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INTRODUCTION 


It may be helpful or instructive to the reader to 
state here that this book has been written from a view- 
point which the author considers to he Jeffersonian 
insofar as freedom and the rights of man are con- 
cerned. Very early in the history of our country, Jef- 
ferson energetically advanced the principles of these 
rights* He was in his mid-twenties when he made the 
first moves in this direction. He followed this course 
throughout his life. This learned man, master of sev- 
eral of the arts (he was a musician, architect, natu- 
ralist, linguist, farmer, mathematician, astronomer, as 
well as being a capable lawyer and author), reserved 
the larger part of his time for what Alexander Pope 
calls "the proper study of mankind.”* 

The universality of Jefferson’s studies and interests 
is indicated by the fact that he concerned himself not 
only with the improvement of his own social strata; 
he moved directly toward the greater liberation and 
ennoblement of the disenfranchised, the poor, the en- 
slaved, and all those on whom the fetters of unfair 
restrictions lay. He took a prominent part in prison 
reform and in the recodification of law, particularly 
in his own State of Virginia. He was active in thie 
liberalization of religious laws and regulations, which 
laws and regulations had then already assumed a fixed 
and harsh character in the New World. 

Jefferson strove diligently throughout his life to free 
men from bondage of whatsoever class or character. 
His era was an era when the rights of men appeared 
strong and clear in the lives of thinkers and leaden. 
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Some of Bis greatest successes in the erases of freedom 
strangely enough came when he was a young man, 
He was in his late twenties when he undertook recod- 
ification of Virginian laws, when he initiated prison 
reform, and when he began his attacks on the laws 
of entail and primogeniture. At about this age he 
attacked the question and problem of Negro slavery. 
In his early thirties Jefferson wrote the larger part of 
a "Summary View of the Rights of British America,” 
a document which was to affect strongly the actions 
and attitudes of the first Continental Congress which 
met In Philadelphia in September, 1774. Jefferson rode 
with those who early foresaw the inevitability of sepa- 
ration from England and from the very first guided 
the colonies and directed their thoughts toward that 
action. 

Two years later, in 17 76 , it was largely his facile 
pen which brought forth the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence Jefferson was then 33 years of age. 

Within eight yean, this young colonist had par- 
ticipated in virtually every forward movement in the 
political life of his own commonwealth and the thir- 
teen colonies. He frequently had initiated those move- 
ments. The magnitude of his influence and the scope 
of his activities were alike amazing. It is only by 
studying them carefully against the background of 
that era that we can fully understand them. Such 
study is beyond the scope of this work. 

It requires little study, however, to realize that the 
motivating force behind all this accomplishment was 
Jefferson’s early, continued, and dominating interest 
in the “natural 2 nd inalienable rights” of man. In 
1770, acting as counsel in a case before a Virginia 
court, Jefferson argued that “Under the law of nature 
all men are born free.” He never ceased hammering 
on this subject and he sought to implement and pre- 
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serve that freedom throughout the individual’s life- 
time. Later in his life he himself wrote: "I have sworn, 
upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the ™in<l of man.” 

This struggle for man’s freedom was carried out 
over a long period of years by a series of attacks 
against various forms of vested interests, various in- 
flexible conditions of social and economic life which 
we stopping the free play of man’s creative and 
intellectual abilities. 

Different forms of harmful vested interests today 
oppose the welfare of the people and it is against those 
interests that this book is directed. 

No argument, however, is intentionally directed 
against those vested interests which are commonly 
accepted, in the Western World, as beneficial, Exam- 
ples of such beneficial vested interests are the vested 
interest of the individual in his home and his personal 
possessions, the vested interests of privately held pri- 
vate property which has been lawfully and properly 
secured, the vested interests of the workman in hu 
right to work, to select his work and to continue at 
work or to desist from it, the vested interest of the 
enterpriser in his right to venture and to reap the 
rewards of his venture. 

These beneficial vested interests also include those 
of the minister or dene in his rights freely to speak 
and conduct worship, and the vested interests of orga- 
nized society in its many forms where such interests 
are clearly favorable to society, such as eminent do- 
main, public ownership, national defense and public 
domain. The spiritual and material rights or vested 
interests of many quasi-public agencies likewise are 
beyond the scope of the criticism of this work. These 
agencies include our great fraternal, religious and 
charitable organizations. Those vested interests alone 
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whose essential natures are or have become evil are the 
objects of attack. 

Jefferson, in 1788-89, was a strong advocate of the 
Bill of Rights in our new Constitution. As President 
from 1800 to 1808, he fought for and succeeded in 
bringing about economy in government, reduction in 
the public debt and reduction of taxes. These virtues 
have been acclaimed for generations and it is only 
within the Twentieth Century that we find the spur- 
ious claims of pseudo-statesmen that debt and ex- 
travagance are in and of themselves no evil On this 
presumption, chauvinistic government and leaders of 
men have confiscated (it is not too harsh a ward) 
the wealth of people and have used or squandered it 
in profligate schemes of national aggrandizement or 
alleged social advancement. 

The dynamism of Jefferson’s early life never left 
him. He wanted good government, yes, but only so 
much government as men needed to protect them- 
selves. He feared a great centralized government as 
a threat to the freedom of man. He struggled to re- 
form the existing laws of inheritance as he wanted 
each generation to work out its own salvation. He 
wanted religious freedom and widespread education. 

Jefferson, as a young man, pondered the problems 
of slavery. He advocated freeing the Negro and re- 
turning him to Africa. He foresaw the emergence of 
the difficult race problems which are now on our 
hands. In his second term as President he proposed 
and signed the bill ending the slave traffic from Africa. 

During his first term in office, Jefferson fought the 
vested interests of an entrenched judiciary which had 
been established in a summary manner by the out- 
going Federalists. He espoused throughout his life, 
however, a high regard for the due processes of law 
and was a strict constructionist of the Constitution, 
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never wishing to exceed its powers even in the search 
for national improvement, as was indicated by his 
forbearance in the founding of a great national Uni- 
versity which to him, while greatly to be desired, did 
not seem to come within the powers granted by the 
Constitution. 

Also in the purchase of Louisiana, he accepted blame 
for exceeding Constitutional powers and requested 
clearance from Congress for his action in what he 
considered an emergency matter of vital importance 
to the nation. 

Jefferson, as a man and as a statesman, of course 
had his faults of character and errors in judgment. 
However, his lifelong belief in the worthiness of man, 
his years of work in the interests of man, his efforts 
toward the fashioning of a healthy and progressive 
society, his worship of individual liberty, all commend 
him highly to any American. 

Jefferson preserved a lifelong and vigorous interest 
in honesty in government. He held a similar concern 
for the welfare of the people, all the people, rich and 
poor, exceptional and ordinary, religious and irreli- 
gious, white and black. Along with these two power- 
ful motive forces in his public life was one other, a 
belief in simplicity in government and particularly 
the Federal Government: 

"He is best governed who is least governed . 11 

"Government is a necessary evil. Let us have the 
least of it which is compatible with our safety and 
well-being." 

"Government is made for men and not man for 
government.” 

Those and various other similar statements indicate 
his attitude on this subject. Despotism in all forms 
was abominable to him. 

It is out of love of liberty for the individual and a 
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conviction of its necessity that this book is written. 
Jefferson’s kind of liberty was rather young and un- 
tried and strongly opposed in 1776. That liberty faces 
a world quite as unfriendly now, some one hundred 
and seventy years later. The friends of personal free- 
dom have grown in number and influence, but the 
enemies have likewise become numerous and power- 
ful. The conflict between freedom and coercion is 
still in progress and the present era is witnessing an 
upsurge in the intensity of the contest. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL DISCUSSION 

SECTION 1 

"CountrU r an well cultivated, not as 
they ere fertile, but u they art free" 
— Monte kjuieu 


lighting the history of our Western world has been 
a divine spark, a belief in the' nobility of man. It is 
really both more and less than a belief. It is less than 
a belief because a great mass of mankind as yet takes 
little time for reflection and decision and therefore 
cannot be properly described as believing in such a 
simple yet lofty thought as is this of the nobility of 
man. It is more than a belief with those relatively 
few great characters whose intellects and ideals light 
the faltering steps of man toward the distant horizon 
of perfection. With these men this belief is knowl- 
edge. It is faith. It is unqualified certainty. The 
nobility of man is, with them, the basic postulate 
established by divine fiat, proved by reason. 

This nobility of man finds its truest expression in 
the freedom of man. The imperfections of fiis free- 
dom are paralleled by the imperfections within his 
nobility. This freedom of man is not only imperfect 
It is extremely unequal. The fetters which restrict 
his freedom are themselves dissimilar. Among some 
men the chains are spiritual in character. Elsewhere 
they are chains of material hardship, poverty, or dis- 
ease. Again they appear as farms of political bondage. 

Man’s concepts of freedom, of his own mdividu- 
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ality, bf his own nobility, arc today passing through 
the crucible. Tomorrow they may appear as slag or 
they may reappear in a nobler pattern. 

The progress of man across the pages of history is 
irregular and is marked by periods of darkness. In 
such periods the sense of moral and spiritual advance- 
ment is partially lost. The obscurity of these periods 
shrouds the efforts of man to lift himself from base- 
ness to greatness. The dissolution of the ancient 
powers of the eastern Mediterranean, the break-up of 
Greek civilization, the decay of the Roman Empire, 
and the "terror” of the French Revolution all pre- 
ceded or produced such dismal periods. We are today 
threatened with another such era. The morality of 
our yesterdays is giving way to the Collectivist or 
State morality of today. The value of an individual’s 
life for, of, and in itself is declining. It touched a 
filthy nadir in Nazi Germany. Its present position is 
of a similar character in Bulgaria, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain, and other totalitarian states. In these states the 
government can and does command the service, the 
wealth, and the very life of the "comrade” or subject 
or vassal Individual opposition, where encountered, 
is answered with liquidation by the group in power. 

Enlargement of individual freedom and oppor- 
tunity has not been the goal in the establishment of 
these totalitarian dictatorships. Other and different 
prizes are sought. As a matter of fact, control and 
power rather than freedom have been the issues at 
stake. This in itself is not so ominous. These same 
selfish motives have existed before and undoubtedly 
will continue to exist. The ominousness in the present 
world picture is that our present-day Collectivism and 
Totalitarianism are dynamic and are on the march. 
Everywhere we find strong and determined inclina- 
tions to establish these conditions on a greater scale, 
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to free humanity by placing it in a straight-jacket, 
to liberate the individual by collectivizing and regi- 
menting the mass. In many lands a few men, selected 
by vested political interests, are planning and order- 
ing the lives of millions of their fellows. 

The Colonies and the United States of America had, 
in their three hundred years of history, and prior to 
the depression of the 1930's, created a national society 
wherein the greatest amount of the fundamental, hu- 
man values were available to the individual citizen. 
The national, social, and economic structure was far 
from perfect, but it was among the best that the world 
had yet created. There existed here a maximum of 
personal freedom, of personal ambition, of personal 
attainment. There existed a maximum of trust in 
one’s neighbor and also in one’s government. Human 
aspirations and human goodness both flourished. The 
creature comforts of life, while not complete nor fully 
satisfied, surpassed those to he found elsewhere in any 
important nation on the face of the earth. Individual 
liberty and individual consideration had been devel- 
oped to a high level among the American people. 

As of today this has already been changed. Para- 
phrasing , we may say that "it has already happened 
here.” The heavy hands of Collectivism in many flat- 
tering disguises are laying the oppression of Official- 
dom and Statism on the citizenry. 


The concept of morality in our Western civilization 
is builded upon the supreme value of the individual, 
his potential nobility, his opportunities for redemp- 
tion from a lower to a higher estate, his responsibil- 
ities for his thoughts and actions. The rewards of a 
successful life are open to the individual as an indi- 
vidual. The burdens of life are his to carry. The 
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concepts of early Mediterranean morality stressed the 
salvation of man as an individual entity. This con- 
cept was carried forward in both ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome. The Christian influence gave it a 
powerful forward impetus. If life has any moral 
significance under our so-called “Western” code of 
ethics, then individual liberty means everything. 
Lacking moral significance, Collectivism, which must 
in its very nature rest on opportunism, may then be 
acceptable even though it should not be able to prove 
itself beneficial in the long run. 

Under our morality the two absolutes are the indi- 
vidual and humanity. Collectivism or Statism or any 
similar intermediate form of grouping is no more than 
a quasi development, a hybrid. It is not a goal, but 
simply a departure from truth. It ultimately possesses 
all the weaknesses of Nihilism and anarchy inasmuch 
as it acknowledges no final or predetermined law and 
at the same time is imbued with the ferocity of dic- 
tatorship and tyranny. Collectivism enlarges the scope 
of man's avarice, pride, and vindictiveness. Under 
it the violence of nationalism and raceism may and 
frequently does spread with rapidity and voracity. 
Doubts on these allegations are dispelled whenever we 
examine closely those states where Collectivism has 
reached its highest development 

Friedrich A. Hayek in that remarkable short vol- 
ume, "The Road to Serfdom,” states it thus: “Outside 
the sphere of individual responsibility there is neither 
goodness nor badness . . And again he repeats, "Only 
where we ourselves are responsible for our own inter- 
ests and are free to sacrifice them has our decision 
moral value.” 11. 

The political science of the Anglo-Saxon gave and 

‘ROAD TO SERFDOM by Frkdrieh A. Hsjtk. Unmnhy of Ckkifo 
Fiat, If 44. Pi* t 211. 
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continues to assign considerable importance to the 
morality of society* s organization, to the rights of 
the individual. It has been recently and thoughtfully 
asserted that in Anglo-Saxon society a man can attain 
permanent eminence only by showing real or osten- 
sible moral stature. That fact has produced steady 
progress toward the reconciliation between the neces- 
sary control from the modem state and the greatest 
possible amount of liberty far the individual 

Founders and organizers of the Republic, along 
with later leaden of our nation, have most truthfully 
and significantly declared that our government exists 
only through the presence of a national consciousness 
and cohesion on fundamental issues. In other words, 
our government exists by reason of a national spiritual 
and mental unity of reasonable strength and propor- 
tions. Spencer in his book, "Man Versus the State,” 
says: "The root of all well-ordered social action is a 
sentiment of justice, which at once insists on personal 
freedom and is solicitous for the like freedom of 
others; and there at present exists but a very inade- 
quate amount of this sentiment.*’* Tbit wot written 
mltU. 

Individual freedom, though the essence of our mor- 
ality, is variegated in pattern and uneven in extent 
It is therefore advisable to define it somewhat in order 
that its character and significance may be more accu- 
rately considered. 

Freedom involves, first of all a sense of morality, 
of goodness, of the welfare of man as an individual 
of the feeling that right is right because it, in the 
long run, survives whereas evil always carries the genu 
of its own death and therefore eventually expires. This 

•Fran THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE by Hubert Spoor. Pag? 77. 
PtUfaM by The Cotta Priatcr, Ltd, Oldwdl, IdiW U mi by iptciil 
ptrminion of the copyright owner*. 
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mutuality between individual liberty and goodness 
and the sense of right and wrong is, in turn, anchored 
on the fact that man’s truth or morality is an expand- 
ing concept. It is not contained within preconceived 
limits, but continues to unfold as man’s knowledge 
develops and his life evolves. Thus, individual free- 
dom must always be found in the company of the 
moving star of men’s morality and it is stimulated by 
the belief that free men as individuals will eventually 
find their way to ultimate goodness. 

This condition of freedom, being based upon equity, 
requires the existence and use of a system of law. Such 
law may be written or unwritten but must contain 
provisions for the orderly alteration which will be 
necessary as society evolves. Hayek in his "Road to 
Serfdom” also states that, "The Rule of Law was con- 
sciously evolved only during the liberal age and is one 
of its greatest achievements, not only as a safeguard, 
but as the legal embodiment of freedom .” 4 

The Rule of Law is the inexorable opponent of the 
rule by arbitrary power. No system of law will be 
completely just nor administered with complete jus- 
tice. In spice of this any well-intentioned rule of 
equity, however imperfect, will gradually give and 
accommodate itself to the welfare of the people; and 
the people, as individuals, will adapt themselves to the 
various unintentional or accidental inequities which 
occur. 

Men of integrity, good will, and with faith in their 
fellows, from the dawn of history have sought to re- 
deem themselves from the over-lordship of other men. 
In this struggle the establishment of a system of law, 
acceptable to the society in which they have lived, 
has been their principal means of deliverance. 

'ROAD TO SERFDOM bj Fmdifch A. Hijck. Unirenrtj of Cfakigo 
Prett, 194-4. Fig< >2. 
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A second condition of freedom is the requirement 
of room for growth. Freedom is thus shown to be a 
positive principle which demands an elasticity for its 
own proper development It herein ties itself directly 
to a system of law, which system provides orderly 
means for its own modification and expansion. 

The spontaneous and unpredictable character of 
human life is obvious to those who ponder it. We 
have only a very incomplete picture or account of 
our past history despite our tedious and widespread 
research and study. 

Our future state is a subject of wide speculation. 
The very form of our bodies and the character of our 
minds were achieved through the free play of natural 
forces as yet unexplained to us. It was exactly such 
free play of human forces that developed the Greece 
of Pericles, the concepts of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Roman World and its pax Komanuw, the Italian Ren- 
aissance, the Colonial eras and the industrial age, to 
mention only a few of the milestones of human his- 
tory. These were spontaneous developments, little an- 
ticipated in advance and following courses so devious 
as to confound those who sought to point out the road 
even a century ahead. It is freedom which accepts this 
free growth as it appears and permits a ready adapta- 
tion of life to its changing course without resort to 
force, violence, and destruction. Life in its broader 
sense and in the long run, cannot be curbed, but will 
on the contrary revert or cling to its spontaneous 
nature. 

The quantity of man’s freedom or liberty is de- 
termined principally by the extent of his ability to 
choose or select different courses of action. Our West- 
ern morality is based on the principle of widespread 
individual freedom inasmuch as men are expected to 
assume responsibility for the results of such choices. 
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The development of our Western civilization has 
brought about great enlargements in the field of 
choice and the extent of freedom, despite the fact 
that at the same time it has established many social 
limitations restricting those freedoms which have 
come to be considered harmful to society. Among 
such may be noted the restrictions on carrying con- 
cealed weapons, desertion of family, traffic regula- 
tions, pure food laws, safety regulations, etc. 

The character of liberty thus begins to stand out 
in clear relief. It is the freedom to dunk as one will, 
freedom to search for the truth for truth’s sake 
and not necessarily to prove preconceived and pre- 
arranged conclusions, the freedom to move about and 
work as one will. It flourishes under a system of moral 
law. It is defined in a relatively few words in our Bill 
of Bights and similar humanitarian statements. This 
freedom is generally restricted only by the require- 
ment that the similar freedoms of others be not 
infringed. 

Freedom or individual freedom then in this light is 
a condition of life where the individual has the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his voluntary labor or actions. 

Leading defenders of personal freedom at the time 
of the establishment of our own government labored 
under this general hypothesis. The purpose of the 
government was set forth in the preamble to the 
Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 


* AnEor'i ictlio. 
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The conditions necessary for the maintenance of 
freedom were set forth in the Bill of Rights as writ- 
ten into our Constitution under Articles I to X. These 
fundamental and continuing rights, as necessary 
freedom today as they were in 1789, are covered 
the following articles: 

"Article I 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

"Article III 

"No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of the 
Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

"Article IV 

"The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

"Article V 

"No person shall be held to answer for a cap- 
ital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the Militia, when in actual service in time 
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of War or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. 

"Article VI 

"In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and the 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 

"Article Vm 

‘'Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

"Article IX 

"The enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

"Article X 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 
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The framework of an organized political society of 
and for the people was set forth in the body of the 
Constitution. All of these conditions were established 
as a means of guaranteeing to men a maximum Held 
of selectivity in their own individual lives and the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their efforts. 

Conditions of individual freedom were earlier es- 
tablished in the Magna Carta and the English Bill of 
Rights and later in the French declaration during the 
Revolution. 

Charles Downer Hazen, in his "Modern European 
History/’ makes the following statement regarding 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man passed by the 
French Constituent Assembly in 1789, just before the 
bursting of the fury of the French Revolution: 

"The seventeen articles of this creed asserted that 
men are free and equal, that the people are sovereign, 
that law is an expression of the popular will, and that 
in the making of it the people may participate, either 
directly, or indirectly through their representatives, 
and that all officials possess only that authority which 
has been definitely given them by law. All those liber- 
ties of the person, of free speech, free assembly, justice 
administered by one’s peers, which had been worked 
out in England and America were asserted. These 
principles were the opposite of those of the Old Re- 
gime. If incorporated in laws and institutions they 
meant the permanent abolition of that system.”* 

Many of these principles have been carried forward 
in the Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations, 
written in 1945 in the Gty of San Francisco: 

•MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY by Chula Downer Hucn. Hrnry 
Holt & Caspar, 1917. Pigt <8. 
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"UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
"Preamble 

"We the peoples of the United Nations deter- 
mined to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
"To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations luge 2nd small, and 
"To establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for law and the pledged word can he 
maintained, and 

"To promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, and for these 
ends . . 

The present powerful world position of Commun- 
ist Russia justifies calling attention to the fact that 
Russian liberals, during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, made demands for these same or similar guar* 
antees of freedom. Their voices were drowned in the 
rising tide of Collectivism and violent revolution. The 
impatient and virulent minority blocs were unwilling 
m wait for the gradual -reform nf a backward and 
despotic government. These blocs had axes of their 
own to grind. 

The rights set forth in these basic documents are 
fundamental and form the broad, solid foundation for 
freedom. They are explicit. They do not lend them- 
selves to opportunistic modifications or abridgments. 
True liberty disappears as such modifications appear. 

The most protective of these rights is unquestion- 
ably that of free speech and press. Other rights may 
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be violated, usurped, and denied. They will reappear 
without great delay if the freedom to state and to 
distribute information is preserved. 

The present concept of freedom of the press, how- 
ever, is neither complete nor final despite the fact that 
mankind toiled for centuries to bring it to its present 
state of general acceptance among free peoples. Free- 
dom of the press is now written into our basic law. 
Incorrectly, it has come to be accepted as a complete 
and obvious principle, easy to define and simple to 
follow. It is, however, neither. Social and economic 
development of our people has thrown complicat- 
ing factors in the pathway of freedom of the press. 
The concept requires rationalization in the light of 
present-day developments. 

Where is the freedom of the press when the great 
agents of the expression of such freedom are domi- 
nated by motives which are largely if not entirely 
commercial in character? 

Where is the freedom of the press when the partisan 
party in power in our national government issues tons 
and tons and tons of directives, guides, reports, and 
even reams of obvious propaganda favoring its own 
theories of management and control and government? 

The so-called free press is submerged by such out- 
pourings. Yet it is in the nature of things that we 
should have commercial enterprises that operate news- 
papers, magazines, and radio stations, and it is in the 
nature of things that we should have more leadership 
and guidance from government. Our concept of a 
free press or free expression, therefore, must be devel- 
oped to match the onward march of peoples. 

It is impossible to separate freedom from the per- 
sonal ownership of property. As it is necessary to 
breathe in order to sustain life, so is it necessary to 
observe property rights in order to preserve individual 
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freedom. This is not to say that such rights are above 
modification, for such is not the case. They must be 
changing continually but they must continue to exist. 
They cannot be abrogated nor cancelled if the free- 
dom of man is to flourish. 

A system of private property is a most important 
guaranty of freedom. The dispersion of control which 
comes from widespread private ownership is the safe- 
guard of the individual. The centralization of power 
(control) spells his subordination. 

Individual liberty has advanced most in those na- 
tions having free or relatively free economies. Liberty 
under law, that is to say, rational freedom, as found 
in civilized nations seems to have reached its highest 
stages of development where man has been a free eco- 
nomic agent The two freedoms, economic and polit- 
ical, thus appear to correlate and complement one 
another. A free economic agent will demand political 
freedom and any citizen or subject with political free- 
dom will implement and advance his own economic 
freedom. 

The right to acquire private property is essential 
to the full development of freedom. The truly im- 
personal character and application of the laws of 
competition will implement and protect the fair ac- 
quisition of property. In fact, the universality and 
impersonal character of the law and of competition 
should lend reciprocal assistance one to the other and 
do lend such assistance where both are in full force 
and effect. 

President Roosevelt, in January, 194f, said in part 
in a message to Congress, "We must make sure that 
private enterprise works as it is supposed to work — 
on the basis of initiative and vigorous competition, 
without the stifling presence of monopolies and 
cartels." 
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“Private enterprise” has been a rallying cry for the 
defenders of individual freedom. The cry is wrongly 
phrased. Its connotation is poor. It, sometimes at 
least, intimates private monopoly, private big busi- 
ness, private predatory interests. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the real strength and virility of private 
enterprise is in the small enterpriser class and not in 
big business, so called, at all. The basic consideration 
in connection with this individual freedom is respect 
for private ownership. Private ownership within the 
regulative orbit of law gives ample protection for 
private enterprise. The State cannot attack private 
enterprise without the socialization of property, large 
and small Private property cannot be socialized if 
the rights of private ownership are respected. The 
devious governmental method of taking by taxation 
that amount of wealth which the State desires in order 
to secure, by purchase, other properties to which it 
should never have title, is a practice which cannot he 
too strongly condemned. That method is both insid- 
ious and hypocritical 

It must be assumed that the basic and natural right 
of man is to live freely within the prevalent restric- 
tions of the laws of man and nature. The Declaration 
of Independence declares that men “are endowed by 
their Creator with inherent and inalienable rights . . . 
that to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men . . ." 

This right to live freely carries the corresponding 
and concomitant rights of movement, of earning a 
living, of free expression, of selection and refusal. 
These rights bring us to the right or privilege of 
agreement, the right to contract with others. This 
individual right predated law and is in fact the basis 
of law. It is, therefore, also a basis for government. 

The framers of our Constitution accepted this basic 
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right of contract and upon it based the written docu- 
ment which established and maintains our govern- 
ment. The Constitution, is a contract between die peo- 
ple as individuals and the State as a collective body of 
individuals. As a contract it is binding on the parties 
thereto in accordance with the terms and the extent 
of the agreement. It is because of this contractual 
basis of our government that the regrettable violation 
of any of the terms of our agreement with the people 
is so important 

Character of Freedom Summarized 

It is obvious then that the pattern of freedom is a 
composite one made up of many principal and secon- 
dary parts. Among the principal f actors must be listed 
die following: 

A system of living law, based on justice and equity 
for all the people, impersonal in character and uni- 
versal in acceptance. 

Freedom of speech and press. 

Recognition and acceptance and observance of 
property rights which give to the individual a max- 
imum amount of the fruits of his own efforts where 
such efforts are carried out within the scope of the 
law. 

It is safe to say that without these there can be no 
assurance of continued individual liberty or freedom 
as those terms are defined in our Western civilization. 
With these factors in force, freedom cannot be lost 

A number of false or misleading personal rights 
have been presented to the people in recent years. 
Such is the alleged right to work. If a real right is 
intended in this respect the present phrasing is incor- 
rect. What is probably intended is the right to earn 
a livelihood. Man now has and has always had the 
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"right” to work. The amount of work to be done is 
infinite and any despot is more than willing for his 
subjects to exercise the right to it. Prisoners have this 
right, as do the impressed laborers of the totalitarian 
state and the occupants of work or concentration 
camps. Slaves all had the "right” to work. It was an 
empty and mocking privilege. The right to a liveli- 
hood or the earning of a living is another matter, and 
that right is firmly based on the rights of private 
property, of contract, of free speech, assembly, reli- 
gion, petition, and other basic human and individual 
rights. 

The much publicized four freedoms, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want and 
freedom from fear, are illusory and present no new 
or basic bill of human freedoms. The first two have 
been elemental in our political thinking for centuries. 
And there is no such condition in human life as free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. 

The wants or desires of men are constantly chang- 
ing. They are continually enlarging and apparently 
have no limits. This applies to even the basic or ele- 
mental wants of life. As for fear, there has as yet 
never been found any preventative for the fear of 
pain, death, separation, accidents, loss of friends and a 
thousand such common but all-important experiences 
known to the life of every individual. 

The right to free elections and the use of the secret 
ballot is highly desirable, but this right in itself is in- 
sufficient as has been shown over and over again in 
recent history. A great and centralized power can 
"rig” any election with or without the secret ballot. 
The power of propaganda and selection of candidates 
and the wholesale purchasing or influencing of great 
portions of the population can be combined to make 
mockery of the so-called free election principle. 
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Individual Inequalities 

The inequality o f individuals is as obvious as light. 
Fortunately for man, the desires of individuals are as 
varied as are their abilities. One person is active, an- 
other is passive. One is energetic and industrious, 
another is slothful and indifferent. One is reflective 
by nature, another is dynamic. One is cautious, an- 
other Is daring. One family lives well and prospers on 
a salary of $1,000 per year. Another on the same sal- 
ary is continually in debt, complaining of hardships, 
and living a rather threadbare existence. One man 
cares well for his belongings, his clothes, his automo- 
bile, home and property. Another is neglectful and 
his possessions deteriorate swiftly. One person loves 
order, another is happy in the midst of disorder. One 
thinks, and lives happily in his world of thought. 
Another loves action and is miserable if sentenced to 
inactivity. 

All of these differences and a hundred more are the 
direct result of inherent physical differences and of 
variations brought about by dissimilar environment. 
To these differences must be added the multitude of 
inequalities which are brought about by the hazards 
of health, the occurrence of accidents, and the laws 
of chance. 

Inequality in ability, morals, intellectual power, 
worldly wealth, health, resourcefulness, persistence 
and other factors ad infinitum, is found among all 
men as they struggle upward from savagery to bar- 
barism to civilization and continued social improve- 
ment. The existence of this inequality has defeated 
and will continue to defeat the perennial efforts of the 
visionary and militant radicals to equalize the posi- 
tions and character of men. These efforts, however, 
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will also continue and the rebellions against inequal- 
ity will, from time to time, win different degrees of 
sadistic satisfaction. 

The inequality of individuals is an irrefutable fact. 
Yet each has an equal right to live freely within the 
restrictions imposed by the general laws of life and 
nature. All should he faced with the same oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. Obviously those equal 
opportunities and responsibilities will not be equally 
managed. Freedom, however, provides some justice 
and equity in this general condition of inequality. 

Freedom honors and promotes a continued search 
for truth for truth’s sake. The search cannot be- 
come, under freedom, an effort to uncover special 
evidence to prove preconceived or previously selected 
conclusions. 

It was the individual freedom of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which made possible the rapid 
scientific progress, the industrial advancement, the 
great increase of wealth and comfort, more widespread 
learning, and the extensive dissemination of knowl- 
edge and spiritual values which have occurred within 
the last two hundred years. An era of global advance- 
ment followed the centuries of the crusades for the 
rights of nun. We can look backwards at the cause 
and we can study the effects, and in spite of the agonies 
of present-day life in Europe and elsewhere, we can 
take courage and pride in the partial victory of good- 
ness over evil and in the vista of opportunity that is 
opening for mankind. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in his splendid hook, "The 
Old Regime and the Revolution,” had the following 
to say about freedom: "Do not ask me to analyze that 
sublime taste; it can only be felt. It has a place in 
every great heart which God has prepared to receive 
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it: it fills and inflames it. To try to explain it to those 
inferior minds who have never felt it is to waste 
time.”* 

The number of those who have sensed this sublime 
taste for and of freedom is growing. The increase is 
inevitable as long as mankind moves forward in that 
freedom. Only as progress slows or stops entirely will 
this noble feeling decrease in intensity or scope. 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alai & TwjierOk 
Hups & Bncken. HIS. Ftp 105. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

SECTION 2 

"The IncrtdiMe cunning of the monstrous plat 
Whereby the spider Stilt hts stt its web for «**." 

—H U. Johnson 
“Thi Ctonim JLmauc" 

A number of terms exist today which, under the 
influence of present world politics, have come to have 
a similar significance. At times these terms represent 
different degrees of the same influence. Again they 
will represent different patterns of that influence. 
Generally, in the modern state, they will eventually 
develop into the one political form, Totalitarianism. 
The most common of these terms are: Socialism, Col- 
lectivism, Communism, Statism, State Capitalism, the 
Planned Society, Leftism, Popular Frontism, and To- 
talitarianism. At best they all indicate an effort to 
take time by the forelock and speed up man's arrival 
at some preconceived exalted condition. In that worst 
'terms they are betters of slavery on the individual man 
which serve to reduce his life to a level of spiritual, 
mental, and physical serfdom. 

Probably the most comprehensive and correct of the 
above terms is "Collectivism.” The other terms all in- 
dicate a greater or lesser degree of this same element 
and the least emphatic of all the terms, the Planned 
Society, stands for social changes so great as to require 
a revolution in the social structure. "Moderation” and 
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"evolution” are disappearing from the lexicon of the 
leftist of today. 

In fairness it may be frankly stated that many of 
the basic tenets of Collectivism are both justifiable and 
desirable. The theory of Socialism is liberal, though 
its practice is generally totalitarian and reactionary. 
The progress of civilization is accompanied by the 
growth of social restraint and control. As the former 
advances, the others spread. Our increased freedoms 
and expanding fields of choice are at least partially 
offset by the collective restraints which are concur- 
rently placed upon us. Traffic regulations, sanitation 
requirements, laws of inheritance, even restrictions on 
our behavior toward dumb animals, all tend to curb 
the older "rights” of men. Literally hundreds of other 
similar restraints exist. Such restraints are applied un- 
der the forces of social control and collective security. 

A natural question, then, is why, in the face of his- 
tory, is it either wrong or harmful to proceed farther 
on this road, which in the light of the past seems so 
inevitable? Why should not the allegedly selfish and 
deadening interests of property rights give way to en- 
lightened social ownership and control? Why should 
not the planned development of man’s future sup- 
plant the old haphazard, wasteful, selfish, cruel forces 
of individual action? 

The answer is as brief and direct as a rifle shot. The 
values of life accrue to individuals as individuals. The 
surrender of rights to society or to the state or to 
the party leadership or to other agents of Collectiv- 
ism, if done at all, must be done voluntarily, and the 
surrender must be revocable at any time. Any effort 
on the part of society’s agents to prevent or forestall 
such revocation is an attack on the primary rights of 
man as an individual. 

The inevitable tendency of Collectivism, however, 
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is to vest with permanence those temporary rights 
which men, as individuals, have delegated to their 
agents. 

The anonymous body of society has no inherent 
rights. These all belong to people. The only reason 
for their transfer to an agent is that the individual 
may possibly benefit thereby. These rights should be 
delegated slowly, carefully, yes, even raeagerly, for it 
is known that the tendency toward collective restraint 
has runaway characteristics. The selfishness of man, 
together with other and more evil characteristics, has 
inevitably sought to ou^race man’s real progress with 
shackles of stricter and stronger collective controL 

It is a simple statement, but one of tremendous 
significance to all civilized society, to say that the 
foremost political question today is the problem of 
individualism versus Collectivism or Statism. A world- 
wide movement of so-called leftists has persuaded mil- 
lions that man either belongs to the State or that it 
is only through the agency of the State, that is, Col- 
lectivism, that he can redeem himself. The question 
is, will Russia’s type of civilization, which is material- 
ist and collectivist, or Western civilization, which is 
idealist and individualist, control our development and 
our thought during the coming decades? Must West- 
ern man retract, and deny his creed of the inalienable 
rights of men? Can those rights vest in the agents of 
men, in the State, or in Collectivism? Is man to go 
through some hideous nightmare and learn that his 
ideals of individual freedom were elusive phantoms? 
He has been through one such purgatory with Fascism 
and Naziism. Must another he endured? 

In the event of the death of the system which is 
today called Capitalism the use and control of wealth 
will go to those who are in political control. Political 
ambition and greed will be united in a decision to 
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make political tenure certain and to vest such polit- 
ical interests. This tendency is widely apparent today, 
both here and abroad. Its full forward rush becomes 
more obvious as political power increases and individ- 
ual power weakens. Power and wealth which, under 
Capitalism, are enjoyed through direct ownership, 
would then be enjoyed through the medium of po- 
litical power under Socialism or Communism. A 
Tommy Manville will be replaced by a dozen Count 
Ganos, a Henry Ford by a multitude of Harry 
Bridges, Joseph Currans, etc. 

Our struggle against Fascism and the autocracies 
of Japan and Germany ran concurrently with our 
silent struggle against the dictatorship of Commun- 
ism. The struggle against the former to a great extent 
obscured the struggle against the latter. The totali- 
tarian character of one of our powerful allies closed 
our mouths against giving voice to our own distinct 
fears of autocratic Socialism. Radicals in high places 
in our own country have shouted treason and waved 
the Bag of Humanita rian is m whenever words of warn- 
ing or caution against the loss of personal rights have 
been whispered. 

The cause of Socialism and Collectivism is not new. 
It does not belong alone to the twentieth century. 
Neither is it a result of the industrial revolution, 
though unquestionably that development has radic- 
ally influenced it. The rapid growth of population 
and its congregation in congested urban centers has 
facilitated the formation of leftist groups the world 
over. In this respect, the socialist movement has allied 
itself with principles of mob psychology and used 
them with telling effect. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in his book, 'The Old Re- 
gime and the Revolution,” published about 185 T, has 
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the following to say regarding Socialism in France in 
the eighteenth century: 

"Read the Code de la Nature by Mordly; you will 
find together with the economist doctrines regarding 
the omnipotence and the boundless rights of the State, 
several of those political theories which have terrified 
France of late years, and whose origin we fancy we 
have seen — community of property, rights of labor, 
absolute equality, universal uniformity, mechanical 
regularity of individual movements, tyrannical reg- 
ulations on all subjects, ana the total absorption of 
the individual in the body politic. 

" 'Nothing,' says the first article of this code, 'be- 
longs wholly to anyone. Property is detestable, and 
anyone who attempts to re-establish it shall be im- 
prisoned for life, as a dangerous madman and an 
enemy of humanity.’ The second article declares that 
'every citizen shall he kept, and maintained, and sup- 
plied with work at the public expense. All produce 
shall be gathered into public gamers, to be distrib- 
uted to citizens for their subsistence. All cities shall 
be built on the same plan; all private residences shall 
be alike. All children shall be taken from their fam- 
ilies at five yean of age, and educated together on a 
uniform plan.’ This book reads as if it had been 
written yesterday. It is a hundred years old: it ap- 
peared in 17}J t simuhuKOu^Y with the fcwn detioa 
of Ques nay’s school. So true it is that centralization 
and socialism are natives of the same soil: one is the 
wild herb, the other the garden-plant.” 4 

This statement, quoted by de Tocquevflle, ante- 
dates Edward Bellamy's "Looking Backward” by more 
than one hundred years. De Tocqueville in the same 
authoritative account of France before the revolution, 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alai it Tocqaerilk 
Hirpx K Brother,, IKS. Pap tSJ. 
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quoted political and economic theorists and planners 
of that period. “The state, said the economists, must 
not only govern, it must shape the nation. It must 
form the mind of citizens conformably to a precon- 
ceived model. It is its duty to fill their minds with 
such opinions and their hearts with such feelings as 
it may judge necessary. In fact, there are no limits 
either to its rights or its powers. It must transform 
as well as reform its subjects; perhaps even create 
new subjects, if it thinks fit. 'The state,’ says Bo- 
deau, ‘moulds men into whatever shape it pleases.’ 
That sentence expresses the gist of the whole 
system.”* 

He continued, "They were quite familiar with the 
form of tyranny which we call democratic despot- 
ism^ and which had not been conceived in the Middle 
Ages. No more social hierarchies, no distinctions of 
class or rank; a people consisting of individuals en- 
tirely equal, and as nearly alike as possible; this body 
acknowledged as the only legitimate sovereign, but 
carefully deprived of the means of directing or even 
superintending the government; over it a single agent, 
commissioned to perform all acts without consulting 
his principals: to control him, a public sense of right 
and wrong, destitute of organs for its expression; to 
check him, revolutions, not laws; the agent being 
ie jure a subordinate agent, in fact a master: such 
was the plan.”f So wrote de Tocqueville. 

It is probably true that tbe United States of Amer- 
ica has only a partial picture of the real Russia of 
today. Yet those parts which are discernible to us fit 
quite well into this explanation of a theory of govern- 
ment written almost two hundred yean ago. 

‘THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Akrii it Toeqaeiflle, 
Harper A Smfian, It Jtf, Pige 197. 

t IM. 191. 
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Collectivism in practice is characterized by an ever- 
growing officialdom. One powerful reason for this is 
the simple fact that the selfish interests of those 
engaged in government are best served by a growth 
in the size of government. Growth in government, as 
far as the elective or appointive official is concerned, 
may be likened to the growth of produce for the 
farmer, an increase in production for the factory 
manager, greater sales for the salesman. It is an 
increase in business. With the government official 
the article of trade is position or power or influence. 
These articles increase in abundance where govern- 
ment is expanding. The fortunes of a bureau or 
division head generally show immediate improvement 
if additional governmental subdivisions can be organ- 
ized and placed under his or her control. This very 
simple tendency is quite generally overlooked by the 
mass of the people. 

This bulbous growth of officialdom under Collec- 
tivism is further stimulated by the fact that more 
hands are required under bureaucratic operation for 
a given amount of work than are required with private 
management The delegation of power by the people 
to agents or to government results in a dissipation, in 
the process, of that power and frequently in its prosti- 
tution. In the transfer of mechanical power through 
gears, clutches, belts, etc., much energy is dissipated 
through friction and imperfect design. A similar 
principle seems to govern the transfer of political, 
economic, and social power through governmental 
agencies. 

The budget for the City of Los Angeles, California, 
(General government only) for the fiscal year 
194M6 was $30,806,596. Competent and thoughtful 
men have declared that private management could 
serve all the functions of general municipal govem- 
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ment foe half chat sum, could any means be found 
for such an arrangement. This, of course, is impossible 
in the presence of diametrically opposed trends. 
It is indicative, however, of the relative cost of 
government. 

The officialdom of Collectivism gradually assumes 
charge of the people. De Tocqueville in speaking of 
this condition two hundred years ago, said: "Govern- 
ment having assumed the place of Providence, people 
naturally invoked its aid for their private wants." 
The inevitable outcome of such an attitude is an 
overwhelming growth in the number of government 
agents who move about in awkward and costly con- 
fusion, attempting to learn and care for the needs of 
the people. The older the bureau, the more slowly 
and indifferently does it function. 

In a collectivist or planned society man’s position 
in life must, by the nature of things, be assigned to 
him by somebody else. Aside from moral considera- 
tions, the obvious difficulties, complications, and ineffi- 
ciencies of such arrangements are evident wherever 
we might turn. Herbert Spencer in his book "Man 
Versus the State,” published first in 1884, made the 
following statement regarding socialism’s officialdom, 
"It is assumed that officialism will work as it is 
intended to work, which it never does. The machinery 
of Communism, like existing social machinery, has to 
be framed out of existing human nature; and the 
defects of existing human nature will generate in the 
one the same evils as in the other. The lave of power, 
the selfishness, the injustice, the untruthfulness, which 
often in comparatively short time bring private 
organizations to disaster, will inevitably, where their 
effects accumulate from generation to generation, 
work evils far greater and less remediable; since, 
vast and complex and possessed of all the resources, 
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die administrative organization once developed and 
consolidated, must become irresistible."* 

Is there more reason to expect commissars, bureau- 
crats, OPA members and others in government service 
to be basically more unselfish dun are employers, 
labor leaders, or capitalists? Are not all men of the 
same general bent so far as self interest is concerned? 
They are essentially the same; and the errors of men 
will be compounded and augmented under the pro- 
tecting arm of an inflexible officialdom. 

Collectivism, while professing an exalted morality, 
is unmoral in the light of our Western civilization. 
Our Occidental concepts of morality rest on the 
assumed high value and nobility of individual human 
life. The supreme value, in the philosophy of 
Collectivism, however, is the State. If an individual 
life becomes an obstacle to the State, then that life 
is blighted or snuffed out. 

The State, under a planned society, makes its own 
morality. As some previous writer has indicated, it is 
the brutal, the unscrupulous and the unmoral who 
succeed under Totalitarianism. It is they and they 
alone who have the exacting requirements for leader- 
ship under regimentation and a social order of 
expediency. Within the scope of Socialism member- 
ship is much more important than character. 

The new freedom which has been preached 
throughout so much of contemporary totalitarian 
Europe was in reality the right of the majority over 
and against the individual. Almost any act could be 
condoned where the good of the State was advanced 
as the excuse. 

Collectivist Totalitarianism is a matter of expedi- 

•TKE HAN VERSUS THE STATE fcy Herbert Spencer. Poblufcd by 
TIk Ctxton Piinttn, Ltd., Caldwell, Uaho. Uud by tpecsal penniwwn 
df the copyright ewam. Pige 10. 
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racy. Under it the laws of contract vanish. Indi- 
vidual morality, the Ten Commandments, the human 
conscience, all lose force and slowly weaken. The 
sense of personal freedom and individual responsibility 
to oneself was crushed if not destroyed altogether in 
Fadst Spain and Italy, in Nazi Germany and perhaps 
in Communist Russia. 

It is altogether reasonable that we consider the 
goal of Collectivism. Certainly it is not peace, nor 
repose nor tranquility nor the orderly regime which 
follows agreement. Collectivism is dynamic, as was 
Naziism. Where it creates or causes a temporary 
condition of regularity and order, it does so through 
coercion. It is unable to stand still because it is essen- 
tially a policy of Opportunism. Its real goal must 
eventually be unlimited power for its leadership. 

The actual Socialism of Communism is not the 
theoretical and peaceful Socialism of Norman Thomas. 
It is rather the militant Socialism of Lenin and Trotsky 
and Kamenev and Zinoviev and Hitler and Himmler 
and Goebbels and Hillman and Browder and Laskl 
It Is international violence and upheaval, with the 
eventual supremacy of one group followed by 
schisms and purges and violence within that group, all 
of which reacts into other violence and to the disas- 
ter of the people. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
perfectly illustrates this. The internationally-minded 
Communists, Lenin, Trotsky, et al, took control. They 
kept Russia in terror and turmoil until Stalin assumed 
the reins and turned their Communism back- 
ward toward Nationalism and a type of individual 
proprietorship. 

Time Magazine, in its issue of November 13, 1944, 
in speaking of Russia, stated that, "The appeal of the 
Russian Government was, in theory, one of the noblest 
in the history of human hope— nothing less than the 
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freeing of mankind from want, fear and suffering. 
But to safeguard its purpose, and focus its energies, 
it had organized one of the most resolute dictator- 
ships the world has ever known, serviced by one of the 
most complex and efficient systems of secret police. 
In carrying its ideals abroad, it had developed a new 
tactic in power politics— the appeal to the foreign 
masses to organize, conspire and ultimately revolt 
against the dominant classes in their respective 
countries. The promise was that when the socialist 
organization of abundance was complete, the totali- 
tarian state would dissolve of its own superfluousness 
in a new kind of classless democracy. To most Amer- 
icans and western Europeans this was the uncertain 
ideal, dictatorship, the inescapable fact.” 

This magazine, in its issue of June 4, 194J, in its 
review of Arthur Koestler’s bock, ‘'The Yogi and 
the Commissar,” quoted the author as discussing "die 
stupendous . . . ignorance of Soviet reality among 
the addicts of the Soviet myth , . . Soviet addicts 
cannot, or will not, believe that capital punishment 
is the penalty for going on strike in Russia. They 
cannot believe that a Soviet citizen may not leave 
his home for as little as 24 hours without notifying the 
police; that no one may go abroad without permission 
(under penalty of death) or even travel freely in 
Russia itself; that divorce is virtually impossible 
except for the rich; that hundreds of thousands toil 
and die in forced labor camps.” 

In an earlier issue, Time Magazine carried pictures 
of the Belsen concentration camp in Germany. The 
caption under these pictures of horror stated in part 
that, "the causes which produced Belsen lay in 
the political philosophy of totalitarianism which is 
not the exclusive property of any people. . . . 
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The meaning of Belsen was the ultimate meaning of 
all totalitarianism," 

Mankind is presumed to be making both spiritual 
and intellectual progress toward freedom as the yean, 
decades, and centuries pass. If this be true, the present 
leftist trends toward socialized control and concen- 
trated political and economic power are false trends. 
If it be false, if man rests on a plateau of level or 
declining spiritual and intellectual achievements, if 
he be an animal of limited development and that limit 
of development has been reached, then the Totali- 
tarianism of socialized ownership of industry, of 
commerce, of property and of economic opportunity 
may be justified by some shred of rationalism. The 
socialization of medicine, the governmental ownership 
of water and power facilities, natural resources, 
the railroads, the telephone, the automobile industry, 
textile industry, public ownership or control of the 
press and the publishing houses, tne radio, ownership 
of the aviation industry, all of this is comprehensible if 
it is conceded that man is to live by bread alone, that 
he is a being of material desires and needs, that his intel- 
lectual and spiritual yearnings are but figments of an 
unruly mental condition. Otherwise, present-day 
collectivist trends are deceptive and regrettable. 

There is today a world-wide trend toward this 
Collectivism. It is accompanied, in our country at 
least, with a weakening of the forces of freedom. 

The struggle of freedom, even today, against Col- 
lectivism, centralized control, and the socialistic order 
is an uphill contest. The proper functions of the State 
in such fields as education, public health and sanita- 
tion, social security, fiscal control, etc., are being so 
enlarged as to bring the State into the lives and 
activities of all its citizens. It is but a simple step, for 
those who make no attempt at intelligent analysis, 
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and this includes a great proportion of our people, 
to move the full distance into Statism- This tendency 
today in our country is assisted by many people who 
have, somewhat accidentally, been given the full 
power of press and radio. 

Many of our radio commentators, who collectively 
exert great influence, have needlessly accepted this 
tremendous enlargement of government as beneficial 

The discussions and sermonettes which follow and 
fill our air waves are frequently oracular, sentimental, 
and pontifical rather than reportorial Many of the 
hundreds of news analysts, commentators, and report' 
ers assume a tone of authority and finality regardless 
of their qualifications and their responsibility. The 
soap-box orator from Times Square, Pershing Square, 
and the Plaza is now given the microphone, an audi- 
ence of millions and a good pay check for his opinions 
and prejudices. All too frequently these orators are 
visionary or demogogic. Their discourses apparently 
please the radio listeners and the sponsor generally has 
little other interest. 

A similar condition prevails with newspaper writers 
and columnists. The editors of our newspapers have 
stopped writing the columns which the people read. 
Hired hands, whose employment depends on a 
thriving circulation, fill the editorial pages and the 
readable columns of our newspapers. Frequently their 
attitude is superficial or factional Neither is neces- 
sarily to be condemned. Nevertheless, such attitudes 
are often inflammatory, and only partially true; 
they carelessly create a general sentiment among the 
readers that more and more government interference 
in the affairs of life will benefit the people. 

This current world- wide swing to the left is widely 
acknowledged. Repeatedly the Vatican has both 
directly and obliquely warned of it. The Nationalism 
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of De Gaulle's France is prepared to give labor far- 
reaching influence, to throw all banking and heavy 
industries under state control and operation. The 
dominant commercial and industrial forces of Britain 
are prepared to accept, in large part, government 
partnership and planning. Germany faces socialization 
as one possible way out of her dilemma of destruction 
and chaos. Every day sees new threats to private 
ownership in Italy. Communist factions and partisan 
groups are bent on revolutionizing her social and 
economic set-up. The influence of Russian Com- 
munism and Totalitarianism is dominant in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. China is in heavy distress with the forces of 
Communism struggling actively for control. India 
is in a condition of ferment, as is the Near East. 
Mexico has apparently been through the extremes of 
her leftward swing, yet she, too, is unsettled along 
with Brazil, Chile, Peru, and other Latin- American 
republics. 

The world swings left and the United States of 
America is not influenced. Public opinion here has 
been moving with an increasing momentum toward 
the mirage of beneficent governmental overlordship. 

Organized society is currently looked to is the 
answer to men's every-day problems. It is asserted 
that society or the group can and will do for man that 
which he could not do for himself. This trend has 
gained at least the tacit support of a multitude of 
people in all Western or Occidental nations. Here 
is unfortunately at all times a large proportion of men 
who readily accept any nostrum or who agree to any 
program which involves no mental activity on their 
own part and one which has a vehement vocal support 
from persons in positions of power and influence. 

Society presumably has become coo complex, inter- 
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woven, and extended for the individual to fight his 
own battles for his own rights. Then again, interna- 
tional competition itself in some cases seems to require 
the regimentation of freedom-loving people, along 
with the passively accepted regimentation of those 
people who have never experienced the principles and 
practices of personal freedom. 

The growth of collectivism in our country has, 
in many cases, been quiet and insidious, but it has 
been steady and strong. It was de Tocqueville in the 
middle of the last century who said, **Very few 
monarchs, from Augustus to our day, have failed to 
keep up the outward forms of freedom while they 
destroyed its substance, in the hope that they might 
combine the moral power of public approval with 
the peculiar conveniences of despotism.”* 

There are many natural tendencies toward Collec- 
tivism in our present-day world; big business, big 
labor unions, racial groupings in big cities and the end- 
less formation of political blocs, all striving for an 
enlargement of power and influence. Immediate prob- 
lems of social security in all its phases together with the 
tremendous advancement of all forms of communi- 
cation inexorably force us nearer to some form of 
Collectivism. To these causes, more or less inevitable 
in the face of present developments, must be added 
that other great farce, the force af organized Com- 
munism. This is at work among all groups of men 
and women who congregate in large numbers in 
connection with their effort to make a living. The 
civilized world has always had its communists. Today 
they are organized politically and skillfully and 
effectively. They are indoctrinating the labor unions’ 
membership, they frequently appear in our armed 

•THE old REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Aku de TocquniUi. 
Htrper R Brother*. 185 *. P»p (i. 
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forces. They are at work among the great masses of 
government employees. They are constantly with 
the dissenters, the economically disenfranchized, the 
floaters and the unemployed. Their gospel appeals 
to those who have little or have nothing. Their 
hidden threat of Totalitarianism is of no concern or 
is ignored by the people with whom they widely 
associate. We should realize that there are strong 
movements organized for the single purpose of com- 
munizing the nation. 

America's business leaders have an enormous task 
ahead of them in reselling free economy and the free 
enterprise system to the nation’s labor force. It may 
here he remarked in this connection that the annual 
wage policy is not only a theoretical problem for 
academic discussion. It is a policy, the implementation 
of which must be found if further state domination 
or interference in conditions of employment are to 
be prevented. Employees in large groups will prefer 
security with Uncle Sam as an employer over unstable 
employment with private concerns. 

The initiative, referendum, recall, and direct 
primary were intended to improve and expand self- 
government. They have, for the most part, had a 
reverse effect. They have assisted in throwing elections 
and public office holding into the hands of the radical 
and the racketeer. They have destroyed responsibility 
and have caused elective officials to fawn, bow, and 
cringe before every vocal or influential minority. 
They have frightened away a better class of office 
holder. 

The growth in the size of government before 
mentioned is another influence which is unde rmining 
freedom in the United States. Diffusion of power 
protects the individual. The direct employer (the 
United States Government) of over three million 
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perrons wields a tremendous and ominous influence. 
Good or bad intent is not necessarily germane to the 
issue. The existence of this great structure of power 
in itself curbs the freedom of men. 

The government’s continued entry into new fields 
of commercial and industrial enterprise is bringing us 
to the place where private or corporate competition 
with government cannot exist. A recent and moderate 
discussion, by Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton 
Rimanoczy, entitled "How We Live,” carried the 
following statement: 

"The difference between government management 
and individual or corporation management is that 
government need not collect payments for the use 
and wearing out of tools from the customer as long 
as the citizens can be forced by law to pay taxes for 
them, or go into debt for them (future taxation) . 

"Under individual or corporation management the 
cost of the use and wearing out of tools must be 
collected from the customer or the business cannot 
continue. 

“Without payment for the use and wearing out of 
tods, individuals, whether working under their own 
management, corporation management or govern- 
ment management, cannot continue to produce and 
exchange goods and services or improve their material 
welfare.” 

Another statement by de Tocqueville is appropriate 
in this connection. "Day after day, the central gov- 
ernment conquers new fields of action into which 
these bodies, (Le. non-governmental agencies) cannot 
follow it. Novelties arise, pregnant with cases for 
which no precedents can be found in parliamentary 
routine: society, in a fever of activity, creates new 
demands, which the government alone can satisfy, 
and each of which swells its authority; for the sphere 
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of all other administrative bodies is defined and fixed; 
that of the government alone is movable, and spreads 
with the extension of civilization."* It is an obvious 
fact that the more a state plans and manages for its 
citizens, the less planning or freedom of action is 
left for the individual. 

The nation’s attitude toward public works has 
radically changed within the past fifteen years. Today 
the public works program of the Federal Government 
completely dwarfs all other programs of construction. 
The enormous growth of the Bureau of Reclamation 
as an engineering and construction agency even during 
wartime was phenomenal. Originally established to 
handle reclamation and irrigation in use far west, this 
agency now has seven separate and highly autonomous 
districts, a great central organization in Denver, and 
a seat of real power in the nation’s capitoL From 
irrigation and water it has gone to power and elec- 
tricity, to municipal and special domestic and local 
water supply problems. The U. S. E. D. or Army 
Engineers, may likewise be cited as an example of 
growth, expansion, and diversification. From the 
problems of rivers and harbors and control of navi- 
gable streams, this organization has undertaken the 
engineering and construction of dams, domestic water 
supply, drainage, flood control, stream flow and 
miscellaneous activities in virually all parts of the 
nation. 

The New Deal’s Public Works Agencies, Works 
Projects Administration, and Federal Works Agency 
have never restricted their fields of emergency opera- 
tion. The Tennessee Valley Authority, a glorified 
W.P.A., carrying out all work on a force account 
or day-labor basis, has set the example and die pace 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Aleut d.Toequeyille. 
Harper & Braden, I tit. Page (1. 
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for a half-dozen other contemplated Valley Authori- 
ties, which will provide for flood control, navigation, 
reclamation, soil conservation, and a large program 
of rural electrification. 

Steadily, inexorably the growth of government 
proceeds along with a continued concentration of 
power. If additional evidence of the collectivist trend 
is needed, consider for a moment the gigantic federal 
and state expenditures and the insatiable tax demands 
m the face of continued deficits. Consider the falter- 
ing power of the states in the presence of the dominant 
influence of Washington. 

All of this significant march toward Statism in our 
own country is greatly assisted by the formation and 
existence of vested political interests. Let us attempt 
a definition of such interests: 

Vested Interests, Definition of 

A proprietary interest which becomes fixed or 
permanent is a vested interest. Such vested interests 
may be in materials, in land, or in position. Thorstein 
Veblen’s theory of vested interests held that a vested 
interest was an economic interest which received 
something for nothing, Le., it, by reason of its position, 
power, and monopoly secured exorbitant returns for 
its outlay. He confined bis theory to the field of 
economics. The entire field of vested interests is 
much wider. It covers the pasture land of humanity. 
Vested interests are found in the realm of religion, 
education, society, fraternal organizations, govern- 
ment, business, labor or trade unionism; wherever 
mankind organizes itself to work or play. 

An interest or right of temporary character which, 
without change of character but with the passage of 
time, makes itself permanent, becomes a vested inter- 
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est. Any interest which vests itself with permanency 
attempts likewise to vest itself with power and privi- 
lege. It is apparent that vested interests appear in 
government as in private life. It is principally 
against those political vested interests that the argu- 
ment of this book is directed. 

The vested interests of private enterprise themselves 
are, of course, not intrinsically permanent nor power- 
ful Private enterprise, as all other developments of 
man in his social and economic relationships, must 
continue to bear the tests and scrutiny of rime. 
Neither the trade mark of immortality nor perpetual 
beneficence belongs to the interests of private enter- 
prise; They must repeatedly prove their worth. 

Today’s greatest vested interests are the vested inter- 
ests of government, not the vested interests of the 
people in their government, but the vested interests 
of government per se in what is presumed to be the 
people’s government. "The truth that the regulative 
structure always tends to increase in power is illus- 
trated by every established body of men.’** 

The world-wide social and economic changes which 
have occurred during the past forty-five years in 
large part have been the results of struggles against 
vested interests and most of these interests were within 
or were sheltered by the political framework. 

These struggles have rocked the world. The case 
with Russia is an example where nihilist, socialist, 
communist, and liberal were contending against the 
vested interests of the nobility, officialdom, and the 
church. In Germany we saw a combination, in Nazi- 
dom of the power of the vested interests of industry, 
army, and the State make a daring attempt to extend 

‘MAN VERSUS THE STATE by Herbert Spacer. Published by The 
Catua Printer!, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Uwd by (pedal pernuuiou of the 
copyright ewnm. Page 71. 
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its power and tenure. After the failure of there inter- 
ests in the first World War, we found, to our confus- 
ion, that the residual power and influence of the army 
and the State, combined with the political and eco- 
nomic adventurers of a new era, were engaging in 
an attempt to crush Liberalism and extend Germany’s 
power throughout the world. The vested interest of 
Nazidom broke asunder all bonds of human restraint 
and literally attempted to subjugate the world. 

The vested interests of State, politics, press, monop- 
olistic industry, and organized labor smothered prewar 
France under a blanket of indecision, strife, and 
immorality. The vested interests of religion, the army, 
and a reactionary ruling class tore the heart out of 
Spain in its recent civil war. Violence there begot 
violence and the rising tide of an alleged people’s 
movement fought its enemies to a brutal finish. 

The vested interests of Japan, like those of Ger- 
many, attempted, with savage abandon, the enlarge- 
ment of their own power and riches. Big business 
joined with the military and the state religion in an 
attempt to spread the tentacles of Japanese supremacy 
over the face of the East. 

The illustrations could be continued indefinitely. 
In one place the vested interests have grown powerful, 
arrogant and savage. In another they have become 
flaccid, impassive, and resistant to change in any direc- 
tion. In both cases resistance grows, slowly and 
furtively at first, then faster and faster until at last 
violence comes. The vested interests are blown apart. 
Nature accepts no status quo. Those who persist 
in immobilizing man or society run in the face of 
danger. Provision must be made for the fluidity of 
nature and for the changeability of human arrange- 
ments. Vested interests unfortunately want to change 
in one direction only— the direction which leads to 
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their own continued existence and increased power. 
They demand the flow but make no provision for the 
ebb in the tides of the affairs of men. Vested political 
interests, having a special immunity or protection 
from change or reform, build up a resistance through 
immobility which is broken generally only by violence. 
This is their special danger and justifies their special 
consideration. 

People naturally and instinctively fear the forma- 
tion of vested political interests for the military. The 
fear of church in government is that it will vest itself 
with great political power. This same fear should be 
directed to other special interests, economic, racial or 
social. 

The vesting of great power in government has 
usually been accomplished in democratic countries by 
the welding of smaller groups or blocs to the party in 
power in government. These two forces, the minority 
blocs and the governing party, form a liaison and agree 
to support each other. The governing power vests the 
bloc with influence and privilege. The bloc assists in 
the growth and retention of power by the governing 
party. The minority blocs may be monopolistic groups 
of private enterprisers, organized labor, city political 
machines, religious groups, military castes, Tories or 
communists. All have been used. Quite frequently 
the arrangement ends in the absorption of the bloc 
or blocs by the governing power, but by that time 
the evil has been done and the vested interests of gov- 
ernment simply magnify their powers and privileges 
by the sum of the powers and the privileges of the 
absorbed groups. In any event, the liberties of the 
people have been by so much diminished, 

A defense against this perfidious growth is an attack, 
persistent and sustained, on obstructive vested polit- 
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ical interests, wherever and whenever they appear on 
the national scene. 

"The function of Liberalism in the past was that 
of putting a limit to the powers of Kings. The func- 
tion of true Liberalism in the future will be that of 
putting a limit to the power of Parliament." These 
words were written by the English writer, Herbert 
Spencer in 1884 .* 

•THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE, by Herbert Spencer. PubMed by 
The Cirton Printer!, Ltd., Caldirdl. Idaho. Uttd by ipecul per minion gf du 
copyright own. Pig* 209. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 

", Before betbnmg, prepm ctrefxily” 

— Qcero — De Ofhcjb 
Bt I. Ch. 21 , Sw. 7 ) 

In the year 1781 the thirteenth American Colony 
ratified the Articles of Confederation and the first 
loosely knit United States of America came into exis- 
tence. Within the Articles of Confederation appeared 
the following provisions : 

"The United States in Congress assembled shall 
never engage in a war” (Sixth paragraph of Article 
DC). 

The second sentence of the first paragraph (Article 
XIII) read, "And the Articles of this Confederation 
shall be inviolably observed by every State and the 
Union shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration at 
any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United 
States and be afterward confirmed by the legislatures 
of every State.” 

This provision did not live long. The Federal Con- 
stitution, within ten years, had displaced the Articles 
of Confederation; the perpetuity of the Union under 
the Articles had disappeared and the Federal Consti- 
tution had come into full force and effect through its 
acceptance by only nine of the thirteen signatories 
to the Articles and that acceptance was expressed not 
by the States’ legislatures but by States’ Constitutional 
Conventions. 
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The Articles of Confederation carried their own 
death clause in requiring unanimous agreement on 
amendments and a minimum of nine favorable States’ 
votes for the passage of the simplest and most obvious 
of important legislation. Even after passage of such 
legislation, the Confederated States were incapable of 
enforcement of their decisions. As a result the 
"perpetual union” came to an undistinguished end. 

The Constitution makers who ordered and attended 
the death rites of the Articles of Confederation 
assumed, in their official acts, the existence of the 
nationhood of the thirteen States under those self- 
same Articles. Funher, they assumed that the people 
of that nation were sovereign and that any new form 
of government should therefore derive directly from 
the people, that the power of that new government 
should be a delegated power and that it should be 
revocable. The ratification, therefore, of the new form 
of government under the Federal Constitution should 
be carried out by the people. Any revision or later 
amendment must be similarly submitted to the people 
through the States for ratification. The Constitution 
makers therefore considered themselves to be dele- 
gates of the sovereign people. They were honest in the 
service of their clients, inasmuch as the new Consti- 
tution left the powers with the people and at the same 
time provided a practicable scheme for the use of 
those powers through representative government in a 
federated republic. The Articles of Confederation 
were displaced on that basis. 

The United States of America had failed to func- 
tion satisfactorily under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The thirteen States had failed to form a truly 
sovereign nation. Circumstances continued to crowd 
these states into each other’s affairs. The growing prob- 
lems of foreign and domestic commerce, expansion of 
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the Union, support of the armed services and of the 
oificeholders, and problems of taxation finally forced 
the inevitable change. A commercial convention for 
the States was arranged for the month of September, 
1786, in the city of Annapolis, Maryland. Only a 
handful of representatives presented themselves, but 
in that handful were included James Madison and 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, Alexander Hamilton 
from New York, and John Dickinson from Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. These men believed in a stronger 
national government. They succeeded in adjourning 
the convention which was to have been devoted only 
to problems of commerce, of imports and exports, 
duties, shipping regulations, control of harbors, etc., 
and arranged for the calling of a much larger conven- 
tion for the following May, which was to meet in 
Philadelphia. This meeting became the Constitutional 
Convention which assembled in May, 1787, and 
adjourned in September of the same year. It produced 
in the meantime, the remarkable document since 
known as our Federal Constitution. 

The thirteen States in 1787 had an average age 
including their colonial periods of approximately 147 
years, or somewhat die same life span as have had the 
States west of the Mississippi River now. In those 147 
years communities had been settled, cities had devel- 
oped, and schools, colleges, and churches had been 
long established. Families had attached themselves to 
the soil and to the social fabric of their communities. 
Generations had come and gone. There had been 
developed a local and colonial stability and a tenacity 
of ownership. The men who figured importantly in 
this colonial life had interests at stake and they wanted 
to do what they could to protect these interests. 

The youth and vigor of the men in the Constitu- 
tional Convention were noteworthy. All States, with 
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the exception of Rhode Island, were represented. Some 
representatives, however, attended only a limited 
number of sessions. Thirty-seven of the most active 
of the fifty-five members averaged forty-six yean in 
age. The sixteen most active men, including James 
Madison, Edmund Randolph, Alexander Hamilton, 
John Dickinson, James Wilson, George Washington 
and Roger Sherman, had an average age of forty-two 
years. James Madison was thirty-six yean old, Alex- 
ander Hamilton thirty, Rufus King thirty-two, and 
Charles Pinckney twenty-nine. The larger number 
of the delegates were lawyers or jurists. Many of them 
had been educated in England or bad lived some time 
in Europe. All of thoqi had the stamp of America on 
them. All were high adventuren in a new world of 
political economy. Courage was characteristic. It was 
an Involuntary possession and an ever-present fact. 

The political background for our Constitution 
extended into ancient history. Many of the Conven- 
tion delegates had studied extensively the democracies 
of ancient Greece, the government of Rome, and the 
history of the eastern Mediterranean. They were like- 
wise students of the early city leagues of Germany, 
the union of the Dutch cities, the history of Polish 
federations, the early Italian Republics and, of course, 
the history of England and France. Their academic 
and politico-philosophic background was complete, 
within the limitations of the times. 

Various earlier writers of history and political phi- 
losophy wielded considerable influence in shaping the 
opinions of the delegates. Principal among these were 
John Locke and Montesquieu. Locke’s high regard for 
“common sense”, his belief in and defense of individual 
liberty, and his doctrine of "sovereignty of the peo- 
ple”, all strongly influenced the stronger members of 
the Convention as they had indeed influenced the 
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Continental Congress which had issued the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Montesquieu's doctrine of the 
separation of powers into legislative, executive, and 
judicial, pervaded the Convention from the time of 
convening until adjournment. 

American leaders of the Revolutionary and post- 
Revolutionary period were strongly affected by the 
creeds and theories of personal liberty and the natural 
rights of man which prevailed at that time. Thomas 
Paine, in his pamphlet, “The Rights of Man,” epito- 
mized many of these beliefs. Rousseau s works were 
influential Jefferson and his co-workers on the Dec- 
laration of Independence were apostles of the same 
spirit. The feeling of individual freedom was in the 
air. All men were believed to be endowed with certain 
inalienable rights; “that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

The real basis, however, for the Federal Constitution 
was the colonial life background of the Convention 
delegates. Rarely during the civilized era has any 
important body of people had such an opportunity to 
work out the formation of a government on a rational 
basis founded on actual experience. The thirteen col- 
onies bad grown from the simplest of beginnings. Each 
had survived a period of important colonial experience. 
The colonies had begun to come together, to coalesce, 
in the two decades before the Revolution. The first 
Continental Congress assembled in 1774. It was fol- 
lowed by another in 1776. Colonial leaders became 
personally well acquainted with one another. This 
acquaintanceship developed through the War of Libe- 
ration and during the establishment of the Union 
under the Articles of Confederation, Every colony 
established a form of colonial government. These 
forms had considerable similarity, yet enough differ- 
ence existed to give the different States the proper bases 
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for comparison, at a later date when the Constitution 
was being written and ratified. 

The fellowship among the delegates to the Conven- 
tion was of inestimable value. Most of the men attend- 
ing not only knew but trusted one another. 

George Washington was made chairman of the 
Convention by acclamation. His friendship with many 
of the delegates had been created during eight years 
of military campaigning in the War for Independence. 
That type of friendship is strong and from it came 
the early assumption and later determination that 
Washington would be the new nation’s first president 

Thus the stage was set for and by these men who 
met in Philadelphia in 1787. They, as delegates, carried 
through their parts with such fairness and wisdom as 
has seldom been seen in any of the world’s deliberative 
assemblies. 

These thoughtful and public-spirited men toiled 
over the formation of our present Federal Govern- 
ment, endeavoring to form the basis of a workable 
and satisf actory state instrument. They remained dil- 
igently at their task until the Constitution was car- 
ried through to ratification. They first created the 
Constitution. They then returned to their respective 
states and worked strenuously in presenting it fairly 
and completely to the people for their consideration. 
Hamilton, Madison, and. Jay have left in "The Fed- 
eralist” the greatest record of work done. But other 
delegates in other states also worked carefully and 
effectively for the acceptance of the new state docu- 
ment. 

The delegates, during and after the Convention, 
proceeded from a basis of logic, history, and experi- 
ence. They were thoughtful men, attempting to find 
a reasonable plan for a new, virile, and growing nation. 
History has long ago proclaimed them and their posi- 
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tions as unique in the records of civilized man. They 
sought justice in large measure for the nation which 
was forming. 

The men of the Constitutional Convention planned 
to establish a government of law. The general rules 
under which our nation was to operate and be operated 
were to be put down in definite terms. General 
law, justice and freedom of individual movement 
within the law, were the anchor blocks of the new 
Constitution. 

The fifty-five men who attended the Constitutional 
Convention had quite definite beliefs and opinions on 
a number of ends to be attained by the new instrument 
of government which they were about to form. They 
wanted, first of all, to create a stronger union, a more 
powerful nation with a central government equal to 
the task of dealing with problems both abroad and 
between the respective states. 

They wanted to retain as large a measure of state 
sovereignty as was possible. There were objections to 
the latter consideration, voiced principally by Hamil- 
ton, but the majority opinion unquestionably leaned 
toward the retention of stats sovereignty. James 
Madison wanted to refine and enlarge the public’s 
views, aims, and desires by passing them through the 
medium or screen of a chosen body of citizens. This 
meant a representative republic The union of the 
states made the government a federal republic or fede- 
rated republic. In fact, the Constitution goes so far 
as to state in Section 4 of Article IV that "The United 
States shall guarantee to every state in this Union a 
republican form of government” 

Madison, in "The Federalist," stated, "The federal 
and State governments are in fact hut different agents 
and trustees of the people, constituted with different 
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powers, and designed for different purposes.”*' Both 
Hamilton and Madison felt that the power of the 
states under the Constitution would be greater than 
the power of the federal government and that the 
states would play a greater part in the lives of their 
citizens than would the federal government. The 
states were considered economically and spiritually 
stronger. Throughout "The Federalist” the word 
"State” is capitalized, indicating the opinion of the 
times regarding the importance of the states’ position 
in the new republic. 

The framers of the Constitution had the firm inten- 
tion of protecting property rights. All of them had 
seen pioneers at work in a new world, actually hewing, 
forming and making the material wealth which their 
society posessed. They had intimate knowledge of 
society without wealth, without metals, hardware, 
furniture, farm implements, clothing, transportation, 
and the hundred and one items that provide the con- 
veniences of life. They knew the harshness of that 
life and the great differences which material wealth 
made, as far as the living conditions of men and women 
and children were concerned. They knew that fife 
with such wealth was infinitely easier than life without 
it. It was very natural that they wanted to establish 
protection for wealth and property which they them- 
selves had produced in such large part. 

The spiritual freedoms of man are greatly dimin- 
ished in value if man loses his right to possess material 
wealth. The principles of private ownership have been 
loudly challenged in late years, but the challenges and 
complaints came in large part from those members of 
society who, unfortunately, had lost their privileges 
of making money and accumulating wealth. It is not 

‘THE FEDERALIST by Alexander Hamilton, Jana Midifoo and John Jay. 
Tador Fubliahing Co,, 1142. Pig* 121. 
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the private ownership or possession of wealth which 
has been the cause of our recent social and economic 
ills. It has been the inability of those without wealth 
to secure it. The delegates to the Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 quite frankly paid considerable atten- 
tion to property rights. They had that objective 
clearly in mind when they accepted their commissions. 

Another subject on which the Convention had gen- 
eral agreement was the division of powers in the 
national government between the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches. The doctrine of balancing 
power with other power is one of the brightest and 
most successful in the varied history of man. Mankind 
has not yet reached the place where the omnipotence 
of any group or individual can safely be trusted. 

The balance-of-power doctrine is at work even in 
those cases where all seems to be regulated by previous 
and happy agreement. That agreement, as between 
victorious allies for example, is in existence simply 
because no one is supreme, nor has a chance of becom- 
ing supreme. Each has strength of its own. Each 
contributes a share to the alliance. Power balances 
and contributions balance. Rome fell apart under the 
unbalanced power of her emperors after they bad 
consumed the strength built up under the republic. 
Europe fell apart after the balance-of-power arrange- 
ment of Talleyrand, Metternich, Castlereigh, and 
Alexander had collapsed. Conversely, the Roman 
Catholic Church has prospered through a long era, 
during which her power has been counterweighted or 
balanced by Protestantism. 

The separation of powers or balancing of powers in 
our own Constitution has most certainly assisted the 
progress of the American Union in its march from 
obscurity to greatness in the last century and a half. 
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Madison in “The Federalist” asserted: “The accumu- 
lation of all powers, legislative, executive and judiciary, 
in the same hands, whether of one, a few, or many and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny." 1 
He continued, “It is equally evident that none of them 
ought to possess directly or indirectly an over-ruling 
influence over the others in die administration of 
their respective powers ” a Hamilton in the same work 
refers to “that important and well established maxim 
which requires a separation between the different 
departments of power.” 8 

Montesquieu’s doctrine of the separation of powers 
was quite generally held by the delegates. Yet all agreed 
on the existence of twilight zones between the three 
branches. No sharp line of cleavage exists between 
executive, legislative and judicial departments nor has 
it existed. The powers of each division fade somewhat 
and blend into the companion branch of government. 
The executive assists the legislative as does the judi- 
ciary. The legislative in turn occasionally takes a hand 
at administering government and passing judgment on 
the laws of the land. 

The eminent English historian, Lord Acton, writing 
toward the end of the 19th Century, made the follow- 
ing statement regarding the division of powers in 
government: “Of all checks on democracy, federation 
has been the most efficacious and the most congenial 
. . . The federal system limits and restrains the sov- 
ereign power by dividing it and by assigning to Gov- 
ernment only certain defined rights. It is the only 

‘•THE FEDERALIST by Aluaodcr Hi roil ion. Juan Madina tad Jobs 
J 17 . Tudor Publishing Co., 1 M 2 , Page 32?. 
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method of curbing not only the majority but the 
power of the whole people.' 1 * 

An additional important principle also agreed upon 
by the delegates was the necessity of self sustaining 
strength for the different branches of government. 
Each branch (legislative, executive, and judicial) had 
to he prepared to stand alone and defend its position 
against encroachment. The Constitution, however, 
only established the principles and the basis for polit- 
ical life. The power granted had to be sufficient in and 
of itself to prevent usurpation, provided that the 
power so granted was properly guarded and developed 
as the years passed and the government expanded. 

It was quite generally conceded that the legislative 
power was to be the dominant one. "The Federalist” of 
February 8 , 1788 , states, "In republican government 
the legislative authority necessarily predominates. ”t 

The division of our government into legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches was done with con- 
summate care. The delegates believed that the 
dominant legislative branch would tend to consolidate 
its power at the expense of the executive branch. The 
power and prestige of the presidency was therefore 
built up to offset this tendency, but this increased 
executive power was given with definite reservations. 
These reservations have quite successfully curbed the 
great latent though natural power of the presidential 
position until very recent years. 

The makers of the Constitution realized that the 
ultimate power and authority rested with the people. 
Under the Constitution a portion of these powers was 
to be delegated to duly elected representatives. These 

♦THE ROAD TO SERFDOM by Friedrich A. HayeL Unircrmy «f 
Chicago Pns, 1944. Page 220. 

tTHE FEDERALIST by Alexander Rural too. June* llidnon and John Jay. 
Tudor Publishing Co., 1942. Page 111. 
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men in turn were to use that portion of power and 
authority in the interest of the nation. They were to 
legislate and to administer a government. It was 
unquestionably the expectation of the Constitutional 
Convention that the will and intent of the people 
should be filtered through the offices of their chosen 
representatives. The constitutional requirements, the 
frequent elections and the scrutiny of the public were 
to secure for the people a selected and qualified group 
of men in the halls of Congress. Once elected, the rep- 
resentative or the senator had power of his own, dele- 
gated, it is true, and subject to withdrawal, but for 
the term of his office it was essentially his power to be 
used in the interest of the people. 

This conception of delegated power has been 
importantly altered, The members of Congress today 
are, in large parr, only the mouthpieces for their con- 
stituencies. Regrettably, the delegate is only too 
frequently the mouthpiece of the most aggressive 
minority of his constituency. A Urge part of his time 
is spent in following the various "polls" of public 
opinion, in pulse taking and in following the reports 
from his home district. Congress today cannot be said 
to be filtering and clarifying the will and intent of 
the public through the minds and acts of extraordi- 
nary servants of the people to whom has been delegated 
power for these purposes. Congressmen today receive 
their orders hourly and those orders come not from 
their constituencies but from segments of them. At 
the end of the term it is only the unusual member of 
Congress who can honestly assert that he spent his 
term exercising the delegated power which was given 
to him at the time of his election. All too often he has 
behaved much like the day laborer who asks his boss 
every day or at intervals during the day for his 
instructions. 
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The judiciary was considered by the delegates to be 
the weakest of the three branches in terms of self 
defense, principally because any judiciary theretofore 
known had been largely an instrument of the group in 
power. The merit of that reasoning of the delegates is 
obvious when we stop for a moment to consider the 
present (1944) high courts of Spain, Mexico, Ger- 
many, Russia, Japan, and other nations of the world 
where centralized power is dominant. Those courts 
are guided by few abstractions of justice. They are 
guided and ruled by the realities and practices of the 
government in power. They are in large part the 
instruments of the party concurrently in control of 
the government. 

Hamilton, in discussing the Judiciary, wrote in "The 
Federalist,” "It is impossible to keep the Judges too 
distinct from every other avocation than that of 
expounding the laws. It is peculiarly dangerous to 
place them in a situation to be either corrupted or 
influenced by the Executive.”* 

Because of the fact that the independent judiciary 
of our Federal Government has been one of our out- 
standing contributions to the science of government 
and because of the remarkable position of our Supreme 
Court over a long period of yean, and because of the 
excellent statement by Hamilton in The Federalist 
concerning the Judiciary, the author is taking the 
liberty of quoting extensively from those passages. 

"Whoever attentively considers the different depart- 
ments of power must perceive, that, in a government 
in which they are separated from each other, the 
judiciary, from the nature of its functions, will always 
be the least dangerous to the political rights of' the 
Constitution; because it will be least in a capacity to 

*THE FEDERALIST by Alexander Hanuhnn, Jamci Medina and Jobs Jay, 
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annoy or injure them. The Executive not only dis- 
penses the honors, but holds the sword of the com- 
munity. The legislature not only commands the purse, 
but prescribes the rules by which the duties and rights 
of every citizen are to be regulated. The judiciary, on 
the contrary, has no influence over either the sword or 
the purse; no direction either of the strength or of the 
wealth of the society; and can take no active resolution 
whatever. It may truly he said to have neither FORCE 
nor WILL, but merely judgment; and must ultimately 
depend upon the aid of the executive arm even for the 
efficacy of its judgments. 

"This simple view of the matter suggests several 
important consequences. It proves incontestably, that 
the judiciary is beyond comparison the weakest of the 
three departments of power* ; that it can never attack 
with success either of the other two; and that all 
possible care is requisite to enable it to defend itself 
against their attacks. It equally proves, that though 
individual oppression may now and then proceed from 
the courts of justice, the general liberty of the people 
can never be endangered from that quarter; I mean so 
long as the judiciary remains truly distinct from both 
the legislative and executive powers. . . . And it proves, 
in the last place, that as liberty can have nothing to 
fear from the judiciary alone, but would have every- 
thing to fear from its union with either of the other 
departments; that as all the effects of such a union 
must ensue from a dependence of the former on the 
latter, notwithstanding a nominal and apparent sepa- 
ration; that as, from the natural feebleness of the judi- 
ciary, it is in continual jeopardy of being overpowered, 
awed, or influenced by its co-ordinate branches; and 

*“Tle celebrated Montenjnieo, ipeeking af them, aajt: *Of the three 
powen a We motioned, the jodioary ii not to nothing/ SPIRIT OF LAWS. 
Vol. 1, Page lt£.” 
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that as nothing can contribute so much to its firmness 
and independence as permanency in office, this quality 
may therefore be justly regarded as an indispensable 
ingredient in its constitution, and, in a great measure, 
as the citadel of the public justice and public security. 

“The complete independence of the courts of justice 
is peculiarly essential in a limited Constitution. By a 
limited Constitution, I understand one which contains 
certain specified exceptions to the legislative authority ; 
such, for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of 
attainder, no ex-post -facto laws, and the like. Limita- 
tions of this kindfcan he preserved in practice no other 
way than through the medium of courts of justice, 
whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. Without 
this, all the reservations of particular rights or 
privileges would amount to nothing. 

“Some perplexity respecting the rights of the courts 
to pronounce legislative acts void, because contrary to 
the Constitution, has arisen from an imagination that 
the doctrine would imply a superiority of the judiciary 
to the legislative power. It is urged that the authority 
which can declare the acts of another void, must neces- 
sarily be superior to the one whose acts may be declared 
void. As this doctrine is of great importance in 
all the American constitutions, a brief discussion of the 
ground on which its rests cannot be unacceptable. 

"There is no position which depends on clearer 
principles, than that every act of a delegated authority, 
contrary to the tenor of the commission under which 
it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, therefore, 
contrary to the Constitution, can be valid. To deny 
this, would be to affirm, that the deputy is greater than 
his principal; that the servant is above his master; 
that the representatives of the people are superior to 
the people themselves; that men acting by virtue of 
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powers, may do not only what their powers do not 
authorize, but what they forbid. 

“ The interpretation of the laws is the proper 

and peculiar province of the courts. A constitution is, 
in fact, and must be regarded by the judges, as a 
fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to 
ascertain its meaning, as well as the meaning of any 
particular act proceeding from the legislative body. 
If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance 
between the two, that which has the superior obliga- 
tion and validity ought, of course, to be preferred; or, 
in other words, the Constitution ought to be preferred 
to the statute, the intention of the people to the 
intention of their agents. 

"But in regard to the interfering acts of a superior 
and subordinate authority, of an original and deriva- 
tive power, the nature and reason of the thing indicate 
the converse of that rule as proper to be followed. They 
teach us that the prior act of a superior ought to be 
preferred to the subsequent act of an inferior and 
subordinate authority; and that accordingly, when- 
ever a particular statute contravenes the Constitution, 
it will be the duty of the judicial tribunals to adhere 
to the latter and disregard the former. 

“Until the people have, by some solemn and authori- 
tative act, annulled or changed the established form, it 
is binding upon themselves collectively, as well as 
individually; and no presumption, or even knowledge, 
of their sentiments, can warrant their representatives 
in a departure from it, prior to such an act. But it is 
easy to see, that it would require an uncommon portion 
of fortitude in the judges to do their duty as faithful 
guardians of the Constitution, where legislative invas- 
ions of it had been instigated by the major voice of the 
community, . . .'** 

•THE FEDERALIST Ry Almnder Hamilton, J*m« Mtduon ind John Jiy. 
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Alexis de Tocqueville in his book, “The Old Regime 
and the Revolution,” made the following statement 
regarding the position of the judiciary in govern- 
ment, ". .. yet it is even more dangerous for the 
government than for the judiciary to transcend its 
scope; for the interference of the latter in the adminis- 
tration of government only injures the public business, 
whereas the interference of government in the admin- 
istration of justice tends to deprave the public mind, 
and to render mm servile and revolutionary at one and 
the same time,”* 

The Convention took definite means to establish the 
high place, the independence, and the great and good 
character of the Federal judiciary. Few will contend 
that the judiciary has been perfect, but its steady 
growth tn power and influence in a country remark- 
ably free from coercion is splendid evidence of its 
generally high character and its service to the people. 

We all know of the serious problem which con- 
fronted the Convention regarding the position of the 
large and small states and how eventually it was settled 
by the Connecticut Compromise which established the 
lower house of the legislature on a proportional or per- 
capita basis and the upper house or Senate on a state 
basis where the smaller state had voting power equal to 
the larger state. This also served another purpose. It 
served further to separate or to divide somewhat the 
dominating power of the legislative branch. 

The Convention faced other problems such as com- 
petition between the northern states and the southern 
states and the problems of commercial regions as 
opposed to agrarian districts. The question of the 
growth or territorial expansion of the nation and the 
admission of new states wa9 met and partially resolved. 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Al«k it Toe^nmlb. 
Hups A Brotim, 1 tfS. ftge ft. 
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The problems of slavery and the slave trade 'were both 
interjected into the Convention, but little definite 
work was done about either except to resolve that a 
slave economically was about three-fifths as valuable 
as a white. 

Lengthy consideration was given to the definition 
of powers for the different branches: the position and 
character of the veto, the apportionment and collec- 
tion of taxes, and the formation of the two houses of 
Congress and the selection of the members thereof. 
The position of the presidency was given long and 
careful study, but the manner of the candidate’s selec- 
tion and election was hurriedly or sketchily drawn, 
and the author ventures to say that any Convention 
delegate returning to a present-day election would 
never recognize the present process of choosing a pres- 
ident as an outgrowth of the deliberations of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention of 1787. The delegates obviously 
erred in that part of their program and the error has 
never been quite rectified. 

Regarding taxes under the new Constitution, 
Hamilton in “The Federalist” wrote as follows: “There 
is no part of the administration of government that 
requires extensive information and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of political economy, so much 
as the business of taxation. The man who understands 
those principles best will be least likely to resort to 
oppressive expedients, or sacrifice any particular class 
of citizens to the procurement of revenue. It might be 
demonstrated that the most productive system of 
finance will always be the least burdensome. There can 
be no doubt that in order to have a judicious exercise 
of the power of taxation, it is necessary that the person 
in whose hands it is should be acquainted with the 
general genius, habits, and modes of thinking of the 
people at large, and with the resources of the country. 
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And this is all that can be reasonably meant by a 
knowledge of the interests and feelings of the people.”* 
This sounds strangely antagonistic to a generation 
where taxation is looked upon and used as a means of 
reform and the redistribution of wealth. 

Madison in "The Federalist” wrote, “Among the 
difficulties encountered by the Convention, a very im- 
portant one must have lain in combining die requisite 
stability and energy in government with the inviolable 
attention due to liberty and the republican form.”t 
This consideration of liberty appears again and again. 
In fact, it was always present It was the very essence 
of the Constitution and its composition. The Consti- 
tution was merely a masterful attempt to establish 
Hberty under written law, dear for everyone to read 
and to understand. The Convention delegatus were 
imbued with the doctrines of liberty and freedom 
established on a rational basis. They believed much as 
Thomas F. Woodlock, a writer for the Wdl Street 
Journd, believed when be wrote on October 14, 1942: 
“True liberalism is an ideology and a tradition which 
has characterized the western culture for many cen- 
turies, and freedom is the soul of both. The whole 
history of western civilization is the story of man’s 
long quest for freedom. The quest was born in Greece 
at the very dawn of Hellas. When the eastern and 
northern barbarian hordes overran the worn-out 
empire of Rome, Christianity took over the quest, gave 
- it a soul and philosophy, and Christendom arose. The 
root of all notions of freedom is the inviolable per- 
sonality of man. That notion always had an ultimate 
religious basis, and Christianity for the first time laid 
bare its full nature. Man is by nature free as a creature 
of God, fashioned in the image and likeness of his 

♦THE FEDERALIST by Alaonder Hanlem, Jinm Midfem tad John Jry. 
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Creator and endowed with free will even to the point 
of defying the Creator himself. Upon no other foun- 
dation can any theory of human freedom be logically 
based. Freedom, so understood, was the soul of the 
western civilization whose ethos was profoundly 
Christian — and that was liberalism. What is left of 
it today is liberalism,” Woodlock wrote in June, 1941 : 
“Order can rest only upon principles, that is upon 
truth which remains true and is recognized as such by 
reason. The certain end of the pragmatic philosophy 
is force — sooner or later — and force ultimately means 
disorder. From that conclusion there is no escape.” 

Summation 

The formation of our republic was a natural devel- 
opment following our American Revolution. 

Charles Downer Hazen in his "Modem European 
History” had this to say regarding the character of that 
struggle in the Revolution and its subsequent unfold- 
ing. “The struggle for the fundamental rights of free 
men, for that was what the American Revolution 
signified for both America and England, was long 
doubtful. France now took her revenge for the humili- 
ations of the Seven Yean’ War by aiding the thirteen 
colonies, hoping thus to humble her arrogant neighbor, 
grown so great at her expense. It was the disasters of 
the American War that saved the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government for England by rendering the King 
unpopular, because disgracefully unsuccessful. In 
1782 Lord North and all his colleagues resigned: for 
the first time an entire ministry had been overthrown. 

"George the Third’s attempt to be master in the 
state had failed and although die full consequences of 
his defeat did not appear for some time, nevertheless 
they were decisive for the future of England. The king 
might henceforth reign but he was not to govern. To 
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get this cardinal principle of free government under 
monarchal forms established, an empire was disrupted. 
From that disruption flowed two mighty consequences. 
The principles of republican government gained a field 
for development in the New World, and those of con- 
stitutional or limited monarchy, a field in one of the 
famous countries of the Old. These two types of 
government have since exerted a powerful and an 
increasing influence upon other peoples desirous of 
controlling their own destinies. Their importance as 
models of imitation has not yet been exhausted.”* 

The clarity and brevity of the Constitution are 
remarkable. It may well be asked from whom or from 
where came the direct and clear language of this docu- 
ment? The answer is that it came from two commit- 
tees, one a committee of detail made up of eleven 
delegates, the other a committee of style made up of 
five members. In these committees were brilliance, 
ability, and honesty. Men with these qualities went 
to work and produced a literary masterpiece. 

The Constitution formed a nation. It gave into the 
hands of the national government so formed the 
power to deal effectively with national problems. It 
left the States with a limited sovereignty, but at the 
same time recognized clearly the rights and obligations 
of the States to care for local and regional affairs. It 
carried powerful and specific guarantees of individual 
freedom. 

The astonishing brevity of the Constitution and its 
general import have permitted or fostered a flexibility 
in our government which has carried us through eras 
of tremendous changes and great economic develop- 
ment. The history of this new government is briefly 
sketched in the two following chapters. 

‘MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY try Owls Downor Hum. Haary 
Hide & Company, 1917. Page «, 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
1787 - 1932 

"So slow the growth of whit is excellent ; so 
htfi to attain perfection m tins nether world" 

— Cosfper 

The Tjjk. Wiluui Cornu, Be. 1, L U 


The greatest minds in the Colonies participated in 
the framing of the Constitution and in the establish- 
ment of the new government under that Constitution. 
In fact, many of those men who had assisted at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia later 
worked energetically in their own home states to 
secure the desired ratification of the Convention’s 
handiwork. In Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia the supporters of the new state 
document extended themselves to the utmost in order 
to secure ratification. The active supporters of the 
new Constitution included Rufus King of Massachu- 
setts, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, Alexander 
Hamilton of New York, William Livingston of 
Delaware, Benjamin Franklin and James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, John Dickinson of Delaware, George 
Washington and James Madison, Jr. of Virginia, John 
Rutledge and Charles Pinckney of South Carolina. 
These are but a few of the more illustrious names. 

It was most fortunate that the leading men of the 
Colonies did participate in the establishment of the 
new government. Otherwise its existence would prob- 
ably have been shortlived. Vital problems concerning 
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the national credit, inter-state commerce, the north- 
west territorial boundaries, foreign relations, establish- 
ment of our new form of government of balanced 
powers, all presented themselves for immediate solu- 
tion. The problems were studied and resolved by the 
most distinguished single panel of American leaders 
which has yet appeared. 

The good example set by our early leaden has not 
been continued. To a very regrettable extent the 
nation has ignored its government from the time of 
Monroe's era of good feeling to 1932, a period of over 
one hundred years. This does not mean that the history 
of our government has been puerile and colorless or 
lacking in the services of great men. Many fine and 
capable men have served us during that century, but 
the part which they played has been too often over- 
shadowed by the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of our nation. We have followed too literally 
the Jeffersonian mandate calling for a minimum of 
government. The history of the development of our 
country in many ways has been much more interest- 
ing and active than the history of the development 
of our government. 

The Federal Constitution established in 1787 was a 
basis for the formation of a vigorous nation. It pro- 
vided a flexibility which has been positively essential 
in the life of an expanding people. During those one 
hundred and forty-five years, or from 1787 to 1932, 
our continental nation had grown from a population 
of less than four millions to a population of about one 
hundred and twenty-five millions. Our continental 
area had increased from 888,811 square miles to 
3,608,787 square miles, including Alaska. We became 
an international power through purchase, war and 
annexation. The Louisiana Territory, with an area 
of 827,192 square miles, was purchased in 1803 at a 
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surprise price of $15,000,000.00. Florida was pur- 
chased in 1819 at a price of $5,000,000.00, which was 
likewise an astonishingly low figure. Texas was annexed 
in 1845 and the conquest of California, New Mexico, 
and other Mexican territory came in 1848. The pur- 
chase of our tiny southwest corner commonly known 
as the Gadsden Purchase, was made in 1853 at a cost of 
$10,000,000.00. The purchase was made as a feeble 
effort to soften the somewhat high-banded conquest of 
Mexican territory a few years before. 

The Oregon Territory boundary was settled in 
1846, and that area of 285,580 square miles formally 
annexed. Alaska was purchased from Russia during 
Johnson’s administration for the amazing price of 
$7,200,000.00. These vast areas combined with the 
territories gained in the Revolutionary W ar now make 
up our nation. Good fortune, trickery, conquest, 
sharp bargaining, and fair negotiations have all played 
their part in this growth. Napoleon and Talleyrand 
almost gave us the Louisiana Territory in 1803. 

The seafaring, commercial, and agrarian commun- 
ity of thirteen colonies became the greatest industrial 
power in the world in the years from 1787 to 1932. 
The new nation, left largely to itself by the outside 
world, had, nevertheless, participated in five major 
wars in the period between 1787 and 1932 — the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, the Gvil War, War with 
Spain, and World War I. Slavery disappeared. The 
status of the Negro had been completely changed. The 
states had been definitely subordinated to the Federal 
Government. Nullification and secession are now for- 
gotten terms. The American Indian nearly disap- 
peared. The population of the nation became a 
confused mixture of many races and minority groups. 

Tremendous events had occurred during those one 
hundred and forty-five years. Yet our Constitution 
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and our government remained much the same as they 
were during the period of Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe. Probably the greatest change and the most 
regrettable change which would be noted today by 
Hamilton, Washington, James Wilson, John Dickin- 
son, James Madison, Oliver Ellsworth, and others, 
could they return to life, would be the present failure 
of the strongest and best men of the nation to engage 
in the problems of government. In 1932 those men, 
thousands of them, were to be found in commerce, 
industry, banking, and the professions, but rarely in 
politics. 

The great problems of the government during those 
one hundred and forty-five years revolved around the 
questions of the establishment of the new Federal Gov- 
ernment, states’ rights vs. rights of the federal or 
national government, secession, territorial expansion, 
slavery, tariff and its twin problem of agrarianism vs. 
industrialism, social reform and enlargement of the 
rights and privileges of the common man. Paralleling 
these major problems have been numerous difficulties 
of lesser although definite importance, such as the rela- 
tive positions of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of the government, the use and disposal 
of public lands, the conservation of national resources, 
the control of trusts and the moneyed interests, public 
works programs and construction of systems of com- 
munication, expansion of the government and the 
growth of minority groups and blocs. 

The Federal Government from time to time during 
this period has been taken over by various powerful 
groups, which groups controlled or came to control 
two and occasionally all three branches of the govern- 
ment. Jefferson and his "Republicans” did this in 1 801 . 
Andrew Jackson and his Westerners, together with 
eastern Democrats, were the next group in 1829. 
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Thaddeus Stevens, Benjamin Wade, and their fellow 
Re constructionists literally stole control of the gov- 
ernment in 1865 upon the death of Lincoln and 
brought on the nation one of the most shameful periods 
of its history. The Republicans took control again 
under Harding in 1921 and by sufferance rather than 
energy, continued in power for eight yean, riding the 
crest of an inflation period. 

It is interesting to note that three great early 
American patriots, George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, and Patrick Henry, literally died in the 
defense of the new government, in the establishment 
of which all three had helped. Hamilton’s feud with 
Aaron Burr was political and Hamilton considered him 
an enemy of the Republic. George Washington and 
Patrick Henry died during a controversy over state’s 
vs. national rights, in which contest both energetically 
took sides in defense of the new republic. 

Jefferson in 1801 came to power with a sweeping 
mandate from the people. He believed in simplicity and 
honesty in government and in a widened electorate. 
His national policy was agrarian. He feared the growth 
of dries and mistrusted the commercial interests of 
New England and New York. His strong belief in the 
doctrine of state’s rights as against a powerful national 
government led him into opposition against Alexander 
Hamilton and later John Ma rshall. Yet it was during 
Jefferson’s administration that Chief Justice Marshall 
laid and cemented the foundation of a strong central 
government. 

A brief survey of the history of our Supreme Court 
during this period ( 1787-19 J2) is here in order. 

John Marshall believed in a strong federal govern- 
ment and from his position on the Supreme Court, to 
which he was appointed by John Quincy Adams in 
1801, he proceeded to implement that belief in a series 
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of great decisions which stand to this day and which 
had as much or more to do with the form of our gov- 
ernment than the work of any other individual in our 
history. 

John Marshall himself virtually built the present 
great authority of the Supreme Court. Before his era, 
beginning in 1801, the position of Chief Justice held 
few attractions for qualified candidates. Neither John 
Jay nor Oliver Ellsworth, who both preceded Marshall 
as Chief Justice, gave the position a great deal of con- 
cern. Marshall was of a different stripe. He had served 
with Washington and Hamilton at Valley Forge and 
a common spirit toward the Constitution prevailed 
with all three men. 

Four of Marshall’s decisions provided the comer 
stones of his Supreme Court career. The Maibury vs. 
Madison Case established the principle of judicial 
review of Acts of Congress by the Supreme Court. The 
Dartmouth Case established the doctrine of the invio- 
lability of contracts. The Gibbons vs. Ogden Case 
established the principle of federal control over inter- 
state commerce. The McCulloch vs. Maryland decision 
denied the states the privilege of abridging the 
national powers of the Federal Government. This 
decision brought forth also the far-reaching and con- 
troversial doctrine of implied powers, “let the end 
be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tution and all means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which are not pro- 
hibited, which consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution are Constitutional.” 

John Marshall died in 1836 after thirty-five years of 
great influence in our government, an influence which 
has reached through the subsequent history of the 
Republic. It is difficult to imagine what course our 
government would have taken had it not been for 
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Marshall’s appearance on the national scene as a coun- 
terbalance to the Jeffersonian doccrinfes and policies 
of enlarged state’s rights. 

Roger B. Taney of Maryland was appointed by 
Andrew Jackson as Marshall’s successor. Under him 
the power of the Supreme Court continued. It devel- 
oped a strong pro-slavery and state’s rights attitude 
during Taney’s incumbency. In 1857 the notorious 
Dred-Scott decision was handed down by the Chief 
Justice. President Lincoln devoted much of his energy 
and influence to the reversal of that decision by his 
new appointments. Salmon P. Chase succeeded Taney 
as Chief Justice in 1864. His most notable achievement 
was the presiding over the impeachment trial of An- 
drew Johnson. Had a less imposing and less firm Chief 
Justice presided over this trial it is probable that Pres- 
ident Johnson would have been removed from his posi- 
tion and the great position of the Presidency would 
have fallen thereafter under the domination of 
Congress. 

The Supreme Court, to a great extent, was deprived 
of power by a vindictive Congress during the ’'Recon- 
struction” period after die Civil War. Nevertheless, 
the Court had by this time established itself in the very 
fabric of government In the words of Burton J. 
Hendricks in his book, "Bulwark of the Republic,” the 
people had come to realize that "unless there is some 
impartial referee outside its own (i.e. Congress’) 
authority to determine whether it has observed the 
rules, the Constitution is automatically abolished. The 
powers granted by the people (to the government) can 
be disregarded at will.”* 

The continued high character of the Court has been 
its best safeguard. Salmon P. Chase was followed as 

’BULWARK OH THE REPUBLIC by Barton J. Hendrick. Little, Brawn 
•ad Company, 1941. P»ge 94. 
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Chief Justice by Morrison R. Waite in 1873, who 
served until 1888. Melville Weston Fuller succeeded 
Waite and served until 1 9 1 0. Edward D. White served 
from 1910 to 1921. President Harding appointed 
William Howard Taft as Chief Justice and he served 
until 1930, when Charles Evans Hughes was called to 
the chair. Hb successor was Harlan P. Stone who was 
made Chief Justice by President Roosevelt in 1941. 

A position on the Supreme Court sobers men. The 
members come to assert an intellectual independence 
and reflective viewpoint which steadies decisions and 
oft times causes a complete reversal of attitude over 
that held by the individual justice prior to appoint- 
ment. This was evident in the men appointed by 
Jefferson during the period of his contest with the 
national judiciary. It was likewise evident in Jackson’s 
appointees, and it became particularly evident during 
the post Civil War period when a justice like Joseph 
P. Bradley, a Grant appointee, became one of the bril- 
liant members in a long list of notable members on the 
Court. 

The characters of the Chief Justices indicate the 
general character of the Court. However, many of 
the Associate Justices rank as high, if not higher than 
their presiding officers in brilliance and achievement. 
The names of a few of these men will illustrate. In the 
early history of the Court the name of Associate Jus- 
tice Joseph Story stands out. Within the past 75 years 
we may name Samuel Miller, appointed by Lincoln; 
John Marshall Harlan, appointed by Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1877; Oliver Wendell Holmes appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902; Louis D. Brandeis, 
appointed by Woodrow Wilson in 1916; and Benjamin 
Cardozo, appointed by Hoover in 1932. The list is flkr 
too long for these few names to give any semblance of 
completeness. 
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Strong efforts to control our Supreme Court have 
appeared throughout our history. Jefferson, because 
of Federalist action in packing the Courts, wanted to 
minimize the power of the Federal Judiciary. President 
Jackson, for a different reason, had a similar attitude 
Congress, after the Civil War, wanted to control or 
subordinate the position of the Court It succeeded 
temporarily. Efforts to control the Court in recent 
years will he discussed in a later chapter. Despite these 
recurring efforts and despite the fact that the Court 
actually lives by sufferance (the Constitution itself 
made little provision for the actual formation and 
maintenance of the Court), it thrives, and as great a 
student of government as Viscount Bryce has declared 
it to be one of America’s great contributions to the art 
of government. The fact that the Supreme Court lives 
on its merit alone is probably the cause of its continued 
high position in America. It may be assumed also that 
the Court’s struggle for continued independence and 
influence keeps the Tribunal in a healthy condition. 

There are strong reasons for the continued impor- 
tance of the Supreme Court. The very character of 
our Federal Republic requires the existence of a 
Supreme Judicial Tribunal. The problems involved in 
the complex relationship between the nation and the 
states, and those involved in the various rights of the 
citizens under state and national jurisdiction require 
the existence of such a Court. It is safe to say that 
without the Court our government could not possibly 
continue to exist in its present federal form. 

Fortunately, the Court lives and serves the purposes 
for which it was intended. Unfortunately, neither the 
states nor the Federal Government have kept pace with 
social progress in their amendments to the Constitu- 
tion or in their legislation. This fact alone has caused 
much criticism of the Court and its decisions. The 
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fault may more justly be laid at the door of Congress, 
the President, and the various state governments 
which, over the years, have failed to revise or indicate 
a revision of the fundamental law in the light of 
changing times. The Court can only properly work 
from the basis of existing law and not from what 
should be on the statute books. 


The period from 1787 to 1800 was a period of uni- 
fication of the nation, the establishment of the new 
government, and the building of a national credit 
structure. During this period the quarrels with Great 
Britain over the boundaries of the Northwest Terri- 
tory were settled through the efforts of our Minister, 
John Jay. There was fortunately enough leadership 
and enough coalescence among the people and states 
to forestall any disastrous quarreling within the new 
government during this formative period. 

In 1801 Thomas Jefferson ushered in a new era. He 
wished to guide the new nation in a direction some- 
what at variance with the aims and desires of Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and Adams. His emphasis on personal 
rights, decentralized power in the government, on sub- 
ordination of the judiciary, on economic pressure and 
arbitration as answers to national and international 
problems, served to place him in opposition to 
Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall and lesser 
Federalists. These opposing groups established rival 
philosophies of government which, with variations, 
have survived to this day. Had it not been for John 
Marshall’s unshakeable faith in the prerogatives of the 
judiciary and the dominance of the national over the 
states’ governments, it is probable that the newly estab- 
lished Union would have been torn apart early in its 
history. 
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The adaptability of the Constitution was shown in 
these early years. Within seventeen years of its adop- 
tion the Constitution had been strengthened and 
revised with twelve amendments. The first ten of these 
constituted the "Bill of Rights”, However, the people 
and the Congress alike thereupon proceeded to neglect 
and forget the right of amendment and no more 
changes in the basic law appeared until Lincoln’s 
emancipation amendment in 186?. 

The westward expansion of our country began 
under Jefferson with the purchase in 1803 of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana out of current revenue and without 
an appropriation from Congress. The Texas problem 
can be said to have begun at that time, inasmuch as the 
boundaries of both Texas and Louisiana were clouded 
by the previous back-and-forch ownership between 
France and Spain. Regardless of boundaries and title, 
the proximity of Texas now made inevitable the over- 
flow of our westbound emigration into that portion 
of Mexico. The purchase of Louisiana also gave impe- 
tus to the growth of the West and the rise of Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay, and the War Hawks, which 
group assisted mightly in pushing the United States 
into war with Britain in 1812 after the failure of 
Jefferson's policy of economic boycott. 

Jefferson's peaceful "minimum of government” 
revolution leveled off during the administrations of 
Madison and Monroe and John Adams. John Adams 
as Secretary of State under Monroe demilitarized the 
U.S.-Canadian boundary. The all-powerful Republi- 
can or Republican-Democrats Party which had swept 
aside the previously all-powerful Federalist Party 
began to show signs of fatigue and stress during Adams' 
administration. The problems of states' rights, nulli- 
fication of the Constitution, and slavery had been 
attacked, but no decisions had been reached. Henry 
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Clay’s compromise measure of 1820 had served tem- 
porarily to divide the Louisiana Purchase between slave 
and free states on the 3 6° 30' parallel with the excep- 
tion of Missouri, which had already been admitted as 
a slave state. However, the storm over slavery was 
gradually taking clearer form and the contest between 
the North and the South was approaching the bitter- 
ness which was to mar the following half century. 

The Democratic Party (known to Jefferson as the 
Republican or Republican-Democrats) led by West- 
erners, swept Jackson into power in 1828 and the 
opposition group, built up somewhat by Monroe and 
more fully by John Adams, was swept out of office by 
the new broom wielders from the west. 

The Jackson era extended from 1828 to 1840 
although his own term of office ended in 1836. This 
was an interlude. It is interesting chiefly because of' 
the personal character of Andrew Jackson and his fol- 
lowers. The Tennessee or frontier statesman was a 
choleric follower of the principles of Jefferson, prob- 
ably without knowing it. He came to the presidency 
less prepared, in a formal way, for that position than 
any other president before or since. He was a patriot 
and a staunch admirer of the Constitution as he under- 
stood the Constitution, which wasn’t very well. He 
had an undeviating sense of justice, honor, and loyalty. 
His political acts were impulsive and frequently vio- 
lent Jackson’s influence was powerful from 1824 to 
1 840. He dominated the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment during his administration and exhibited some 
contempt for the judicial department However, he 
neither overawed nor overpowered John Marshall, who 
remained Chief Justice until 1836, the year of the 
jurist’s death. 

Jackson had nothing but hostility for the vested 
commercial and moneyed interests. He overpowered 
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the United States Bank and secured revocation of its 
charter. He distrusted England. He was an ardent 
nationalist. Nullification was killed during this era and 
it is probable that Jackson would have killed its cham- 
pion, John C Calhoun of South Carolina, as willingly 
as he spiked the guns of the “Nullifies,” inasmuch as 
he had a vehement personal dislike for the man. The 
South might rationally have justified nullification, but 
the nation as a whole was behind Jackson in his refusal 
to permit this step backward toward the days of the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Andrew Jackson and his group of Westerners, 
southern Democrats and northern commoners, sum- 
marily disposed of the problems of government which 
arose during this era. They had taken over the Federal 
Government. The Whig Party was as yet neither uni- 
fied nor certain of its program. Unfortunately it never 
did completely conquer these two weaknesses. 

The great problems of slavery, the admission of 
Texas, establishment of a sound banking system, the 
problems of westward expansion, the tariff, and seces- 
sion were not even partially solved during this era. The 
nation was growing rapidly and space, with freedom, 
was accepted as the solution for all national ilk 

Our country's first great depression broke in 1837. 
A speculative era came to a climax. Extravagant land 
transactions, particularly in the West, were the prin- 
cipal cause of the boom and the subsequent crash. The 
economic crisis was severe. It might have been appre- 
ciably alleviated by the existence of a sound banking 
system, but there was none. The state h anks were in 
a demoralized and insolvent condition. The United 
States Bank, like so many of Jackson's opponents, had 
in 1836 lost its duel with the President. These were 
years of minimum government with nature producing 
its own remedies for the periodic maladjustments of 
society. 
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The Jackson era was further important and inter- 
esting because of the rise of new figures on the national 
scene. The life and struggles of these newcomers filled 
the pages of our history for about thirty years. The 
list includes among many, the names of Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Charles Sumner, 
and Sam Houston. Of this illustrious group the last 
named is the only one who achieved in a positive and 
definite manner the objectives to which he had devoted 
a principal part of an amazing life. Houston freed 
Texas from Mexico, made it into a nation and secured 
its annexation to the United States, an accomplishment 
which ranks with any political achievement in our 
history. Houston may also be noted as one important 
American leader who energetically defended the rights 
of the American Indian. 

It was during the Jackson era that the mantle of 
defender of the Constitution slipped from the shoul- 
ders of Marshall in 1836 and was retrieved and carried 
by Daniel Webster until his death in 1852. 

Railroad building east of the Alleghenys began in 
earnest during this period and the government was 
drawn into the problems of developing and financing 
these new arteries of communication along with the 
roads and canals. Transportation was recognized as 
a problem of national importance. 

The period from 1840 to the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860 may appropriately be termed the era 
of political confusion. William Henry Harrison, a 
Whig, was elected to the presidency in 1 840, He died 
in office and John Tyler, a slave-owning Southern 
Democrat, became the president within three months 
after Harrison's inauguration. He had been elected by 
the Whigs as a running mate for Harrison on the 
famous "Tippecanoe and Tyler too” slogan. The Con- 
stitution made no definite statement about the. Vice 
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President’s assuming the presidency upon the death of 
the President, but Tyler did assume the higher post 
and the practice, once started, has become law. 

Roger B. Taney was made Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court by Andrew Jackson in 1 8 3 6. He was 
a strong Southern sympathizer and considered the 
Negro merely a chattel, an item of property. Yet 
Taney, during 28 years on the Court, exhibited an 
exemplary social consciousness of the rights of free 
men (Le. white men) as opposed to the rights of vested 
interests, 

The shadow of the slavery problem lengthened omi- 
nously over the land but little of a constructive nature 
was advanced as a solution. Compromise after com- 
promise was offered and established only to be crushed 
under the onrush of tragic events. The forms and 
voices of great men filled the halls of Congress but the 
irresi stable forces of opposing systems and societies 
defied their greatest efforts. Among these leaders the 
names of Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Benton, Cass, Sew- 
ard, Douglas, and Jefferson Davis stand out. All of 
these men hungered for the presidency. None of them 
achieved it, although Davis did succeed in erecting a 
new and temporary republic over which he presided 
for more than three years. 

Texas was annexed to the Union in 1845 by a joint 
resolution of Congress. The rush to Texas was on and 
the Mexican War followed in 1 846. These two events 
brought our fifth great increase in territory, inasmuch 
as we took from Mexico the territory of New Mexico 
and California, which carried our frontier to the 
Pacific. 

The Gadsden Purchase was made in 1853, wherein 
we paid some $ 1 0,000,000.00 to Mexico in conscience 
money for a small section of land on the southern 
border of the present state of Arizona. The Oregon 
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boundary dispute was settled in 1846 and our present 
continental boundary, exclusive of Alaska, was, in 
general, established in 1 8 f 3. 

All of this land made western expansion easy and 
inevitable and the government facilitated the purchase 
and ownership of farms and homesteads. Land was 
cheap everywhere, a widely prevailing price being 
$2.00 per acre with 10c down and easy terms for the 
balance. 

Every accession of territory caused the slavery issue 
to flame anew. States were considered and counted as 
"pro slave” or "free”, far in advance of their admission 
to the Union. Each new state was looked upon as an 
increase of political power for the North or the South, 
particularly in the Senate where any state meant two 
votes. Texas became a slave state. The South expected 
the huge Lone Star state to be split into several states, 
each with its two Senators, and provision was made at 
the time of annexation for division into Eve separate 
commonwealths. Agreements and compromises were 
reached, but after each such agreement or compromise 
the South began to look for new sources of territory 
and power with which to match the steady growth of 
the Northern states. Even Cuba and the Vest Indies 
were considered. New purchases, annexations or con- 
quests of additional territory from Mexico were 
planned. The South wanted political power to save her 
social structure. 

The problems of the institution of slavery had been 
avoided by the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
The failure to face those problems caused mote misery, 
bloodshed, and unhappiness than any other issue in 
American life down to the present time. The nation’s 
leaders and lawmakers and the governments of the 
states failed to rectify the Constitution’s failure in this 
regard until the appearance of Abraham Lincoln in 
American politics. 
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Henry Clay's compromise of 1 820 divided the Lou- 
isiana Purchase on die 36° 30' parallel between free 
and slave territory. Missouri was, nevertheless, admit- 
ted as a slave state in 1821. Texas was annexed in 
1 845 as a slave state. The Wilmot Proviso attached to 
the Gadsden Purchase Bill would have prohibited slav- 
ery in the territory ceded by Mexico after the Mexican 
War. The Wilmot Proviso was rejected. California 
was admitted as a free state in 1850. 

In the year 1850 Henry Gay and Daniel Webster, 
in a last desperate effort to avoid civil war, put together 
their last compromise with the South. The New 
Mexico territory, outside of California which was free, 
was to develop as it would in accordance with the 
desires of the settlers. Slave traffic should end in the 
District of Columbia. The nation was to enforce more 
rigidly the fugitive-slave laws. The Compromise 
gained time for the North. 

Daniel Webster, who died in 1852, probably did as 
much toward the winning of the Civil War, which he 
did not live to see, as did any single American. His 
great congressional debates, his strong defense of the 
Constitution, his powerful love of the Union, created 
tridespread and great spiritual values in the North and 
went far in carrying the Northern states through to 
victory in 1865. The many discordant elements in the 
Union, the blundering and bungling of all phases of 
the war effort, the almost frightful mismanagement of 
the war, the suffering of men and the great losses of 
effectiveness in all the major campaigns, make one 
pause in astonishment over the fact that the North 
could win such a war at all. 

It was not only the time to develop and grow strong 
(eleven precious years) which Clay and Webster gave 
the North by the Compromise of 1850. It was also 
that intangible moral or patriotic sense which Webster 
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had imparted to the nation he loved, over a period pf 
more than thirty years, which served to carry the 
North to victory. Webster followed Marshall, Wash- 
ington, and Hamilton as the principal defender of an 
indissoluble Union under the Federal Constitution. 
The Union's next great champion was Abraham 
Lincoln, a character unlike the others in most respects, 
but much like them in his firm loyalty to the nation 
and its fundamental law. 

The Compromise of 1 8 5 0 did not stop the spreading 
fire of the slavery and secession issues. The South as 
usual looked elsewhere for strength. In 18 J4 the Con- 
gress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill making slavery 
lawful in any state where the inhabitants at the time of 
admission into the Union indicated that slavery was 
wanted. It reopened almost every phase of the slavery 
issue. It was reputed to have been the handiwork of 
President Pierce, his Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, 
and Senator Stephen A. Douglas. In 1857 Chief Jus- 
tice Taney handed down his famous Dred-Scott 
decision. At last the South had gained control of the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial departments 
of the government. All three went about the business 
of saving the institution of slavery. 

The Civil War was unquestionably precipitated by 
the Southerners’ monopoly of governmental power 
and the vindictiveness with which it was exercised. 
Taney's Dred-Scott decision said in effect that the 
rights of states were primary rights and that each and 
every state had a common interest in every new terri- 
tory, that slaves were property and that change of 
venue did not change the fundamental status of the 
chattel. The gauntlet was thrown. 

It has been argued that the Civil War was the result 
of rivalry between the agrarian South and die indus- 
trial and manufacturing North. This may be true, 
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bat the statement in and of itself means little, and at 
best it can be but a partial truth. 

The institution of slavery had been passively 
accepted by the nation’s founders and leaders during 
the days of the Articles of Confederation, and the 
writing and establishment of the Constitution. It con- 
tinued to live. The South, at one time lukewarm 
toward the continuation of slavery, about 1787, grad- 
ually became obsessed with the idea of its continuation. 
It thereafter spent seventy- five years in a vain attempt 
to prove its later conclusion as correct. In the mean- 
time the North and West continued their industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural growth and inevitably 
pulled away from the slave states in an economic way. 
Rivalry and bitter opposition between the sections was 
the result. An enormous portion of the actual, assessed 
wealth of the South was in slaves. Economic develop- 
ment in the North and West threatened the existence 
of that wealth. Also, slavery became more and more 
a moral and political issue. Abolition was threatening 
the existence of a social order based upon the institu- 
tion of slavery and the use of slaves as property or 
wealth. 

This calamitous question was attacked in many ways 
during these years, 1787-186$, but the only solution 
offered was some compromise. The actual elimination 
of slavery by some rational, orderly process was neither 
consistently proposed nor planned. 

Abraham Lincoln has an assured and high place in 
our own history and in world history because of his 
steadfast and humanitarian objectives. He, almost 
alone among the leaders of a half century, saw that 
the existence of slavery itself was the evil core of the 
great slavery question. Like John Marshall, however, 
Lincoln hoped to attack his problem in an orderly 
manner. He wanted the Dred-Scott decision reversed 
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by judicial process. He wanted above all to save the 
Union. He wanted to free the slaves. He wanted 
justice and good will between all the states. It is open 
to question whether or not he hoped or intended to 
give or even to attempt to give social and political 
equality to the liberated Negro. The inarch of events 
overtook him and his tragic death struck down the 
defender of justice and human rights before he could 
complete even a part of his early plans. His singleness 
of purpose and his amazing clarity of vision, however, 
did save the Union. 

Four horror-stricken years of Civil War decided the 
questions of slavery and secession. These same yean 
and their results also disclosed how a nation or a part 
of a nation can consume the flower of its citizenship 
in a single bloody war. In 18 61 the population of the 
South was one-fourth that of the North. Yet the war’s 
casualty list of both sections was approximately the 
same. The South was poor in railroads and industries 
in 1861. It was devastated by 1865. The slaves had 
been freed by constitutional amendment in 1 865 with 
no compensation to the previous owners. The South 
was spiritually and materially bankrupt. The twelve 
years following the Civil War were to add gall to the 
wormwood. It would be difficult to find in history the 
equal of this story where one section of a nation or 
people has suffered so terribly in its relations with 
another section of that same nation. The effects of the 
Civil War depressed the South for more than half a 
century. 

The era of 1840-1860 had been one of easy domi- 
nance of the legislative branch over the executive. The 
Presidents Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, and Buchanan had been mediocre men. Con- 
gress was filled with strong and capable characters. Yet 
it must be confessed that little constructive or 
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forward-looking leadership directed the affairs of the 
government. 

During the Civil War the executive branch, by 
nature and of necessity, gained the ascendancy. The 
centralization of power within the executive branch 
of the government and within the national govern- 
ment itself developed rapidly in this period. A national 
banking act was passed which endured for fifty years 
or until the appearance of the Federal Reserve Act. A 
federal income tax was imposed and retained until 
1873. A far-reaching homestead law was passed in 
1862. This law contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the great agricultural areas in the upper 
Mississippi River Valley. 160,000,000 acres of land 
were given outright as subsidies to transcontinental 
railways. Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 
at a price of $7,200,000.00. 

The Federal Government assumed (and has never 
since relinquished) a position of positive domination 
over the states during and immediately after the Civil 
War. 

Between the years 1787-1865 we were left largely 
to ourselves as a nation with the exception of the 
Napoleonic war period. Europe poured out its surplus 
population onto our shores, but the problems of for- 
eign relations were negligible. France interfered in 
Mexico during our Civil War, but was forced to make 
a shamefaced withdrawal in a short time. We neither 
needed nor had much of a foreign policy outside of 
our self -acclaimed Monroe Doctrine which had been 
inspired by the Britisher, Channing. The nation grew. 
The national government grew, but its growth was 
haphazard and dictated by events. The pliable char- 
acter of the Constitution fortunately prevailed during 
the entire period but men, as the agents of this new 
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government, failed in their duty of modifying and 
adapting the growing government to the also growing 
needs of an expanding nation. 

The period between 1865 and 1876 is generally 
known as the Reconstruction Period. The historian, 
Claude G. Bowers, has named it the "Tragic Era.” It 
might with equal justice be called, “Era of Vengeance.” 

Lincoln had the plan and policy of bringing the 
Southern states back into the government on the 
assumption that they had never really been out of the 
Union. The Civil War had been fought to prove the 
impossibility of secession. The Unionists had won. 
Therefore, reasoned the logical Lincoln, the Southern 
states had been members of the Union all during the 
war and had only temporarily and improperly vacated 
their places in the national government. The hope of 
carrying through such a policy died with the martyred 
president. Andrew Johnson intended to follow in the 
footsteps of Lincoln, but he was no match for a vindic- 
tive Congress and only missed a conviction on 
impeachment charges by the narrowest of margins. 
Shamefaced as this affair was and humiliating as it 
was to Johnson, it did serve to establish a precedent 
which has placed the power and position of the Presi- 
dency beyond the reach of an opposing majority in 
Congress. It was another milestone in the development 
of crar go v ernment under the Constitution. 

A Congress dominated by a group of venomous 
opponents of the South took over our government 
during Johnson’s administration. The executive was 
subordinated to the legislative and the judiciary was 
instructed to stand aside. An attempt was made to 
prevent the President from filling the Supreme Court 
panel, inasmuch as Stevens, Sumner, Wade, Butler, 
and others felt that they could be more certain of a 
majority on the short Court of only seven members. 
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The Republican Party of that era was entirely dis- 
interested in preserving the two-party system. 

The North had won the Civil War. The radically 
partisan government of the North intended to choke 
that victory down the throat of its prostrate victim. 
The newly emancipated slaves, approximately 4,000,- 
000 of them, were obviously unprepared for the full 
privileges and obligations of citizenship. This was and 
is no reflection on the Negro race. It rather was a 
reflection on a nation which had allowed the archaic 
system of slavery to exist so long within its borders. 
Nevertheless, it was true. Yet in spite of it the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution was ratified 
and put into effect in 1868 and the Fifteenth fol- 
lowed in 1870. 

These two amendments not only enfranchised the 
Negro; the Fourteenth also prohibited the war leaden 
of and from the South from participating in govern- 
ment. It likewise sealed the temporary impoverish- 
ment of the South by invalidating all Confederate 
debts and prohibiting any payment to the South for 
loss of slaves through emancipation. The bitterness 
was augmented by the probability that both these 
amendments were unconstitutional. They had been 
ratified by some Southern states at virtually the 
sword’s point, or through illegal state governments. 
The North had twenty-two states, the South eleven. 
A three-fourths majority would have been twenty- 
five. It is highly questionable that any Southern state 
had a state government in 1 870 which had been fairly 
and constitutionally established. Martial law, carpet- 
baggers, and "reconstructionists” were still in power. 

The South had ruined itself in fighting for a lost 
cause. The Northern Radicals in the twelve years, 
186M876, clinched the victory and added bitterness 
and resentment to defeat as the loser’s portion. 
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Transcontinental railroad building proceeded rap- 
idly during this period, 1865-1876. The first coast- 
to-coast line was completed in 1 869 by the driving of 
the golden spike near Ogden, Utah. The new railroads 
stimulated greater and greater western development. 
The Alabama claims from the Civil War were settled 
by arbitration in 1872. This strengthened the posi- 
tion of arbitration as a means of settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Problems of veterans* relief began 
to appear during Grant’s administration. The begin- 
nings of great corporate growth and wealth appeared. 
The Knights of Labor came on the scene in 1869. 
Scandal in high places marred the otherwise high repu- 
tation of the victorious Union general. The quarrels 
over gold, the currency, legal tender, which were to 
plague the nation for thirty-five years, started during 
this era. The great depression or 1873 was precipi- 
tated by the failure of a banking house and a general 
crash in railroad securities. In 1837 the speculation 
had been chiefly in land. In 1873 it was in railroads. 
In both cases the depression had come at the end of 
a speculative era. All classes of society had partici- 
pated. There were ringleaders but the entire nation 
generally was at fault 

The best thing that we can say about the era of 
Reconstruction is that it is past It is a sorry page in 
the nation’s history. The "Radicals” of the postwar 
Congress had fastened a race problem on the nation, 
the solution of which is not yet in sight. The "Rad- 
icals” had compounded an error. 

The light of improvement began to shine through 
the clouds of ineptitude, graft, and bitterness with 
the election of Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876. The 
good Presidents of earlier years had been two-term 
Presidents. Between 1876 and 1896 the United States 
had four good Presidents who served tingle terms or 
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parts of single terms or divided terms. Tliese were 
Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Grover Cleveland; All of them were, to 
a large degree, students of government. Each of them 
looked upon the nation as a whole and considered that 
his position and his services belonged to that nation. 

During this period we had another strange Vice- 
Presidential case. Chester A. Arthur was named as 
Garfield's running mate, more or less as a vote-getter 
from New York. He was a ward politician of rather 
murky reputation. He became President upon the 
death of Garfield and carried out his duties in a highly 
commendable manner. 

All of these four men, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and 
Cleveland, contested with Congress to regain execu- 
tive power which had been usurped by the Congresses 
of the "Reconstruction Era.” All four of these men 
fought for the establishment and use of civil service 
in governmental employment. All four of these men 
strove to cure at least some of the festering wounds 
left in the South by the Civil War. All four men 
attempted to maintain a sound currency and a strong 
credit condition within the nation. In particular the 
integrity and candor and strength of character of 
Grover Cleveland stand out and mark this man as 
one of our country’s great Presidents. 

The organized labor movement began in earnest in 
this era, 1876-1896. It was a natural result of the 
growth and concentration of financial and indus- 
trial power. Wealth had become vested with power. 
Money making was in the air. The moneyed interests 
were generally quite unrestricted. They therefore be- 
came selfish and predatory. The evil grew in a condi- 
tion of political dissension between North and South, 
East and West. Wars seem to beget rotten politics 
and the Gvil War with its postwar period was no 
exception. 
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The undue concentration of economic power, to 
some degree at least, was balanced by a new consid- 
eration of social problems. These, including unem- 
ployment, were considered as possible man-made evils 
and the government made feeble beginnings at reform. 

Tbe Populist Party in 1 852 proposed Postal Savings 
Banks, restriction of immigration, graduated income 
taxes, and direct election of Senators. Here, as else- 
where in our history, a minority or secondary political 
party pointed the way for action in later years by one 
of the major parties. 

The government began seriously to protect and 
conserve its great national resources for die first time 
during this period (1876-18%). It began to realize 
that there was an end or limit to forestry reserves, 
watersheds, grazing lands, animal life, and mineral 
deposits. 

Railroad building continued and westward expan- 
sion did not slacken. The Republican Party, in power 
in 1888-1852 with Harrison as President, went on a 
money- spending spree in purchases of silver, issuance 
of pensions, and general extravagance. This probably 
precipitated the depression of 1853, although here 
again, as in previous depressions, tbe people generally 
moved into a position where speculation and extrava- 
gance seemed to be much more interesting than the 
homely virtues of thrift and sobriety. 

This general period was notable for the beginnings 
of our foreign policy under James G. Blaine. Our 
influence was being felt and acknowledged particu- 
larly in' Latin America. Blaine was probably our first 
Secretary of State who consistently and effectively 
concentrated on our relations with foreign powers as 
a problem of government. Heretofore we had faced 
the problems of foreign relations as and when they 
had arisen, piecemeal and one at a time. Blaine began 
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to make a pattern of these affairs. What he began in 
1884 was continued by John Hay under Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The period between 1896 and 1912 was filled with 
activity. It had become obvious to any dunking citi- 
zen during this period that big business had become 
a vested interest. The national government under 
McKinley had become the guardian and protector of 
the welfare of this interest. The assumption that 
business welfare meant national welfare had been quite 
widely accepted. Nevertheless, there were other view- 
points in the nation. William Jennings Bryan worked 
for years in an attempt to take a people’s administra- 
tion into Congress and the White House. The Demo- 
cratic leadership was too radical, however, particularly 
on the silver issue, to gain the necessary support of the 
people. This was unfortunate, as it caused important 
social and economic issues to lie unattended for years. 
It is true, nevertheless, that both Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft carried their own party in 
the direction of many needed changes. 

The missionary or humanitarian spirit of the na- 
tion, plus the influence of the young imperialists of 
the era, precipitated the war with Spain. We defi- 
nitely entered the arena of world affairs as a result r 
The Panama Canal was started. We took a firm posi- 
tion in Latin America, particularly in Venezuela, and 
we helped to avoid war between Germany and France 
over die Moroccan question. Theodore Roosevelt 
helped arbitrate the peace terms of the Russo-Japanese 
War. John Hay, his excellent Secretary of State, pro- 
mulgated the Open-Door policy in the Orient. We 
now owned Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Philippines, all bridges to the Orient. We also owned 
the Island of Puerto Rico in the Atlantic. No longer 
were we isolated. The stage was being prepared for 
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our entrance into World War I and the foreign rela- 
tions growing out of it. 

The nations industrial power had been growing 
rapidly. The electrical age was opening. Widespread 
use of the gasoline engine and the use of rubber in 
large quantities both appeared. The people as a whole 
became aware of labor problems. Strikes grew in size 
and frequency. Segments of businew became arro- 
gant and under both Roosevelt and Taft they felt the 
lash of public opinion and government action. Rail- 
roads, oil companies, insurance companies, sugar com- 
panies, advertisers and patent medicine groups were 
among those affected. The elder Henry Cabot Lodge 
during this period in one of the disputes between busi- 
ness and the public is reputed to have said, “The 
business man dealing with a large political question 
is really a painful sight.” This statement was never 
more true than some twenty years later when, in the 
days of the New Deal, business, good and bad, was 
pilloried month after month by political figures. 

A governmental program of conservation of na- 
tional resources was energetically carried on by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. America demonstrated anew 
that she was an engineering and construction-minded 
nation. Her extensive record to date has included the 
Erie Canal, the great transcontinental railroad systems, 
the Panama Canal, the great dams such as Hoover 
or Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee Dam, Mississippi 
River control, and the highway network in our own 
country. To this record must now be added the 
gigantic military engineering achievements of World 
Warn. 

America was busy, thriving and reasonably happy 
during the period of 1896-1912, A storm was about 
to break, however, and it came this time from foreign 
lands. As we look backward we may somewhat wist- 
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fully fed that the era of McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft, while not our Golden Age, was nevertheless a 
Silver one, with no pun intended for Bryan and his 
followers. 

The World War dominated the scene of action dur- 
ing the eight yean of Wilson’s administration, 1912- 
1920. The tragedy of war is a cumulative one. It not 
only kills, maims, and destroys as it moves — it also 
concurrently throws mankind off its path of progress 
which at best is a winding one, full of pitfalls. 1912- 
1920 could have been an era of vast governmental 
and national improvement. It became instead a period 
of intense war activity, appearance of war profiteers, 
dislocation of political trends, allegiances and parties. 
Our economic equilibrium was upset. We rushed 
headlong from the position of a debtor nation to that 
of a creditor nation. We were pushed pell-mell into 
the vortex of complicated foreign affairs. We had 
had no training nor suitable opportunity for training 
in either field. Naturally we fumbled and blundered, 
Meanwhile our domestic problems backed up, forced 
to await attention at a later date. Later, the nation 
failed to meet the appointment 

The World War period did prove our genius for 
industrial production and our great ability at organi- 
zation. Fourteen months after war had been declared, 
we had 722,000 men in Europe. On July 4, 1918, we 
launched 91 ships. Vast amounts of supplies had been 
accumulated hare and abroad. We had started from 
zero in 1917 with both our army and our shipbuild- 
ing. German leaders later expressed their amazement 
at our organization for war. All of this was only a 
preview for what we were to do on a much vaster 
scale in 1941-1945. However, our accomplishments 
of 1917-1919 were sufficient evidence of the ability of 
this nation in such fields of action, and they prove 
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that, after all, it is the character and ability of the 
people which count, and not the particular brand of 
bureaucrats who "pull the strings” or "call the shots.” 

The great contest over the League of Nations closed 
the second decade of the twentieth century. Woodrow 
Wilson, one of the best prepared men for the Presi- 
dency whom our nation has had, became personalistic. 
He insisted on dictating the terms of peace and estab- 
lishing the League of Nations. The Senate rebelled 
The deadlock which followed was disastrous for us. 
Reasonable compromise was impossible. It is probable 
that such Republicans as Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and William Howard Taft would have ac- 
tively supported a League with reservations. As con- 
ditions were, the League was dashed to pieces against 
the hard-rock opposition of the irreconcilable, and 
Lodge, Borah, and Johnson, together with many Dem- 
ocratic Senators, at least pointed the way to a policy 
of isolationism. 

The Woman Suffrage Amendment was adopted in 
1920. The Prohibition Amendment was put into 
effect the same year only to be repealed in 1933. 

The gradually expanding political consciousness of 
the nation broke into full blossom early in the twen- 
tieth century. This state of awareness throughout the 
country was carried through the administrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was dormant under 
Harding and Coolidge. Republican stubbornnes and 
a world-wide depression prevented any active mani- 
festation of the reform spirit under President Hoover. 
Nevertheless, it may be safely stated that there has 
been a definite and strong political awareness of social 
problems throughout the years since the turn of the 
century. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who came to the Presidency in 
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1902 upon the death of William McKinley, became 
the trust -buster. He and his administration interested 
themselves in the preservation and development of our 
natural resources. Direct election of Senators became 
a live issue in the nation. This was also the case with 
the matters of the direct primary, initiative, referen- 
dum, and the recall. 

President Taft carried on the struggle which had 
been started by Roosevelt against the trusts. The Six- 
teenth Amendment legalizing the federal income tax 
became a law during his term in office. Tariff reform 
was of course an ever-present issue and served as the 
perennial counts belli between the Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Woodrow Wilson should have been a reform Presi- 
dent. He was a thoroughly prepared student of Amer- 
ican life and history. He felt that he knew what 
should be done to modernize and implement our gov- 
ernment He was a sincere believer in democracy and 
desired strongly to improve our various governmental 
agencies. The Seventeenth Amendment providing for 
the direct election of Senators was put into force in 
May, 1913. The Federal Reserve Banks were set up 
during his first term in office, as was the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Clayton Act and the Farm Loan Act. 
Unfortunately, his many plans and the plans of his 
supporters and party members were tom asunder by 
and lost in the rush and madness of the first World 
War. 

Another figure in this same period who led a move- 
ment of reform was the elder Robert La Foilette, 
Senator from Wisconsin, who took leadership of the 
Progressive Party after Roosevelt's defeat in 1912. 

Other liberal leaders of the period 1900 to 1920 
included William Jennings Bryan, Oscar Underwood, 
Carter Glass, William E. Borah, Charles Evans Hughes, 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice Brandeis, Frank 0. 
Lowden, and Samuel Gompers. 

These men were leaders in reform movements. 
There were many other leaders and thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands of ordinary citizens who be- 
lieved in and supported the various reform move- 
ments, the doctrines of the groups, and the reform 
leadership. 

The perseverance and strength of these men and 
their supporters give ample proof of the existence of 
a state of social awareness within the nation. This was 
not confined to one political party. It pervaded both 
the major parties and, of course, gave particular stim- 
ulation to the minority parties which arose from time 
to time. Throughout the country there was a feeling 
among those sympathetic with or interested in polit- 
ical economy and social justice, as well as those who 
were only selfishly concerned, that great changes, both 
economic and social, had taken place, particularly 
since the Civil War. Our nation must of sheer ne- 
cessity make adjustments to compensate for those 
changes. An industrial era had appeared, developed, 
and now overpowered die people who had all hereto- 
fore thought in terms of individual action and indi- 
vidual independence. Commerce and industry had 
outgrown the State. Area and population had out- 
grown the government’s power and field of action. 
A growing number of people within the United States 
wanted something done about it 

The administrations of Harding and Coolidge un- 
fortunately witnessed a disappearance or slackening of 
this attitude. This was probably caused by a variety 
of factors. First of all, the period 1920-1928 was 
chronologically a time for the nation to go on a spree. 
The World War was over. The excesses, brutality, 
extravagance of war had produced the inevitable reac- 
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don and loss of moral values. The Republican Party 
returned to power; unfortunately it had been taken 
over by those interests, reactionaries, and steady con- 
servatives who didn't want the boat rocked any more. 
They were supported by large majorities in both elec- 
tions. Theodore Roosevelt’s bolt from the party in 
1912 had separated many of the younger liberals from 
the Old Guard. These young "Bull-Moosers” upon 
their return to the Republican Party were frequently 
kept in subordinate positions. 

In any event, important reform or modernization 
of our government was laid aside from Wilson’s time 
until Herbert Hoover’s appearance. The world eco- 
nomic crisis and the stock market crash of October, 
1929, put in the background any practical plans 
which the Hoover administration may have had for 
the equipping of the government to handle the 
present-day problems of an industrial and political 
prodigy. 

Our government of checks and balances has had 
a varied career. The Constitution makers gave no 
assurance of life or influence to the legislative, the 
executive, or the judiciary branches of the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the founders of our Federal 
Republic did give to each branch the means of sur- 
vival and growth. This growth has been a fluctuating 
affair, particularly with the legislative and executive 
blanches. There was a reasonable balance in the be- 
ginning. The genius of Jefferson raised the power of 
the executive. The legislative moved up with Madison, 
Monroe, and Adams. The executive plunged ahead 
with Andrew Jackson. It dropped back with Van. 
Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
and Buchanan. This was the era of the strong Con- 
gresses. The Civil War and the clear-headedness of 
Lincoln again lifted the position of the President. With 
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peace and the “Tragic Era” came the dominant and 
revengeful legislative power. Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
and Cleveland fought for a return of his rightful 
powers to the executive. Harrison and McKinley 
drifted. Theodore Roosevelt was an energetic leader 
during an energetic era. Taft observed a judicial atti- 
tude toward the position of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Wilson was a war President and the powers of 
the executive swelled but did not hide the legislative. 
He, too, was constitutional in his attitude during most 
of his administration. Harding and Coolidge told 
nature to take its course and Congress showed no signs 
of renewed greatness. Then the march of events over- 
took and overwhelmed the legislative and executive 
branches alike. 

The life of the Supreme Court has been more even, 
although it likewise has moved up and down in posi- 
tion and importance. Its long period of great and 
good health has been caused largely by that remark- 
able man, John Marshall, who guided its destinies for 
thirty-six years, 1801-1836. The Court was ignomm- 
iously silenced after the Civil War by the "Radicals” 
of that era. It was to suffer a somewhat similar attack 
under the New Dealers in 1934-193 8. 

Burton J. Hendrick in his book "Bulwark of the 
Republic,” in speaking of the XII Amendment to 
the Constitution, says, "It (the method to be fol- 
lowed for election of the President) illustrates the 
flexibility of what too many regard as a rigid instru- 
ment, but the Constitution’s greatest quality is that 
it is malleable and can be moulded to meet new 
requirements and new circumstances. The Electoral 
College, essentially as it left the Convention, still 
'appoints’ the President, but ways have been discovered 
to make it the spokesman of the democratic masses. 
And this possibility is inherent in the whole Consti- 
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tut ion; that is the reason it has survived most other 
forms of government that existed in 1787. As it 
issued from the Convention it was, in the main, a 
bulwark of property; its subsequent history has been 
its gradual 'accommodation’ to the demands and needs 
of the ‘people’. This process, of course, is not yet com- 
plete. The great strength of the Constitution is that 
it was, as Oliver Wendell Holmes describes it, 'an ex- 
periment, and all life is an experiment.’ It was a thing 
made for men, and took due account of the strength 
and weaknesses that constitute human nature.” 4 For- 
tunately it has not only been a framework of govern- 
ment. It has also been a guardian of the rights of man, 
individually and collectively. 

Regrettably, both men and states have failed in the 
improvement of their government where the Consti- 
tion itself clearly permitted such improvement. Our 
states and our statesmen have ignored or dallied with 
such issues as slavery, secession, die tariff, relief of pov- 
erty and want, corporation control, interstate com- 
merce, the relations of labor and capital, and foreign 
affairs. The Constitution, however, has protected 
them and us in their failure and has given all of us 
second, third, and fourth chances to correct our faults 
and remedy our shortcomings. It is not, then, the 
Constitution which is to be blamed, should censure 
be in order. 

The United States of America has been a dynamic 
nation. It gives ample evidence of remaining 
dynamic. Thus its political and economic organiza- 
tions must be flexible in order to meet the demands 
of a changing era. We must be ready for variations 
which will accommodate themselves to the ebb and 
flow of the affairs of a virile people. Alexander Ham- 

•BULWARX OF THE REPUBLIC by Burtm J. HtndricL Little, Brora 
uul Gmpny, 1M1. Pig* JJ. 
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flton and George Washington probably saw this more 
clearly than did any other of the post -Revolution' 
ary era. Jefferson saw it to a lesser extent. It must be 
concluded from the vantage point of 1932 that, in 
the battle between the principles of government 
espoused by Hamilton and those of Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton’s are slowly but surely winning. 

We have become more and more a nationalist state 
as opposed to a Federal Republic. The power and 
influence of die states are declining. Jefferson’s theory 
of “ minimum government” is slowly but surely giving 
way. The tremendous growth of cities may have 
been the controlling factor in this. The complication 
of our industrial system also has been a great factor. 
It may also be said that the states are losing power and 
influence by default. In the absence of state action on 
pressing current problems, the responsibility and the 
power both fall to the Federal Government In any 
event the policies of the far-sighted and gifted Hamil- 
ton are winning in this contest covering 1?0 years as 
the orbit of state action steadily becomes narrower 
and as that of the Federal Government swings in a 
greater and greater circle. These yean have set the 
stage and the curtain rises on the administration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Democrat and alleged dis- 
ciple of Jefferson. It appears ironical that this Demo- 
crat of all Democrats should prove the truthfulness of 
'Hamilton’s thesis and should give or attempt to give 
the coup de grace to the state’s rights doctrine of his 
party’s founder. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE 12 YEARS: W33-45 

'To solve one difficulty by rarwj enotber.” 

— Horach 

Sahui, 3k. n, Sit. Z, Lwb 10) 


The years between 1933 and 1943 naturally fall 
into two periods, the so-called New Deal period from 
1933 to 1939, and the war period from 1939 to 1943. 
An attempt objectively to appraise either period, how- 
ever, in the light of reason and truth is made extremely 
difficult by the fact that the world during these entire 
twelve years was pursuing a course of madness which 
distorted the rationality of man. It is difficult and 
seemingly futile to argue over the correctness of the 
decrease in the gold content of the dollar, or the loss of 
a few millions through governmental lending agencies, 
or the waste of billions on relief, or the installation of 
political spoilsmen in public offices in the nation when 
the world was destroying men, principles, and wealth 
at a rate theretofore undreamed of. 

The era or period of 1933-39 was one of pronounced 
instability, ft was an era of spurious reasoning, partic- 
ularly in the fields of government and economics. A 
man might well be, as several were, on ardent admirer 
of Mussolini one year and a great friend of democracy 
the next. Capitalists turned communist as their 
wealth disappeared. Rock-ribbed individualists sud- 
denly took up the cause of Collectivism as represent- 
ing the hope of humanity. Thrift and extravagance 
were extolled alike. This was the era of the talkers 
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and the expounders and it resounded with noise. The 
radio, press, and cinema provided a wonderful forum 
for theorizer, reformer, quack, and critic alike. The 
theorizers took at least partial control of the nation. 

The era of the New Deal, 1933-1939, like all pre- 
ceding eras, had grown from the body of events of 
previous years. Parts of the New Deal philosophy had 
been attempting to rear their heads above the level 
of contemporary problems during the administrations 
of Rutherford B. Hayes, Chester A. Arthur, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 
Even Mr. Hoover contributed much to that complex 
pattern of policies and practices which later came to 
be known as the New Deal It wasn’t new at all. The 
faces and the personalities which directed it at its 
inception, however, were new to the American 
national scene and for this reason it is with them that 
we shall continue to associate this term and this politi- 
cal development. In fact our tendency is to associate 
the New Deal very closely and exclusively with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. This is probably a mistake. There 
is much evidence to the effect that the President, to a 
very large extent, sang the words while the music was 
composed by others. Be that as it may, the President 
retained his position of dramatic leadership in a 
remarkable manner and must be pronounced a great 
man on one ground or another. He came to the Presi- 
dency in 1933 under such tremendous popular favor 
that he could immediately ask for and receive great 
personal power. Continued popular favor and emer- 
gency situations enabled him to retain that great per- 
sonal power. He never allowed events to overtake him. 

The decade of the thirties witnessed much the same 
political reactions throughout the important nations 
of the Western World. The Orient is not included in 
this discussion, inasmuch as our understanding of the 
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political breathing of China and India is very limited 
and Japan has heretofore successfully deceived the 
remainder of the world as to its aspirations, policies, 
and expectations. 

A most prominent political reaction during this 
period was a general relinquishment of individual free- 
dom. People and representatives of the people every- 
where became fearful, as had their ancestors in the 
years of the feudal barons. In their fear they gave up 
their own independence and placd their fortunes and 
safety in the hands of strong leaders or leaders who 
proclaimed themselves to be strong. 

Italy had already given itself into the keeping of 
the "blackshirts.” Germany rushed into Naziism and 
Hitler’s "brown shirt” protection. France floundered, 
awaiting the appearance of her strong man. It devel- 
oped that his strength had been spent before his 
arrival. Belgium had its Resists and Spain its dicta- 
tors. Similar conditions prevailed in Brazil, Mexico, 
Chile, Cuba, and elsewhere in the Americas. Russia, 
for years, had been in the hands of her own "protec- 
tor” or dictator. This State in fact, however, had the 
appearance of having passed the crest of the wave and 
of moving slowly back to confidence in the individual, 
state chosen though he might be. 

Our own national history carried much that 
resembled these political movements. We, as individ- 
uals and as groups of individuals, surrendered many of 
our liberties and responsibilities to our elected repre- 
sentatives who in turn gave them over to a powerful 
centralized government. 

The Republican Party, during the larger part of 
the Roosevelt era, was a negative party. It was rock- 
ribbed, ultra conservative, and passively resistant to 
change within itself. The meteoric career of a great 
American, Wendell L. Willkie, almost erased the Old 
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Guard in 1940, but upon Mr. Willkie’s defeat at the 
polk the party returned to its negative attitude and 
only by die new and vigorous blood of such leaders 
as Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Earl Warren of 
California, Harold Stassen of Minnesota and similar 
men was the party finally swung around to a position 
more in keeping with current political trends. The 
influence of these men gave to the Republican Party 
a somewhat liberal character, the basis of which is 
the conduct of our affairs through private enterprise 
properly regulated by government The theory of the 
New Deal, of course, was for intimate governmental 
regulation of and actual governmental participation 
in private enterprise and all trade and economic 
activity. 

The Republicans partially lost the 1944 presiden- 
tial election during die years 1940-43 in the halls of 
Congress through their attitude toward such measures 
as the Smith -Connally Anti-Strike Bill, the Soldier 
Vote Bill, and antagonism to Lend-Lease measures. 
Their opposition stand may have been justified but the 
trend of the times was against any conservative party. 
Mr. Roosevelt sensed this early in his administration 
and pinned the label of “reaction” on his political 
opponents. They stubbornly continued to wear the 
badge for twelve long years. 

The previous chapter covered the period 1787-1932. 
This chapter is devoted to a twelve-year period, 1933- 
1945. It must be admitted that, in the life span of 
the government of die Republic, these twelve years 
are of comparable importance to the preceding one 
hundred and fifty years. The actual size of our Fed- 
eral Government quintupled in the number of 
employees. The annual budget jumped from around 
three billion (1933) to a peace-time budget of eight 
and one half billion (1939) and a wartime budget of 
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over ninety billion in 1944. The national debt soared 
from eighteen billion, to well over two hundred billion. 
Tax rates for corporations and individuals alike sky- 
rocketed. Vast new fields of taxation were explored 
and exploited. The political importance of the states 
shriveled and seemed about to vanish. The political 
importance of Washington expanded as it devoured 
the power of state and local governments. There was 
a tremendous growth of power within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. Executive orders 
and directives took precedence over legislative 
branches of the government during this era. A great 
wave of change passed over the national scene. It is 
too early to determine whether or not the wave is 
receding. 

The year 1933 witnessed the appearance of an ag- 
gressive administration, of aggressive government in 
the United States. The recurrent panics of 1929-30- 
31-32, together with the confusing and contradictory 
statements of the nation’s leaders, had created a con- 
dition of deep pessimism in the peoples’ minds as to 
the sufficiency of the existing economic and political 
machinery. There were loud and sustained cries for 
relief, for governmental assistance and regulation, for 
governmental interference. These cries were as loud 
from Chambers of Commerce and bankers’ associa- 
tions as they were from citizens' groups and from the 
indigent and the unemployed. 

Trade associations composed of representatives from 
all types of American business clamored for govern- 
mental financing and governmental expenditure and 
for governmental interference in their behalf. Union 
labor added its strident voice. All classes of citizens 
and all classes of organizations called for Federal help 
of one kind or another. It required little time or 
effort for the politician to discover that a new era had 
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opened in American political life. It was the era of 
governmental largess and all roads, therefore, led to 
Washington, the abode of this public Santa Claus. 

It was into this situation that the New Deal moved. 
The New Deal was not new. Its roots were deep in 
Populism, in the political philosophy of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Robert La Fallette. The name itself 
was a blend of Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom” 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s "Square Deal.” It picked 
up where Wilson had been forced to leave off. Some of 
Herbert Hoover’s polities were absorbed, a few new 
articles of faith were added, repeal of prohibition was 
placed on the roster, the great political forces of labor, 
agriculture, the solid South and city machines were 
joined; political acumen of the highest order directed 
the strategy and the greatest and strongest political 
era of the nation came into existence. 

The political organization of the Federalists in 1788, 
the Republican-Democrats in 1800, the Republican 
Radicals in 1866, the Bosses in 1900 or the Reaction- 
naries in 1922 never produced any political strength 
or influence compared to the New Dealers of 1933. 

The New Deal, with gusto and fanfare, attacked 
a wide range of national problems. It moved into 
reform in the fields of money, banking, and credit; 
into the saving of homes and farms from foreclosures; 
it recognized as a matter of national concern the prob- 
lems of agriculture, conservation of natural resources, 
electrification of rural areas, social security, continued 
employment, a humane relief policy, control of the 
security markets, unionization of labor and collective 
bargaining, and the use of taxes as an instrument of 
social reform. This is a good and a long list, but from 
the vantage point of today the pattern of results is 
complex and confounding. The period from 1933- 
1945 was truthfully one of aggressive government. 
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The pattern of the New Deal was disclosed during 
the first Roosevelt term of office. The second term 
was largely devoted to the Supreme Court fight, the 
efforts to purge opposing political leadership and the 
handling of problems growing out of first-term legis- 
lation and the cloud arising from the impending war 
in Europe. The third Roosevelt term was, of course, 
devoted to the problems of global war and the efforts 
of the administration to hold the alleged social gains 
of previous years, particularly those of organized 
labor. 

It is probable that the most basic of all needed 
reforms in this country in 1933 had to do with con- 
tinued and productive employment. This nation has 
always been a working nation. When, during the years 
of 1929-30-31-32, it found itself unable to secure 
productive employment at any price, it became 
heavily discouraged. The national stage was made 
ready for radical changes. The New Deal Adminis- 
tration, when it came into power, obligated itself to 
carry out those changes as best it could. Unfortun- 
ately the basic need for widespread, continued, and 
productive employment was given only secondary 
consideration. Regulation of the security markets was 
rushed forward at a period when the markets were 
of little direct interest to a depression-ridden people. 
Social security claimed the attention of the entire 
Administration in spite of the fact that a third of the 
nation was idle or unproductive and social security 
legislation would be powerless to provide old age and 
unemployment benefits unless the labor force of the 
nation were productively employed. 

The strengthening of the hanks, the building of 
better credit conditions, the prevention of mortgage 
foreclosures, the building of homes, the construction 
of useful public works, the electrification of rural 
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areas, were all helpful in the direct and indirect crea- 
tion of employment; but they were not enough. A 
tremendous national relief program attempted to take 
up the slack. But a great gap remained and the unem- 
ployed as a class showed little change in size during 
the first two terms of the New Deal. 

The Administration attempted to bring about the 
provision of employment by government loans, doles, 
gifts, and direct governmental employment. The 
Administration was working through a private enter- 
prise system, but it acted as though it had concluded 
that the system could no longer be expected to func- 
tion properly. In this sense the New Deal was both a 
contradiction and a violation of the basic social and 
economic principles under which our government was 
suposed to operate. 

The problems of unemployment have, in our 
country, developed into problems of Socialism or 
quasi-Socialism. The nation, in 1940, was probably 
about ready to revere to first principle and go back 
to private enterprise in respect to the provision of 
employment. The war prevented this trend in one 
way and accelerated it in another. The great require- 
ments of war put all hands to work. That which the 
New Deal had been unable to do in eight years the 
was accomplished almost at once. This war era of full 
employment was directly caused by tremendous gov- 
ernmental expenditures. It was Uncle Sam who really 
"met the payroll each week” even though private 
enterprise served as agent and intermediary. 

The New Deal of 1933-1944 preferred to carry 
out its initial program through the use of newly organ- 
ized governmental agencies. This was probably caused 
by a combination of political considerations together 
with a desire for novelty and change. Also there may 
have been the feeling that new agencies would be mote 
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aggressive and effective than the old ones. In any event 
there appeared, in rapid succession, the far-flung and 
widely extended agencies of the National Recovery 
Administration, the Public "Works Administration, 
an enlarged Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Works Progress 
Administration, and others of lesser magnitude, too 
numerous to list. 

The years of World War II added tremendously to 
this list. The War Production Board was created; it 
soon had offices and satellite agencies everywhere. The 
great organizations of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the War Labor Board, Petroleum Administration 
for War, the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
Office of War Information, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the War Manpower Commission, and the 
Small War Plants Corporation all crowded into 
the American scene. Each and every one of these 
agencies, once formed, struggles to live long after 
the emergency which called the agency into exist- 
ence, disappears. 

The New Deal, top-heavy with executive power 
from its early years onward, actually operated the 
nation and its government through these quasi-gov- 
emmental and quasi-party agencies far more than it 
did through the previously-legalized governmental 
subdivisions. In this sense at least, the New Deal revo- 
lutionized our government. 

A glimpse at governmental finance during this 
period wifi be interesting. The great increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures under the New Deal was a 
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development of highest importance. Deficits sky- 
rocketed in spite of greatly increased taxation and 
revenues. This was true of the peace yean of 1933- 
1940, The war years saw the public debt reach 
truly astronomical proportions. A great portion of 
this spending was done either under the personal con- 
trol of President Roosevelt or under his guidance. The 
fable of Croesus shriveled into insignificance. 

The spending pattern of the New Deal is indicated 
by the following table of Federal expenditures over 
the past thirty years. Other columns in the table show 
the Federal debt at the end of each of the listed fiscal 
years, the total Federal Government revenue and the 
nation’s total income for the same years. 

The tremendous appropriations and expenditures 
and the growth of the national debt made imperative 
the boosting of taxes. Table I (opposite) shows, how- 
ever, that, in total amount collected, these taxes have 
lagged far behind requirements. The percentage of 
the national income which has been returned to the 
Federal Government in taxes during the period under 
study is shown in Table II, as well as the per-capita 
share of the Federal and total internal public debt. 
This last item includes debts of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

A total federal debt of $300,000,000,000.00 at the 
end of the war period is quite generally considered 
as inevitable. This is approximately $2,200.00 for 
every man, woman, and child in the nation. During 
this period (1933-1945) the strength and position 
of the dollar have been maintained and the price levels 
have suffered no violent fluctuation. Considerable 
credit is due the Administration for this accomp- 
lishment. The present relationship between money, 
prices, production, and national wealth is an artificial 
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one, however, and when pressure breaks through the 
controls, the results may be explosive. 

Many of the social reforms of the New Deal were 
long overdue. In many cases under the New Deal 
these social reforms have been tied to and have become 
a part of economic regulations. Such was the regu- 
lation of the securities markets and the establishment 
of new banking facilities and protective features for 
depositors in commercial banks. The government has 
the ultimate responsibility for the monetary system 
of the nation. It should keep its regulations and con- 
trols in step with the economic developments of the 
country. In this regard the New Deal acted promptly 
and forthrightly. 

A system of social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old age pensions was another need which 
had long been overlooked. The industrial development 
of this nation had reached a condition where such 
social security was imperative if the economic order 
was to continue. The course of this commercial and 
industrial growth had made the individual wage- 
earner, to a large extent, a victim or beneficiary of 
circumstances over which he had little or no control. 
The questions of fairness in the distribution of wealth, 
of individual care and thrift, of industriousness, were 
to him secondary to the main issue which was the 
matter of continued or steady income. Wealth existed 
throughout the nation both during prosperity and 
hard times. The wage-earner had participated in its 
production, and the wage-earner in the mass was no 
longer able nor willing to endure periodic and spas- 
modic eras of unemployment nor die all too frequent 
hardship and penury in old age. The day is rapidly 
approaching when our society will freely admit the 
justice of, and make provision for, some reasonable 
living standard for all citizens, or assure them of a 
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decent minimum level of subsistence as far as is pos- 
sible in the light of our national earnings. 

Trade and industry could have eased the problems 
of unemployment and insecurity by the installation 
of an annual wage policy. It is as reasonable to invest 
in a year’s labor supply as it is to invest in a five- or 
ten-years’ supply of fixed assets such as land, buildings, 
and machinery. Employees could be taken on trial for 
a preliminary period before any guarantee period was 
to be started. Such a system of employment would do 
much to stabilize economic activity. Had it developed 
with big business, much of the current labor strife 
probably would have been avoided. 

The labor legislation and reforms of the Roosevelt 
administration take first rank in importance. The 
New Dealers early tied their program to the organized 
union labor movement. They traveled together after 
1933. Article 7 (for organized labor) was written 
into the NRA Act, the first big recovery act, in 1933, 
although it was obviously out of place in such legisla- 
tion. The position of union labor was thus made 
secure from the very beginning. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healy 
Act, the establishment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the War Labor Board followed. These 
acts and the formation of these boards have been 
greatly buttressed by numerous pieces of secondary 
legislation and by a variety of executive orders on 
standardization of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, non-discrimination, overtime, kick-back, and 
similar subjects. Labor has virtually been placed above 
and beyond regulation. It has been given the "keys 
to the kingdom.” Politically, this paid great dividends 
to the New Deal. It likewise liberally compensated 
the union labor movement. The result was a same- 
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what permanent tie-up between the people’s govern- 
ment and the minority bloc of organized labor. 

The great extension of the definition of inter-state 
commerce has served to bring conditions of employ- 
ment throughout the nation under the scrutiny and 
domination of the Federal Government. It is unlikely 
that this condition will change in view of the member- 
ship and political philosophy of the present Supreme 
Court. 

The devaluation of the dollar, the cancellation of 
the airmail contracts, and the scuttling of the London 
Economic Conference early established an authorita- 
tive disregard of contractual relations which came to 
permeate a large portion of American political and 
economic life during the ensuing twelve yean. 

No review of the New Deal, however hasty, can 
overlook the controversial subject of relief. No 
attempt will be made herein fully to discuss the sub- 
ject. Men were fed. Riots were avoided. The eco- 
nomic wheels of the nation continued to move slowly, 
it is true, but nevertheless they moved. The disap- 
pearance of CWA, FERA, SERA, WPA, CCC, NYA 
and other relief agencies of the New Deal, however, 
seems to have been accepted with considerable satis- 
faction throughout the country. 

Any careful comparison between the productive- 
ness of the nation under what was essentially the relief 
setup of 1934-1938 and the emergency war setup of 
1940-1944 would he difficult if not impossible. There 
are too many variables. Weather itself, which the 
New Deal strangely did not attempt to regulate, 
makes great differences in the productiveness of our 
agricultural resources. The earlier era was one of 
abundance of basic commodities such as steel, rubber, 
tin, wheat, cotton, livestock, etc. The later era was 
one of growing scarcity. The lethargy of the world- 
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vide depression influenced one period, the flush of 
war the other. One quadrennhim was cursed with a 
plethora of labor, the other with a tremendous short- 
age. Dimes flowed from government tills in the 
former period where dollars later emerged. Other 
variables were also present. A comparison becomes 
a problem of weighing these many and powerful 
factors. 

It is reasonably correct to state, however, that a 
nation’s productivity is closely related to its total 
income, barring the existence of severe inflationary 
or deflationary conditions. The period 1934-1938 was 
deflationary as compared with 1940-1944, or 1940- 
1944 was inflationary as compared with 1934-1938. 
It is doubtful, however, if capable economists or 
others acquainted with the money cycle would 
class either period as either severely deflationary or 
inflationary. 

In the face of these comments the answer to the 
problem of the relative productiveness of a relief setup 
and a more orthodox arrangement will be obvious. 
In the latter period the genius of America had the 
opportunity to operate. In spite of crucial shortages 
of basic materials, despite a serious deterioration in our 
transportation systems, despite a shrinking labor sup- 
ply due to the fact that upwards of twelve million of 
our finest workers were in the armed services, regard- 
less of union labor’s restrictive hand on industrial 
production, the annual national income for the period 
1940-1944 averaged $110,305,000,000.00 and that of 
the former period $60,360,000.00 (four-year aver- 
ages) . In the latter period we truthfully became the 
arsenal of democracy and the world’s pantry. The 
emergency of war did what the depression could not 
do . It gave a relatively free rein to America’s enter- 
prising spirit, its organizing ability, its mechanical and 
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industrial genius. This was an accomplishment of 
which the early Roosevelt Administration under the 
Hopkins guidance as relief director was incapable. 

The aggressive character of the New Deal in domes- 
tic affairs, strong as it was, was surpassed by policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration in foreign affairs 
during the war years 1941-44. Global problems were 
attacked with a confidence and a boldness which both 
staggered and excited the admiration of most Amer- 
icans. Our national defense program made us the 
arsenal of the United Nations. It fed and equipped 
armies in China, India, Australia, Africa, France, 
Brazil, and our own United States. Our global stra- 
tegy planned and directed and managed a war the 
logistics of which and the conduct of which both 
dwarfed all previous military and naval operations. 
Our political leadership either led or accompanied 
a complex political liaison between Communist Russia, 
Laborite Australia, starved and broken China, Imper- 
ialistic Britain, a crushed France, and a conglomerate 
Balkan group, which held together until the great 
enemy, Nazi Germany, was crushed. Lend-lease, the 
exchange of shipping and men-of-war, the providing 
of planes, guns, transportation, and food wrote a chap- 
ter of achievement which no amount of concurrent 
bungling, extravagance, and inefficiency could erase 
from the pages of history. 

The UPha/ey-Eaton Service in their Foreign Letter 
of May 8, 1945, carried a brief but powerful statement 
of the war achievements of the United Nations: ’This 
is officially V-E Day. It has been paid for in priceless 
blood and incalculable treasure. So long as time shall 
run, humanity will pay its tribute to those whose sheer 
devotion wrought, under God, this miracle of salva- 
tion. The gratitude need not be apportioned. 'This 
is England’s finest hour/ said Churchill, when all 
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seemed lost and Britain stood for one whole year alone. 
Then came Russia, trading space for time and writing 
Hitler’s epitaph at Moscow and Stalingrad. And 
America’s overwhelming power! The ages have no 
brighter story to tell, and none so terrible." 

One of the most bitter, and perhaps most justifiable, 
criticisms which was hurled at the New Deal was the 
accusation that it fostered class antagonism through- 
out the United States. Mr Roosevelt and lesser leaders 
of the New Deal continually resorted to class or group 
prejudices, to the use of whipping-post tactics, in their 
efforts to remain in office and in power. 

The international bankers, the money trust, 
business — particularly big business, the “defeatist 
lawyers,” predatory interests, concentrated wealth, 
were scathingly attacked in an anonymous fashion 
that left no doubt in the minds of the voter for whom 
the accusations were intended. The wealthy and upper 
middle classes unquestionably contained all the rogues, 
scoundrels, and enemies of the people’s progress, 
according to the New DeaL The laboring class and the 
less prosperous groups, the nation over, were the 
deserving ones and were entitled to all the lip service 
which the Administration could give. 

This was an evil policy inasmuch as it created a con- 
dition which was incompatible with our democracy 
and form of government. There must be a national 
unity and an abundance of good will if our federal 
republic is to survive. 

The heterogeneous character of the New Deal and 
its supporters gave the clue to this continual appeal to 
class consciousness. This mixed character of the New 
Deal has been pointed out on many occasions. The 
heart of the New Deal was unquestionably a liberal 
or reform element among northern Democrats. This 
group, out of expediency or for other reasons, aligned 
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itself with the forces of organized labor. Then came 
the marriage to the great political machines of New 
York, Chicago, New Jersey, Kansas City, St. Louis 
and elsewhere. These alliances brought the racial 
minority blocs into the picture, such as the Poles, the 
Jews and, most important of all, the Negroes. The 
traditional, old-line Democrats of the South followed 
along. We, therefore, found in the New Deal Party 
strong representations of reform, leftist liberalism, 
the rotten politics of the big city machines, racial 
minorities seeking aid and protection, the body of 
organized or "closed shop” labor and the "white 
supremacy” element of the conservative South. This 
mixed character of the party seemingly required 
appeals to class prejudice in the interests of political 
unity and expediency. In such appeals only the Solid 
South could be offended and it, as everyone knew, 
could never vote Republican. 

Other serious evils of the New Deal period include 
the great build-up of a federal bureaucracy, ineffi- 
ciency and even mal-administration of administrative 
agencies, perpetuation in power of a political clique, 
and the allocation of governmental power, functions, 
and prerogatives to forces of unionized or closed-shop 
labor. 

A cardinal sin of the New Deal was the perpetua- 
tion in office of elected representatives whose tenure of 
office under our system of government had previously 
been constantly and healthfully changing. Hie idle 
or fallacious defense of this policy, that America 
needed trained hands at the helm during the critical 
days of 1940 and forward, ignored the obvious truth 
that a nation progresses through the composite char- 
acter of its people and not on or through or by the 
genius or ability of specific individuals who happen 
to be in positions of power. It was not Churchill but 
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the British Empire which held the line through the 
awful days of 1939-44. It was not Eisenhower nor 
Patton nor Bradley nor Marshall nor Doolittle nor 
Spaatz who won the campaigns of North Africa, Italy, 
and France It was the American Army and its allies. 
Had there been no Eisenhower, a Smith or a Brown 
or a Szukalski would have led. These truths are not 
detractive from the greatness of those who lead. £□ 
fact, they further glorify their accomplishments. 

Our government basically, and, we believe, wisely 
provided for frequent change in the positions of polit- 
ical power. The New Deal wilfully violated that prin- 
ciple and used its position of power to continue in 
office those individuals who were thus able further to 
exploit that power. A principle was violated and that 
violation has tremendous implications. 

The great increase in the national debt has already 
been mentioned. The management of this great debt, 
now approaching 300 billions, during the coming 
twenty-five years, presents one of the greatest single 
problems facing our government. The debt must be 
managed, financed, carried, and at least partially 
amortized if our present government is to endure. 
That tremendous debt is largely the result of World 
War IL Nevertheless, long before World War II was 
seriously considered as a probability the New Deal was 
p iling deficit on deficit and ignoring all previously 
held rules of public finance upon which this country 
has grown. 

Any discussion of spending, national income, taxes, 
and debt, may easily become involved and useless. It is 
sometimes advisable to allow the figures or statistics 
to speak for themselves. The arguments for deficit 
financing, for spending oneself into prosperity, for 
going into debt to raise earning power, are fanciful 
and alluring. Money, however, if it means anything 
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at all, represents wealth and wealth is man’s earnings 
and when more is spent than is earned, or when debt 
becomes habitual, the red flag of danger is on the 
flagpole. 

The purpose of taxation, according to the orthodox 
view, is to raise revenue. The New Deal revised this 
purpose. The taxing power of the federal govern- 
ment would be used to produce reforms in the eco- 
nomic system. This policy has been confusing and 
may be hazardous. In the first place it imperils rev- 
enue. It also establishes dangerous precedents. A judi- 
cial attempt by a group of clear-headed students of 
government and economics to reform business through 
taxation might easily, and probably would, later be- 
come a move of reprisal in the bands of "two-bit” 
politicians waving the flag for reelection. 

Each of the twelve years between 1933 and 1945 
produced greater tax loads and greater confusion in 
the tax field. The federal taxing power has over- 
whelmed the state and local powers as federal spend- 
ing has engulfed the expenditures of states and 
localities. 

The value of money had lost significance and spend- 
ing had become a habit before the war era struck the 
Administration. The word "thrift” never had been in 
the New Deal vocabulary. Relief for the needy and 
support for a tottering economic structure were the 
principal reasons advanced for the heavy spending. 
Regardless of reason, government spending became 
habitual after 1933. A few isolated cases may be 
cited. The list could be made voluminous: 

The Works Projects Administration in Los Angeles 
in February, 1940, against the advice and protest of 
the construction industry, began the construction of a 
viaduct which assertedly was to be finished in eighteen 
months at a cost of $2,700,000.00. It was finally com- 
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pitted in mid-year, 1944, at a total direct cost of 
approximately $1,000,000.00. Its indirect cost over a 
period of four years had been enormous. WPA in that 
same city in approximately three years spent in excess 
of $168,000,000.00. The return for these expendi- 
tures was pitifully small in real results. The Green- 
ville, North Carolina, Resettlement Housing Project, 
carried out as a relief and reform measure, cost sev- 
eral times its real value. The controversies over the 
cost of these and similar projects always ended with 
an official statement that human values were above 
money values. 

The spending of the early New Deal years has faded 
into insignificance when compared with wartime ex- 
penditures. These, in 1943-1944, totaled approxi- 
mately $90,000,000,000,00. Nevertheless, a similar 
attitude toward money has been held during the two 
periods and it is well exemplified by the carrying out 
of the Canol Project in Canada during the years 1942- 
43-44 under the direction and responsibility of Lt. 
General Brehon Somervell who, in previous years, as 
a top director of WPA in New York Gtf, spent mil- 
lions for relief in that city. The Canol oil develop- 
ment project was carried out at an approximate total 
cost of $134,000,000.00 and the Truman Committee 
of the U. S. Senate in its third annual report after 
investigating this project stated as follows: 

“The Committee believes that the following con- 
clusions are required by the evidence: 

1 . The Canol Project was undertaken without ade- 
quate consideration or study. The information 
on which General Somervell acted was deficient 
in the following particulars: 
a. Inadequate technical knowledge of the prob- 
able production capacity of the Norman 
Wells Field. 
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b. There was no study or estimate of costs, 
which reflect use of critical materials and 
manpower. 

c. The date of completion set was on its face 
impossible of accomplishment when exam- 
ined by any experienced engineer Sep- 
tember, 1942). 

d. There was no consideration of possible alter- 
native methods of obtaining the same or 
greater supplies of oil.” 

A brief report from a construction trade magazine 
dosed the chapter on Canal. 

"Down the Drain,” an excerpt from the Western 
Construction News of April, 1945, read as follows: 
"Interesting, wasn’t it, for the Army to announce 
abandonment of two colossal blunders in Alaska just 
a couple of days before income tax day? At prac- 
tically the same time Senator Magnusson of Wash- 
ington once more called our attention to the stupid 
planning and complete loss of the Alaska Highway. 

Tots bill — Canol project $134,000,000 

Alaska Highway 139,000,000 

Excursion Inlet . ... . 17,300,000 

Down the Drain $290,300,000” 

The States, under our form of government, are the 
sole custodians or guardians of the character of the 
Constitution. They alone have the legal power to 
amend the Constitution. It was amended twice dur- 
ing the period 1933-1945. Neither amendment, pro- 
hibition repeal and elimination of the lame-duck ses- 
sions, affected the intrinsic character of the basic law. 
Yet the very form and substance of government were 
radically altered during those twelve years. The alter- 
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ation was done by indirection, largely through exec- 
utive directive and bureaucratic action. 

"The essence of the legislative authority is to enact 
laws, or, in other words, to prescribe rules for the 
regulation of the society: while the execution of the 
laws and the employment of the common strength 
either for this purpose or for the common defense 
seems to comprise all the functions of the executive 
magistrate.” These are the words of Alexander Ham- 
ilton taken from "The Federalist.”* 

The greatest New Deal deviations from the Consti- 
tution were found in the executive branch of the 
government In the important field of labor relations 
alone during the past twelve years the directives of 
the Chief Executive and his appointments have been 
far more powerful and regulatory than have the Acts 
of Congress. The power of the executive is naturally 
preeminent in wartime. The extent of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal power, however, was tremendous in and out 
of war. 

The power derived from personal control of great 
appropriations has already been mentioned. These 
appropriations were for relief of unemployment, for 
public works, for subsidies, for assistance to agricul- 
ture, for foreign loans, for defense, and for war proj- 
ects the world over. Great additional power came as 
the result of the establishment of several new and 
large departments of government. Most important 
posts were appointive. These agencies included the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and all its 
branches, the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Re- 
lief Agencies and Public Works Administration, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and, of course, during 
the last term, all the tremendous war agencies. The 

4 THE FEDERALIST by Alexander Hudwfli Jama Madina and John J*y. 
Tudor Pnblishiiig Co* 1942, Page 81. 
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power of appointment of executive and supervisorial 
heads for almost three million federal employees most 
certainly indicates that considerable influence may be 
wielded by the Chief Executive. It was so wielded 
under the New Deal. The executive branch of the 
government simply and wilfully overpowered the 
legislative and judicial branches of the federal gov- 
ernment 

Alexis de Tocqueville in his very competent dis- 
cussion of affairs in France before the French Revo- 
lution of 1787 made the following statements. These 
all appear in his book, "Tbe Old Regime and the Rev- 
olution,” which was written some fifty years after 
that violent break-up of the French State. Discuss- 
ing tbe enlarged rights of the central government, he 
said: 

"Let us begin with the right of levying taxes, which 
may he said to involve all other rights.” 1 He continued, 
"Not content with aiding the peasantry in times of 
distress, the central government undertook to teach 
them the art of growing rich, by giving them good 
advice, and occasionally by resorting to compulsory 
methods.” 8 

Still talking of this same central government, he 
said, "It seldom undertook, or soon abandoned proj- 
ects of useful reform which demanded perseverance 
and energy, but it was incessantly engaged in altering 
the laws. Repose was never known in its domain. 
New rules followed each other with such bewildering 
rapidity that its agents never knew which to obey of 
the multifarious commands they received. Municipal 
officers complained to the comptroller-general of the 
extreme instability of the minor laws. “The financial 

“THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION bj Aleni it Tocqut- 
rill* Hirpw & Brotben, ISIS. Pigt JJ, 

Pigc S9. 
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regulations alone,’ say they, Vary so constantly that it 
would require the whole time of a municipal officer, 
holding office for life, to acquire a knowledge of the 
new regulations as they appear from time to time’,’* 8 
He went on, "Nobody expected to succeed in any 
enterprise unless the state helped him. Farmers, who, 
as a class, are generally stubborn and indocile, were 
led to believe that the backwardness of agriculture 
was due to the lack of advice and aid from the gov- 
ernment. A letter from one of them, somewhat revo- 
lutionary in tone, inquired of the indendant 'why the 
government did not appoint inspectors to travel once 
a year through the provinces, and examine the state 
of agriculture throughout the kingdom? Such officers 
would teach fanners what to plant, what to do with 
their cattle, how to fatten, raise and sell them, and 
where to send them to market. They would, of course, 
be paid officials. Some honorary distinction should be 
conferred on successful agriculturists’.” 4 

And a little later, "Sad reading, this: farmers beg- 
ging to be reimbursed the value of lost cattle or horses; 
men in easy circumstances begging a loan to enable 
them to work their land to more advantage; manufac- 
turers begging for monopolies to crush out competi- 
tion; business men confiding their pecuniary embar- 
rassments to the indendant, and begging for assistance 
or a loan. It would appear that the public funds were 
liable to be used in this way.”** The New Deal had 
many aged characteristics. 

No summary of the New Deal can be even partially 
complete without at least a brief discussion of the part 
played by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself came as close to being the government of the 

*THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alaii de Toequi- 
vfflt. Hups fc Bra then, ltffi. Pig* IS. 

*OU. Ft*, h. 

s lM. P.p 9). 
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United States as one man could be. He personified the 
era during which he served as Chief Executive. He 
was swept into leadership at a time of crisis and he 
never once relinquished the leadership which had been 
passed to him. 

It is undoubtedly too early in history to determine 
Franklin Roosevelt’s true place. He will unquestion- 
ably be accounted great on one or more grounds. The 
mere fact that he was the titular and actual leader of 
one of the most powerful nations on the face of the 
earth during a long period of economic and social and 
revolutionary crises is in itself justification for historic 
fame. As to whether he was a great man of powerful 
moral stature and definiteness of purpose, or simply a 
fortunate though hypocritical opportunist, only the 
test of time will disclose. There is ample evidence in 
both directions and his loyal supporters and defenders 
are no more sincere and positive than are those who 
deprecate his leadership. 

The vehement support of from fifty-three to sixty- 
five per cent of the American electorate during the 
twelve Roosevelt years is in itself no claim to or proof 
of greatness. Both Cooiidge and Hoover had similar 
support over a shorter period of time. The arch- 
enemy of civilization, Adolph Hitler, had a greater 
majority support from his own people during a sim- 
ilar period. 

At least a part of Roosevelt's success lay in the fact 
that he was a perfect prototype for the social demo- 
crats, the people’s party, and the ultra-liberals. His 
sentiments were high flown. They were the sentiments 
and the aspirations of the masses. The fact that they 
might be impractical, or impossible, or unconstitu- 
tional, was of little consequence. The ideal was the 
important thing. 

Roosevelt’s polities stumbled along in a forward 
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direction, very like the progress of man in general. 
Inefficiency, costliness, clumsiness, contradiction, all 
abounded; but the expressed aims were sounded clearly 
and loudly. The more abundant life was sought for 
all Mr. Roosevelt personally dramatized these atti- 
tudes. He was romantic, striking, confident, egotis- 
tical, daring, and personalistic. He was the incarna- 
tion of the people’s movement With all this he had 
an aptitude for practical politics that excelled the 
abilities found in his own party as well as those within 
the opposition. 

It was a part of Roosevelt's politics to attack gen- 
erally the classes of wealth and privilege. Much of 
this was unfair but it was good politics. Also, it did 
force the accused to pause and give consideration to 
their stewardship of the rights and privileges which 
they possessed in disproportionate abundance. It is a 
good thing for all those who possess power and wealth 
regularly to answer for their stewardship. Whence 
come those privileges, are they deserved, is their pos- 
session becoming a restrictive vested interest, is the 
possessor using his wealth and privilege within a lib- 
eral as well as a strict interpretation of the law? This 
accusatory and questioning attitude of Roosevelt’s 
may not have been a virtue on his part but the over- 
all effect, nevertheless, may have been beneficial. 

The dominant character of Mr. Roosevelt’s elec- 
toral support neither commends nor condemns him. 
His greatest majorities came from the large urban 
centers where the vote could be and was largely ma- 
chine controlled. He was regularly supported by a 
majority of organized labor, of the Negro vote, of 
the foreign-bom minority groups, of the Jewish race, 
and of the poor and economically disenfranchized. 
The professional and executive groups, the upper 
classes, and the upper middle classes quite gener- 
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ally split heavily for the opposition- Ralph Delahaye 
Payne, Jr., Managing Editor of fortune magazine, in 
an address before the Union League Club of Chicago, 
November 16, 1944, made the following remarks re- 
garding the Roosevelt-Dewey election, of that year: 
M The professional and executive category split about 
one-third for Roosevelt, two-thirds for Dewey. Take 
it by economic group. Group A and Group B — pros- 
perous and relatively prosperous — were strongly pro- 
Dewey. Group D, the lowest income group, and the 
Negro vote were strongly pro-Roosevelt, but still ap- 
proximately on the one-third, two-thirds basis — this 
time two- thirds for Roosevelt, one-third for Dewey, 
The C economic group — what in Europe they call the 
lower middle class, which is pretty close to one-half of 
all the people in this country — divided approximately 
on the basis of the final election results; that is, a alight 
edge for Roosevelt.” This analysis is roughly indicative 
of sentiment during previous years. 

Mr. Roosevelt was either a supreme egotist or he 
was an unprincipled opportunist. We prefer to believe 
the former. He simply ignored the basic concepts of 
the constitutional government which he swore to up- 
hold. He was a great "liberal” leader. He, neverthe- 
less, minified and on occasions ignored Congress. He 
attacked and packed the Supreme Court and minor 
courts. He infrequently took the American people 
genuinely into his confidence. He ruled them and then 
told them so much as he considered advisable. He vio- 
lated the separation of the powers of the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary branches of the government. 
He overrode the latter two. He ignored the concept 
of no intrcnchment of personal power in the govern- 
ment. He led the movement in surrendering to one 
class, organized labor, a large segment of die powers 
rightfully belonging to the government. He person- 
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ally sponsored) initiated, or acquiesced in the greatest 
program of national spending which the world has 
ever seen. This program grew as the years passed and 
it reached its great fulfillment in the war years of 
1942 -43-44-4 J. The national debt today dwarfs all 
other national debts within the history of man. He 
either aroused or stimulated class consciousness and 
antagonism. He governed by personality and ego and 
he got away with it. At the moment of his death, 
Mr. Roosevelt had personal envoys, responsible to him 
only, scattered over the face of the earth. The death 
of the President left them stranded, their work and 
position largely useless. A shroud of gloom enveloped 
the nation as the shock of the announcement of his 
death wore off. Four long days of radio time were 
devoted to funereal music, speeches of mourning and 
despair, dramatization of the life, acts, and ideals of 
the departed leader. A tremendous effort to apothe- 
osize him swept the land. 

Some years from now we may be able fairly to 
evaluate this man and his leadership. At present we 
are uncertain. We may feel assured that basically he 
was a great humanitarian, a romantic leader of strong 
personal charm, an extraordinarily able politician. He 
professed great vindictiveness against "the despoilers 
of the people's rights.” His reforms added overwhelm- 
ing complexities to the social system. The great war 
which overtook his third term presented him with 
staggering possibilities. He became an ideal war leader 
of tremendous courage. 

His wartime activities, when he had to take them 
up, were his greatest and surest claim to immortality. 
The world in 1941 literally stood on the threshold of 
slavery and depravity. Never once by public word or 
deed did the President falter in his hatred toward the 
enemy and his determination to extinguish this enemy. 
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This is the opposite of die history of Woodrow Wilson, 
i great peacetime President whose domestic plans were 
ruined by World War I. Conversely, President Wil- 
son was unable to cope with the foreign problems 
arising from the war and these problems shattered his 
life and his career. 

Roosevelt was, on the other hand, a magnificent 
wartime President whose peacetime terms and plans 
had also been stopped by war. Many of these plans 
would probably have been scrapped during peace, had 
war not intervened. His alleged ideals for domestic 
reform were alluring. His prosecution of those plans 
was producing dangerous lines of cleavage within the 
nation, Roosevelt accepted the challenge of war, how- 
ever, as vigorously as he had accepted die challenge of 
the depression in 1933, and he led the nation trium- 
phantly through the critical part of that cataclysmic 
struggle and started it on a road toward peace. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES OF VESTED 
INTERESTS AND OPPRESSIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

SECTION 1 


"In almott everything experience it 
more valuable than precept 

—Quintilian 
De Ixsmvnon Oiatchia, 
Booi V, Ch. 10. 

Collectivism in our Western World has generally 
meant the assumption by groups, through political 
measures, of power and privilege, wealth and position. 
A basis for their rise to power has been the willingness 
of the unfortunate and the inefficient to look to the 
state for support. This willingness has existed through* 
out our history. It has been exploited throughout our 
history. It is being systematically exploited today. 

Collectivism, however, has other causes and other 
sources. The above is only the groundwork from 
which the managers and exploiters of collectivism 
operate. Among these other causes the greatest are: 

1. The rise of great vested political and economic 
interests. 

2 . The development of big government, much 
government, and expensive government. 

These two are closely related. In fact, it is often 
difficult to determine which is primary and which is 
secondary. Big government creates vested political in- 
terests. Likewise vested political interests create more 
and more government. 
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Another important source of collectivism is the 
complexity of modern society in economic, social, 
and political terms. A certain amount of collectivism 
seems to spring naturally from simple forms of society 
as in primitive Africa, Australia and elsewhere. It 
bursts forth with violence and full spirit from within 
complex societies. The character of this latter devel- 
opment, however, is not within the purview of this 
book. 

The pages of history are filled with the stories of 
the rise and fall of restrictive and harmful vested in- 
terests, replete also with the stories of the disruptions 
in society that follow the disintegration of those vested 
interests. 

Ancient Rome, shortly after the opening of the 
Christian era, came under the rule of the vested inter- 
ests of the army and the Empire’s politicians. The 
Praetorian Guard, a century later, made and unmade 
Emperors and boldly dictated the foreign and domes- 
tic policies of a decaying empire. Czarist Russia for 
centuries prior to 1917 had been under the control of 
the royalty, the nobility, and the clergy. In pre- 
revolutionary France the vested powers of the Church 
and the State dominated the peasantry and the bour- 
geoisie until the burden of their domination became 
intolerable. In modem Germany the vested interests 
had been those of the military and the nobility which 
were later joined by those of the great industrialists. 
In Europe up until the time of Martin Luther and 
the Reformation, the omnipresent hand of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which had vested itself with great 
wealth and political as well as religious authority, 
reached into all the affairs of men and ruled their 
thoughts and actions. The terrible religious wars in 
Europe came as a result India at the present time 
gives us a picture of the vested interests of both for- 
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eign and domestic powers. The governmental and the 
commercial powers of Great Britain there, are great 
and demanding. In addition to this the native princes 
sit on their thrones in India in much the same manner 
that the Rajah sits in oriental splendor in the howdah 
atop a massive and lumbering elephant, which impas- 
sively carries his imperial and pampered burden. 

In England the vested interests of the nobility, the 
upper classes, and the great landowners have been rec- 
ognized for years. They have been under continued 
pressure for generations and only the great pliability 
of British political institutions and the rational atti- 
tude of her people have served to prevent the disas- 
trous explosions visually encountered on the break-up 
of such long-term vested interests. God and circum- 
stance seem to intervene in the nick of time to cause 
modifications and compromises which keep the British 
social and political machinery moving without a dis- 
astrous breakdown. 


Rome 

The history of Rome, the Republic and the Empire, 
was well documented during the years of Rome's rise, 
its power, its decline, and fall. That history has been 
carefully studied and analyzed by Western scholars 
for more than a thousand years and the results of such 
study have been made available to every high school 
student within our country. 

The causes of the gradual decline and the eventual 
catastrophic fall of the Roman Empire were many 
and varied: The agrarian class was weakened during 
die years of the Empire’s ascendancy. A great infil- 
tration of slaves, mercenaries and barbarians broke up 
the racial unity of Rome during the first three cen- 
turies after Christ. The government under the Em- 
pire became predatory. Wealth became concentrated 
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within the hand of degenerate nobility and an arro- 
gant bureaucracy. Rome’s over-extended empire pre- 
sented the nation with a greater perimeter than it 
could effectively garrison and protect against a resur- 
gent barbarianism. Great plagues devastated the Em- 
pire at different intervals. The cost of government 
became unbearable. The nation broke apart under the 
combined impact of all these and other factors. 

During the period of this decline and fall, Rome 
witnessed the slow, inexorable growth of an insatiable 
government. It likewise witnessed the rise of the 
vested power of the Roman military. These two great 
developments led the race to partial self-destruction. 
Such remnant strength as was left was crushed by 
other enemies of Rome’s civilization. 

An eminent English historian, H. M. D. Parker, in 
his concise and masterful book, "A History of the 
Roman World from A. D. 138 to 337,” capably sums 
up the story of Rome’s decline and imminent falL The 
following brief excerpts from this book will review 
that calamitous period: 

"The principate of Marcus Aurelius (A. D. 161 to 
180) marks the beginning of the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire. The peace that had prevailed with few 
interruptions under the equitable rule of Antonius 
was succeeded by a period of incessant warfare. The 
northern frontier was overrun, and for the Erst time 
for three hundred years the sanctity of Italian soil 
was violated by German invaders. The legions return- 
ing from the Parthian war brought with them plague, 
that spread over the Western empire and decimated 
its population. Internally the State was brought to 
the verge of bankruptcy and, when on the death of 
the Emperor the government passed into the hands of 
his profligate son, the Principate, that curious blend 
of constitutional monarchy that had been founded by 
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Augustus and developed by his successors, came to an 
end, and the way was paved for the advance of mili- 
tary despotism .” 1 

**In the sphere of administration the Principate of 
Marcus has left few signs of positive achievement, and 
perhaps its most distinguishing feature is a further in- 
crease m bureaucracy 

Mr. Parker wrote as follows of the period of Corn- 
modus which followed that of Marcus Aurelius: 

"With this preponderance of the interests of the 
State began the decay of municipal and private lib- 
erty, which culminated in the fourth century in the 
organization of the population of the Empire in com- 
pulsory associations under the control of the imperial 
bureaucracy.”** 

The American historian, James Henry Breasted, in 
writing of this same general period, says in his history 
of the Ancient World: “Many a worthy man secretly 
fled from his lands to become a wandering beggar, or 
even to take up a life of robbery and violence. The 
Homan Empire had already lost, and had never been 
able to restore, its prosperous farming doss. It now 
lost likewise the enterprising and successful business 
men of the middle class. Diocletian therefore endeav- 
ored to force these classes to continue their occupa- 
tion. He enacted laws forbidding any man to forsake 
his lands or occupation. The societies, guilds, and 
unions in which the men of various occupations had 
long been organized were now gradually made obli- 
gatory, so that no one could follow any calling or 
occupation without belonging to such a society. Once 

*‘A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM A.D. 118 TO H7 
by H. M. D. faker. The Macmillan Company, 1*J>. Page 14. 

*M. Page 26. 

*M. Pagi 44. 
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a member be must always remain in the occupation it 
implied."* 

Breasted, in this history, made the following state- 
ment regarding the power and the practice of the 
military. “From the leaders of the barbaric soldier 
class, after the death of Commodus, the Roman Em- 
pire received eighty rulers in ninety years, ”f 

Parker's history does not honor as actual emperors 
many of the minor claimants to the Emperor’s throne. 
Nevertheless he, in his book, lists forty-four separate 
reigns in a period of two hundred years, giving an 
average reign of less than five years. 

The historian Parker continued in his book, "The 
system of taxation introduced by Diocletian and de- 
veloped by Constantine (A. D. 307-337) involved the 
grading of the population in classes, each of which 
was made responsible for the performance of specified 
services and obligations. The claims of the State were 
everywhere paramount. Senator no less than colonus 
had public duties imposed upon him, which took pre- 
cedence over his private work and interests. The 
principle of voluntary service, which had been char- 
acteristic of the Principate, was converted into a com- 
pulsory system, in which the individual had only a 
limited choice of professions. Just as politically, per- 
sonal independence was subjected to the absolute 
authority of the Emperor and his bureaucrats, so eco- 
nomic freedom was sacrificed to the over-riding claims 
of the State. Servitude superseded liberty as the hall- 
mark of Roman citizenship. 

"The reforms of Diocletian and Constantine sys- 
tematized the tendencies that had been apparent in the 

•ANCIENT TIMES t y Jxnua Henry Hieutad. Ginn ind Cooper, 1914. 
hp (ID. 

flW. Pigt 47). 

$A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM AD. 1)1 to 337 
by H M, D. Pirlcr. The Macmdlao Company, 1939. Pjjt 216 . 
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history of the previous century. Beneath the despot- 
ism that absorbed the military monarchy the power of 
the army and bureaucracy was predominant”* 

"During the twenty-one years of his reign Con- 
stantine enhanced the military glory °f Rome and 
vindicated her prestige. The frontiers were secured 
and the provinces safeguarded from civil war and 
foreign invasion. Justly is he celebrated as one of the 
world’s great generals. But although peace was main- 
tained, most of the subjects of the Empire were neither 
prosperous nor happy. The evils of the third century 
were increased rather than diminished. The bureau- 
cracy grew in power and also in corruption through 
the choice of imperial favourites for posts of respon- 
sibility. The army, more than doubled in strength and 
predominantly barbarian in character, continued the 
privileged instrument of autocracy. Besides these leg- 
acies of the past there emerged a new society, the 
Church, upon which the Emperor lavished the wealth 
of the State and bestowed special concessions. To sup- 
port this gigantic machine of Empire and the extrav- 
agances of its ruler, the civil population with few 
exceptions was ground down by oppressive taxation 
and a system of compulsory service. Local prosperity 
was undermined and personal liberty destroyed, “f 

Benito Mussolini, some two thousand years later, 
attempted to rebuild this Roman Empire. He made 
the tragic mistake of modeling his nation’s life after 
the pattern that existed in Rome during the period 
A. D. 1 37-3 37. He chose to imitate the wrong era and 
his personal ending was all too similar to the violent 
deaths suffered by many of his earlier predecessors. 

*A HISTORY OP THE ROMAN WORLD PROM AJ3. 1)1 TO 117 
by H. M. D. Picket, He Macmillan Company, 1919. Page 290. 

t im. Page J09. 
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Russia 

Individual freedom and its many corollary rights 
are jewels which the Russian people have never been 
able to afford in large measure. State and military rule 
in Russia from the earliest years of Slavic history were 
supreme over the individual. He was essentially a state 
chattel when the state itself was little more than a 
tribe. 

The early boyars of Russia consolidated small areas 
and formed the early and pioneer principalities. On 
one of these was developed the Duchy of Warsaw and 
on this or from this came the Czars and the Empire. 

Incessant warfare of the most extensive sort has 
been the lot of all the Russians from the dawn of their 
history. The struggle for existence has held the race 
in its grip for most of the two thousand yean of its 
existence. The splendid privileges of individual free* 
dom were denied the Russians by the very nature of 
their history. Collectively they met the continuous 
onslaught of the Eastern barbarians, collectively they 
suffered and died, collectively they plodded onward in 
search of a goal, some goal where misery, suffering and 
starvation would all be a little less severe. 

Strange enough, and like the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese, their numbers increased out of all proportion to 
their material and spiritual advancement. It is to the 
great benefit of our civilization that the millions of 
Slavic people, in the face of their desperate struggles 
throughout history, have developed as they have, with 
the humanitarianism which they have, with a passion- 
ate devotion to music, science, the arts, and love of 
home and country. It is not strange, it was inevitable 
that their present state of development be collectivist 
or communist as has been virtually all their preceding 
history. It will be the responsibility and the shame of 
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Western civilization if it does not understand and does 
not accept and use that communism for what it is, a 
stage of development in the history of a race that has 
had to fight a tremendous battle for existence through- 
out its lifetime. 

The vested interests in Russia have changed several 
times throughout her history, but they all have been 
of similar character. In the beginning the tribal and 
clan leaders formed themselves into a ruling class, 
consolidated their positions, and united to form a 
semi-civilized aristocracy. Their incessant occupation 
was war, and war kept them in power and vested their 
position with a high degree of permanence. 

At the time of Peter the Great, government experi- 
enced a great expansion and the ambitious Czar, m an 
effort to build up the power of the State, made of the 
land-owning gentry a governing class. This group was 
actually given a direct and almost a complete control 
of the Nation’s land and manpower through the legal 
establishment of the system of serfdom. 

The position of the gentry was further strengthened 
under Catherine the Great. 

The Orthodox Church, during this period, was like- 
wise elevated to the position of a vested interest in the 
Russian nation. 

These three interests, early aristocracy, gentry, 
and Church, developed power and privilege as they 
marched together through the pages of Russia’s his- 
tory. They repressed the early traces of liberalism 
which appeared in die middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and they were successful in holding the lid on 
the liberals and extremists alike up until the 1917 
revolution. That political explosion extinguished these 
three vested interests and raised in their stead the in- 
terests of the new revolutionary party. Competition 
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for the favored positions, since that time, has been 
confined to this dominant revolutionary group. 

The essential character of Russia’s present-day com- 
munism is much like the character of her predecessor 
governments, Russia, since the dawn of her history, 
has been essentially patriarchal. The government and 
its quasi-govemmental agencies have been all power- 
ful. Communal life has been customary in the villages 
as well as in larger political subdivisions and fields of 
activities. 

The acceptance of serfdom, wbeteunder the peasant 
was assumed to belong to the land on which he worked, 
came early in the modern history of Russia. By edict 
in 1597 the serf became attached irrevocably to the 
land on which he then existed. Thereafter there was 
to be no migration from locality to locality or from 
province to province. Catherine the Great, early in 
her reign (some 150 years later) , had great plans for 
peasant reform. Little was accomplished and the Em- 
press later in her period of rule, 1762-1796, became a 
firm friend of the intrenched vested interests of the 
nobility. In 1785 she issued a Charter of the Nobles 
which organized them into a corporate body and 
granted them immuni ty from taxation and state serv- 
ice, from payment of taxes and from corporal pun- 
ishment, and gave them ownership of their land and 
absolute power over their peasantry. “If any serf shall 
dare to present a petition against his master he shall 
be punished with the knout and transported for life 
to the mines of Nerchinsk.” This was about the time 
that we were be ginning to form our own Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

In 1 859 the population of Russia was approximately 
seventy-four million. Of this number some twenty- 
three million were bonded serfs with fewer rights than 
an American slave of the same period. In 1861 Alex- 
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ander the Second wrote his law of emancipation which 
would supposedly liberate the twenty-three million. 
In theory it did. In fact it changed little. The great 
landed estates were supposedly broken up and sold to 
the serfs. It was not long before conditions were back 
as they had been. Manipulations of the previous land- 
owners, added to the burden of a wide variety of taxes, 
soon put the newly emancipated but impoverished 
peasant back into the economic bondage from which 
he had come. 

Conditions were only slightly improved at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the people in 1914, almost all of whom were peas- 
ants, lived in squalor and in economic, political, and 
religious bondage. The favored two per cent was 
divided about as follows: 

Members of tke Royal family .. .01% of total pop. 

Nobility, officials, landowners 1.49% of total pop. 

Clergy 50% of total pop. 

The Czar was absolute. He headed the civil gov- 
ernment and the Church. He had the power person- 
ally to rule and administer his states and the lands 
therein as he saw fit. 

The English historian, Sir Bernard Pares, in his well- 
known "History of Russia” covered his subject as have 
few other Western students. The following excerpts 
from that sympathetic exposition of Russia’s history 
will support the statements given above: 

"All through Russian history from the very begin- 
ning there have been testimonies to the great numbers 
of the Slavs and the almost irresistible power which 
they might have if they were ever united; despotism 
can be built upon a passive and peaceable people better 
than cm any other.” 41 

•»A HISTORY OF RUSSIA by Sir Berrurd Pirn. Alfred A Knopf. !9+4. 
Pip l>. 
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'The Great Russian people was hammered out of 
peaceful, silent, pacific elements by constant and cruel 
blows from enemies on all sides, which implanted in 
the least intelligent of Russians an instinct of national 
defense and of the value of a national dictatorship. 
Russia lived in a state of constant war.” 2 * 

In a discussion of the Tartar invasions, 1200 A, D.- 
1 500 A. D., and the size of enemy armies, Pares wrote, 
"If one compares these figures with those of European 
armies during the same period one will see how vast 
and how wholesale war still was in Russia — a survival 
of the time when people left their moorings and in- 
vaded other countries en masse.”** 

"Mirabeau, during the expropriation of Church 
lands in the French Revolution, uttered a phrase which 
is applicable to other epochs: 'Let us create,’ he said, 
'the army of the vested interests of the Revolution!’ 
Peter the Great (1682-1725) had made a revolution, 
and he had formed his army of vested interests, a new 
governing class, taken from anywhere and every- 
where, with promotion according to service.” 4 

"He had turned the whole class of serving gentry 
into a governing caste. On the plea of state service, 
he had almost emancipated this class from taxation; 
and he had laid it as an unbearable weight on the pro- 
ducing forces of the country. He had, moreover, in- 
corporated and legalized its predominance in a vast 
network of new institutions in which, by the col- 
legiate principle, there were often five or more per- 
sons to do work which might have been done by 
one.”* 8 

"This process was completed in 1762, exactly on 

» 2 A HISTORY OF RUSSIA by sit Bernard Para. Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, 
Page 113. 

* S JW. Pap Ilf. 
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the^eve of Catherine's accession, by the edict of Peter 
DI, which formally released the gentry from the obli- 
gations of sute service. This, of itself, established a 
paradoxical position. Those claims of the State which 
had induced it to give the gentry increasing authority 
over the peasants, had disappeared; on the other hand 
this authority was now hereditary and the rights which 
it carried, so far from being withdrawn or even dimin- 
ished, were made more and more absolute. It is, then, 
at this point that the State itself for the first time 
treated the peasant as the personal property of his 
master. Now it was the gentry class that had carried 
Catherine to power. With the exception of the mer- 
chants, who had certain privileges, the gentry had a 
monopoly of civil rights in the country. For Cath- 
erine, a foreign adventuress, it was practically impos- 
sible to quarrel with them.”® 

"The vested rights of the gentry were too strong to 
he touched.” 7 

"The gentry (under Catherine) could escape state 
service or enter it under privileged conditions; they 
retained their exemption from personal taxation; they 
obtained exemption from corporal punishment; they 
could not lose their rank, estates or life except by 
judgment of their peers, and in the case of depriva- 
tion of tank the sentence had to be confirmed by the 
sovereign. Only hereditary gentry could own serf vil- 
lages; they were relieved of all the restrictions imposed 
by Peter on the sale or exploitation of their estates, 
which could not be confiscated out of the family; they 
were still responsible for the care of their serfs. The 
gentry were ordered to choose district marshals of 

•®A HISTORY OF RUSSIA bj Sir Deatti Ftra. Mini A, Snap#. ! 94*. 
Page lii. 

TJW. Page 244. 
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their class ( 1766 ). In 177J they were locally orga- 
nized with provincial and district marshals, and assem- 
blies of deputies which met every three years.”* 8 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Russia had 
the beginnings of Western Liberalism. The beginn- 
ings died early. There was insufficient soil in which 
they could take root. In their stead there developed 
the roots of present-day Socialism, Communism, To- 
talitarianism. 

Pares stated, later in his book, “The bomb that killed 
Alexander, March 1881, put an end to the faint begin- 
nings of Russian constitutionalism.” 8 This desperate 
act of a revolutionary assassin caused even the most 
liberal of Russia’s vested interests to adopt a policy of 
reactionary state surveillance and control. • 

On State ownership Pares commented, “Russia now 
(about 1890) added to her railway mileage more rap- 
idly than any other country in Europe; and, though 
new private companies continued to be formed, the 
proportion of state-owned railways was continually 
increased by new constructions and the purchase of 
private lines.” 10 

The above indicates an early appearance in Russia 
of state ownership of modem industrial facilities. Of 
this same period Pares wrote that "In spite of opposi- 
tion, Witte (Minister of Finance) also carried through 
a state monopoly of vodka. Russian policy had so far 
fluctuated between the systems of monopoly, of farm- 
ing out, and of excise.”* 11 

The movement for liberal reform would not die, 
however, and Pares reported, "The Zemstvo Confer- 

* 8 A HISTORY OF RUSSIA \sj Sir Braaid Jin* Alfnd A. Rnupf, 1544. 
Pip 247. 

*IW, P*ge 3J7. 
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ence of November 1904 unanimously asked for free- 
dom of person, of conscience, of speech, of meeting, 
of press, of association, for equal civil rights for all 
independent of distinctions of class, nationality or reli- 
gion, for elective local government not based on any 
system of classes, for a wider Zemstvo franchise, for 
freedom of education, and in particular set out the 
reforms required for the peasants and the factory 
workers.” 1 * 

"The Emperor, after consultation with Finance 
Minister Witte and others, issued two pronouncements 
together. In one he called on the Zemstvo men to 
mind their own business and not to discuss political 
questions; in the other, he expressed his own intention 
of granting reforms, which were to be drafted in the 
various Ministries; the request for a national assembly 
was not granted.” 13 

The continual rebuffs to the pleas for reform, 
coupled with the disasters of the First World War 
(1914-1917), caused the explosion of 1917 and the 
appearance of Lenin and the Bolsheviks as the rulers 
of Russia. Pares commented on the early days of the 
Bolshevik victory. 

"Above all, ruthless terrorism was applied wherever 
the Bolshevist arm reached. Large numbers of officers 
had been killed from the very outset of the Bolshevist 
movement; and when Oritsky, the director of the 
Bolshevist police, was assassinated and a Socialist Revo- 
lutionary, Dora Kaplan, lodged a bullet in Lenin him- 
self (August 30, 1918) , whole massacres were immed- 
iately conducted in the prisons. Thus the ordinary 
system of justice with trained judges and a regular 
procedure was superseded by a code in which the first 

»UA HISTORY OF RUSSIA bf Sir Bernard Pita Alfred A. Knopf, 1J+4. 
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of crimes was opposition in deed, word, or thought to 
Communism or to the Communist rulers. The peas- 
antry at first kept up a series of local risings, which 
were with difficulty crushed by the most ruthless 
measures. Their conspirative experience in the past 
enabled the Bolsheviks by a system of universal espio- 
nage, especially in the factories and in the army, to 
anticipate any movement against them. Tree use was 
also made of a system of hostages. As such perished 
two of Russia’s finest generals, Ruzsky and Radko 
Dmitriev.”* 11 

This terrorism and repression has been continued to 
the present day. It is a natural development of pre- 
vious Russian systems of control, banishment to Si- 
beria and rapid imposition of the death penalty. The 
denial of the widespread existence of such terrorism 
and repression indicates either rank hypocrisy or 
clumsy ignorance. Many men of honor and integrity 
have escaped for a period long enough to expose Rus- 
sian police methods. One of the most recent state- 
ments to appear b English is Alexander Barmine’s 
story of “One Who Survived. The Life Story of a 
Russian Under the Soviets.” Tme magazine’s book 
reviewer b the issue of August 6, 1945, says, b part, 
concernmg this work: 

"Like the NKVD, U. S. readers would do well to 
ponder this political autobiography. It is important 
as history, supplybg much material the world never 
knew or has already forgotten about Russia’s internal 
and external affairs from 1936 to 1939. (Barmbe 
points out that the Purge, and Soviet charges that most 
of Russia’s general staff and high diplomats had com- 
mitted treason with Germany, was one reason why 
Britab and France did not push harder for a Russian 

»»A HISTORY OF RUSSIA bf Sir Bcnurd Fun. Alfred A. Knopf, 1)44. 
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alliance in 1939.) The book is important as a record 
of the mechanics of the change whereby socialist states 
are transformed into police states. It is important as 
a moral and political indictment of Europe's and Asia’s 
No. 1 power. And it is a readable story of escape and 
survival from a police network whose agents are kept 
almost as busy abroad as they are in Omsk and 
Tomsk.” 

Sir Bernard Pares says, regarding Communism at 
work: "Already in the early months of 1921, fully 
appreciating the critical character of his situation, 
Lenin, who alone in the Party bad authority equal to 
such a strain, carried through the so-called New Eco- 
nomic Policy (NEP), or economic retreat, which 
attempted to retain Communism as the principle of 
government while shelving it as far as was necessary 
in practice. He retained, it is true, three ‘dominating 
heights’: the monopoly of political power, of the press, 
and of foreign trade. State trusts had already replaced 
the mas management of factories.”* 1 

Russian Objectives 

Three continuing and important phases of Russian 
foreign policy have been: 

1. Eastward expansion toward the Pacific. 

2. Persistent struggle for warm water outlets in 
the Baltic and in South Europe. 

3. Pan-Slavism. 

Continual warfare, together with difficult internal 
problems, for centuries prevented the last two of these 
movements even while the first was going steadily 
ahead. Nevertheless, no modern Russian ruler or gov- 
ernment has ever forgotten any of the three. 

•»A HISTORY OP RUSSIA by Sir Bemud Phil Alfred A. Knopf, IM4. 
Pop 417. 
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A recent report made public in the New York 
Times, May 22, 194 J, and other newspapers and mag- 
azines some days later, clearly describes the move* 
toward Pan-Slavism in the Balkans and explains 
the methods of Communistic Totalitarianism in this 
respect Neither individual freedom nor free demo- 
cratic expression plays much of a part It is another 
case of an all-powerful governmental or political 
party enforcing its will on a helpless majority. The 
excuse of course is that the organized minority knows 
how to govern and understands the real needs of the 
people. The article speaks for itself. It was dated 
Istanbul, May 22. 

. . Developments in the Balkan countries point 
to the existence of a plan carefully preconceived and 
systematically applied to establish a Communist re- 
gime or one like it in every country in the peninsula. 

"The principle seems to be that a political organi- 
zation, however small the number of its original mem- 
bers, can, if it possesses determined, well-disciplined 
and 'dynamic' elements, easily acquire political ascen- 
dency and finally impose its will on a country. 

"The first step is to get hold of such key positions 
as the Minister of Justice and the Interior with the 
control of the police and gendarmerie; the second is 
to exterminate political opponents and to break up 
kindred parties which might become rivals. 

"When the process is completed the strength of the 
party seizing power is increased by the adhesion of 
people who are prompted to joint by fear or oppor- 
tunism, and thus it has a following of about twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the electorate, a figure con- 
sidered sufficient for wielding political control. This 
technique is now being applied in the Balkans.” The 
article gave in detail the story of recent developments 
in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia (now both staunchly 
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Communist) but the statement above gives the gist 
of the matter. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the old vested 
interests of Russia’s nobility, gentry, and the Church 
have given way to the vested interests of a political 
party which now governs Russia with an iron hand 
and an inflexible will. 

Negro Slavery 

The verted interests of slavery in the pre-Civil War 
South came to a most tragic conclusion. Slavery, prior 
to the formation of the Union, was an accepted part 
of the life of the nation. During the formation of 
the Union there were, however, many leaders and 
thinkers, North and South, who were beginning to 
understand slavery for what it had actually come to 
be, namely, a moral, social, and economic problem. 
The problem, however, was evaded. Nothing was 
done. A slave, in the Constitutional Convention, was 
considered as three-fifths of a person but no number 
of slaves, however large, ever added up to one single 
free human being. 

Events moved swiftly on the slavery issue there- 
after. The Southern states literally and hurriedly 
vested the institution of slavery with political, social, 
and religious values. The poor economic aspects of 
the system were ignored or overlooked. As the insti- 
tution of slavery was placed more* and more on the 
defensive by the nation’s development, the more de- 
termined and the more militant the South became in 
its protection and continuance. Suggestions for peace- 
able and equitable freeing of the slaves were lost in 
the frenzy, of passion and prejudice. 

The economic advancement of the South slowed to 
a walk. The position of the large land owners and 
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slave holders, it is true, became more comfortable, 
more set, and the land owners became more positive 
of the virtues of slavery. Social life, economic life, 
military life, religious life, and educational life all 
revolved about this institution of involuntary servi- 
tude, The slave owners’ interests were vested with 
power, wealth, perquisites, and apparently with per- 
manence. Meanwhile the modem world was moving 
onward away from slavery. 

The South continued to put its earnings back into 
slavery, much of it into the actual purchase or raising 
of additional slaves. The North reinvested its earnings 
in factories, machinery, improvements, and free in- 
dustry. The South clung to slavery and was actually 
fearful of any prospective presence of several million 
freed negroes. The North meanwhile was accepting 
European immigrants by the millions and giving them 
opportunities to develop and enrich both themselves 
and their new motherland. 

The historian, W. E. Woodward, stated in his "New 
American History” that the James Bruce estate in 
Virginia about the year 1875 , amounting to some four 
million dollars, was reputedly the largest in the South. 
There were few additional estates even approaching 
this in size. John Jacob Aster at about the same time 
left an estate in New York which was valued at 
twenty million dollars.* There were several more in 
the North of similar magnitude. Yet the South was 
riie older section of the nation, the best and longest 
established, and the home of most of such aristocracy 
as the country possessed. This is cited only to indicate 
the relative wealth of the South and the North. 

Hinton Rowan Helper in his book “The Impending 
Crisis of the South” published in the decade before the 

♦A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY by W. E. Woodward, The Literary 
Guild, lac., 1«7. Pigt »(. 
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Gvil War, stated that the hay crop alone in the free 
states in 18 JO exceeded in value all the cotton grown 
in the South. He stated further that Northern manu- 
factures were worth nine times as much as ail South- 
ern crops in that year (1850), *.<?., the crops of cot- 
ton, tobacco, com, rice, and sugar cane.* Two-thirds 
of the banking capital was in the North and East. By 
comparison the slave Bystem did not pay; it was not 
profitable. The South could not prosper equally with 
the North as long as the institution of slavery existed. 

The vested interests of slavery, however, were 
blinded by prejudice and privilege. The South had 
started out in 1787 in a position of dominance in 
national affairs. This domination was carried along 
and was accompanied by an insatiate craving among 
leaders of the South for its continuation. The South 
came to feel that it was best endowed by God and man 
to lead the nation in its national government. Extrem- 
ists in the North by their antagonistic attitude added 
fuel to the flames of this ambition. The whip-saw of 
political changes prevented any great imbalance in 
government until, under President Buchanan, the pro- 
slavery parties of the nation gained control of all three 
branches of the Federal Government. This imbalance, 
with the resulting display of antagonisms, precipitated 
the Gvil War. 

At the opening of the Gvil War we had a popula- 
tion of some thirty -one million five hundred thous- 
and. Some eight million seven hundred thousand of 
these people, including between three milli on six hun- 
dred thousand and four million slaves, lived in the 
eleven Southern states. The direct money cost of the 
Gvil War was some four to five billion dollars. 
Approximately seven hundred thousand Northern 

•A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY by V. E. Vwdvird. Tb. Lheciry 
Guild, Inc., 1J37. Pi*, m. 
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And Southern soldiers died as a result of the war. 
The South itself was left in a state of desolation. Since 
then the South has spent seventy-five years in recovery 
and yet the conditions which prevail in much of the 
deep South today are far from exemplary. The slaves 
were freed and rushed into a citizenship for which 
they were in no way prepared. The Negro problem 
has been, and continues to be, one of the major national 
problems and one for which no person has a complete 
and satisfactory or even reasonably satisfactory 
answer. At a price of five hundred dollars per slave 
(which in I 860 was considered a reasonable average) 
the Negroes could have been equitably and peacefully 
freed at a fraction of the direct money cost of the 
Civil War. They might possibly have been gradually 
placed into full citizenship with great benefit to them- 
selves and the nation. No such solution was sought 
The vested interests of slavery were the most blind 
and the most ruinous with which our nation had 
struggled up to the twentieth century. The results 
were tragic and the full bill has not yet been paid. 
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CHAPTER VH 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES OF VESTED 
INTERESTS AND OPPRESSIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

SECTION I 

"Nothing appem more surprising to those who consider 
human affairs with a philosophical eye, than the etanm 
with which the many art governed by the few,” 

— David Hume, "Essays: 

Fnrr Puncipi.u df Govuniunt 11 


France 

There was “big” government, dominating and dom- 
ineering government, in the pre-Revolutionary France 
of 1789. There were also great and prominent vested 
interests, particularly those of the nobility and the 
clergy. Charles Downer Hazen in his "Modern Euro- 
pean History,” in discussing the meeting of the States- 
General in 1789, said of the three estates attending, 

"Each of the three orders had elected its own mem- 
bers. At the same time the voters, and the vote was 
nearly universal, were asked to draw up a formal 
statement of their grievances and of the reforms they 
favored. Fifty or sixty thousand of these cabien (or 
statements) have come down to us and present a 
vivid and instructive criticism of the Old Regime, and 
a statement of the wishes of each order. On certain 
points there was practical un anim ity on the part of 
clergy, nobles and commoners. AH ascribed the ills 
from which the country suffered to arbitrary, uncon- 
trolled government, all talked of the necessity of 
confining the government within just limits by estab- 
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listing a dbnstUution which should define the fights 
of the king and of the people, and which should hence- 
forth be binding upon all.”* 

Alexis de Tocqueville in his book "The Old Regime 
and the Revolution,” discussed some of the phases of 
multiple and extensive government in France as of 
1780. He discussed the "pays d’etats,” the "pays 
d'election,” court districts, and city charters. 

He then continued, "These are old ruined author- 
ities. Among them, however, is found an institution 
either new or largely transformed, which remains to 
be described. In the heart of the kingdom, and close 
to the monarch, an administrative body of singular 
power has lately grown up and absorbed all minor 
powers. That is the Royal Council.”! 

A few lines later he continued, "As the national 
administration was in the hands of a single body, 
nearly the whole executive direction of home affairs 
was in like manner intrusted to a single agent, the 
comptroller-general . . . The substantial government 
was in the hands of the intendant. 

"That functionary was not of noble extraction. 
He was invariably a stranger to the province, a young 
man with hus fortune to make. He obtained his office 
neither by purchase, election, nor inheritance; he was 
selected by the government from among the inferior 
members of the Council of State, and held his office 
during good behavior. While in his province, he repre- 
sented that body, and was hence styled in office dialect 
the ahsent commissioner (commit satre departi ) , His 
powers were scarcely less than those of the council 
itself, though his decisions were subject to appeal.”! 

'MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY br Charier Downer Hazes. Henrr 
Hole k Company, 1917. Page <9. 

fTHE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION hj Akra it Tocqnrrilk 
Harper k Brother* IRK. Page 12. 

*IW. Paget 12 tod », 
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And again he continued, "Let me tell you that this 
kingdom of France is governed by thirty intendants. 
You have neither Parliament, nor estates, nor gover- 
nors; nothing but thirty masters of requests, on whom, 
so far as the provinces are concerned, welfare or 
misery, plenty or want, entirely depend." 1 

The investiture of these governmental officials with 
power, rank and permanence is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statement of de Tocqueville: "Government 
officials, none of whom were of noble descent, already 
formed a class apart, with feelings, traditions, virtues, 
and notions of honor and dignity all their own. They 
constituted the aristocracy of the new society, ready 
to take their rank as soon as the Revolution had cleared 
the way.” 8 

"The offices of the old regime were not always like 
ours, but I think they were more numerous; there 
was no end to the small ones. Between 1693 and 1709 
alone, it has been calculated that forty thousand 
were created, all within reach of the most slender 
commoner.” 8 

Hazen in his history made the following statements 
regarding the number and importance of the various 
classes of privileged subjects. His first comments 
concern the tax load imposed by the state. "It has been 
estimated that the state took from the middle classes, 
and from the workingmen and peasants, half their 
annual earnings in the form of these direct taxes. 

'There was another branch of the system of taxa- 
tion which was oppressive and offensive for other 
reasons. There were certain indirect taxes which were 
collected, not by state officials, but by private individ- 

‘’THE OH) REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alois de Tocqne- 
yillt Harper ft Brother^ If f A. Page 14. 

*IW. Page If. 

*lbU. Page 117. 
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uals or companies, the fanners of taxes, as they were 
called, who paid a lump sum to the state and then 
themselves collected the taxes, seeking of course to 
extract as much as possible from the people .”* 1 

He then continued, "Of the 2 J, 000, 000 of French- 
men - (about 1790) the clergy numbered* about 

130.000, the nobility 140,000, while possibly about as 
many bourgeois as those two combined enjoyed privi- 
leges that separated them from the mass of their class. 
Thus the privileged as a whole numbered less than 

600.000, while the unprivileged numbered well over 

24.000. 000, One man in forty therefore belonged to 
the favored minority whose lot was differentiated 
from that of their fellowmen by artificial advantages 
and distinctions.” 2 

"Belonging to this (the Third) Estate but beneath 
the bourgeoisie were the artisans — perhaps two million 
and a half, living in the towns and cities. They were 
a comparatively small class because the industrial life 
of France was not yet highly developed. They were 
generally organized in guilds which had their rules and 
privileges that gave rise to bickerings galore and that 
were generally condemned as preventing the free and 
full expansion of industry and as artificially restricting 
the right to work.” 3 

De Tocqueville continued: “Now consider the 
immense influence which the government had long 
exercised in France, the multitude of interests which it 
affected, the vast number of affairs which depended on 
it for support or aid; bear in mind that private indi- 
viduals relied more on it than on themselves to secure 
the success of their own business, to develop their 
industry, to insure their means of subsistence, to make 

^MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY by CbuUt Downer Hmu. Henry 
Holt S Company, 191?. Page 39. 

Pjge 41. 

■IW, Page 47. 
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and mend their reads, to preserve the peace among 
them, and to guarantee their well-being; and then 
calculate how many individuals must have been per- 
sonal sufferers by its disorder.”* 

With reference to the vested interests and privileged 
position of the Church and the Clergy, Hazen wrote 
as follows: "The clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church formed the first order in the state. It was rich 
and powerful. It owned probably a fifth, of the land 
of France. This land yielded a large revenue, and, 
in addition, the clergy exacted tithes on all the agricul- 
tural products of the realm. This was in reality a form 
of national taxation, with this difference from the 
other forms, that the proceeds went, not to the nation, 
but to the Church. The Church had still another 
source of income, the dues which it exacted as feudal 
landlord from those to whom it stood in that relation. 
The total income of this corporation was approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 of our money. Out of this it 
was the duty of the Church to maintain religious 
edifices and services, to support many hospitals and 
schools, to relieve personal distress by charity, for 
there was no such thing in France as organized poor 
relief by the state or municipality. 

"Thus the Church was a state within the state, 
performing several functions which in most modern 
societies are performed by the secular authority. 
This rich corporation was relieved from taxation. 
Although from time to rime it paid certain lump sums 
to the national treasury, these were far smaller than 
they would have been had the Church been taxed on 
its property and on its income in the same proportion 
as were the commoners, ”t 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alawde Tocquenlk 
Harper Sc Brocken, Ills. Page 2)9. 

tMODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY by Cbado Downer Hues. Henry 
Halt and Company, 1 >17. Pag* 41. 
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Hie attitude of the Revolutionists toward the 
Church and the Clergy is well described by the two 
following paragraphs from de Tocqueville: 

"Christianity was hated by these philosophers (of 
the Revolution) less as a religious doctrine than as a 
political institution; not because the priests assumed 
to regulate the concerns of the other world, but 
because they were landlords, seigniors, tithe-holders, 
administrators in this; not because the Church could 
not find a place in the new society which was being 
established, but because she then occupied the place 
of honor, privilege, and might in the society which 
was to be overthrown.”* 1 

“The Church was, moreover, the first of all political 
bodies, and the most odious, though not the most 
oppressive. It had become a political body in defiance 
or its vocation and its nature; it shielded vice in high 
places, while it censored it among the people; it threw 
its sacred mantle over existing institutions, and 
seemed to demand for them the immortality it 
expected for itself. Attacks upon such a body were 
sure of public sympathy.’ 4 

A brief summation of the dynamism of the French 
Revolution is given in his following paragraphs and 
is of particular interest to students of today who see 
and have seen the dynamism of Totalitarianism sweep- 
ing the civilized world. 

"By seeming to tend rather to the regeneration of 
the human race than to the reform of France alone, 
it (the Revolution) roused passions such as the most 
violent political revolutions had been incapable of 
awakening. It inspired proselytism, and gave birth 
to propagandism; and hence assumed that quasi relig- 

*1THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by AJerfi de Toajw- 
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ious character which so terrified those who saw it, or, 
rather, became a sort of new religion, imperfect, it is 
true, without God, worship, or future life, but still 
able, like Islamism, to cover the earth with its soldiers, 
its apostles, and its martyrs.” 1 

Birth of Militant Communism 
"When the French Revolution overthrew civil and 
religious laws together, the human mind lost its bal- 
ance. Men knew not where to stop or what measure 
to observe. There arose a new order of revolutionists, 
whose boldness was madness, who shrank from no 
novelty, knew no scruples, listened to no argument 
or objection. And it must not be imagined that this 
new species of beings was the spontaneous and ephe- 
meral offspring of circumstances, destined to perish 
when they passed away; it has given birth to a race 
which has spread and propagated throughout the 
civilized world, preserving a uniform physiognomy, 
uniform passions, a uniform character. We found it 
in existence at our birth; it is still before us.” 5 

Let us take a brief glimpse of a later critical period 
of French history. The important vested interests of 
the France of 1939 (one hundred and fifty years later) 
had become morally, spiritually and physically insol- 
vent They had degenerated to such a state that as 
the dark days of 1939 and 1940 descended, these 
interests were crushed through their own ineptness, 
treason, and voluntary surrender. 

This tragic deterioration of France and her subse- 
quent submission to tyranny in 1940 can only be 
explained by history. France had long been a liberty- 
loving and individualistic country. It is the tendency 

l THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Akiii it Tocqw- 
nllc Hitpa ind Bretbin, IIJC. fit* 27. 
a IW. Page 191. 
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of such nations, and our own i* numbered among 
them, tolerantly to allow errors to correct themselves, 
to allow the free How of life to wi>rk out its problems 
through die passage of time and in a peaceful manner. 

This tolerance, which is a conc<nnitant of freedom, 
carries its own dangers. The c hooter of truth is 
sometimes difficult to identify. In fact, misrepresen- 
tation is often and successfully used as the truth. It 
is particularly easy for politicians to misrepresent 
inasmuch as the costs of misrepresentation in their 
cases, are usually paid by the hundreds and thousands 
of ordinary and victimized people at some later date. 
The politicians of France had practiced such misrep- 
resentation for decades but at no time to a greater 
extent than during the period of 1920 to 1940. The 
people of France, as a result, knew not what to believe 
about French security, Germany’s intentions, inter- 
national relations, or proposed and needed social 
reforms. The vested interests <?f government, of 
finance and big business, of the military, of the radical 
press and of the newly formed groups of the extreme 
left, all in turn experienced a flush of false prosperity 
during this era of deceit. Some citizens like Herriot, 
Briand and Barthou attempted to speak in honesty to 
the people but their voices were drowned in death, 
assassination, or removal. The people were tired after 
their agonies of World War I; they were caught in the 
chaotic confusion of a post war period. Truth and 
falsehood were fed to them in identical wrappings. 
Uncertainty was general. The leaders and those who 
followed, alike, stumbled into the quicksands of dis- 
aster in 1939-40. 

The vested interests of France, the "two hundred 
families” and the regents of the flank of France, the 
radical press, the vested interests of politics, all fed 
on the freedom and the individualism of the nation. 
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fattened on its decadence and defied reform and 
realignment. From the time of Hitler’s accession to 
power in Germany until the debacle of May and 
June in 1940 France had no national will. Selfishness 
and indecision reigned throughout the Republic. 
Faces in the political arena appeared and disappeared 
with irregular rapidity. It seemed, however, that 
death alone removed them permanently from the 
scene. There was a general premonition that some- 
thing was wrong but remedial action was impossible 
from those established in positions of power. 

Whereas the vested interests of Nazi Germany were 
energetic and brutal, those of France were decadent 
and aimless. Marshall Petain, in a blundering sort of 
way, saw this as he made futile efforts to bring about 
a rebirth of the nation after its surrender to Germany. 
But Petain was too late and too old and his vision was 
clouded with error. His conscience, like that of 
France, was muddled by the long years of obeisance to 
the vested interests which had ruled his homeland 
during his own long lifetime. Among these vested 
interests none was more conspicuous than the one 
made up by his own profession, the military caste or 
officers 5 clique of the French army. 

Over one hundred years ago France had been bled 
thin by her own Revolution and the Napoleonic era. 
The civil strife of the following half century con- 
tinued to weaken her and to sap the moral and physical 
fibre of the nation. She was weakened to the extent 
that she fell an easy victim to a resurgent Germany in 
1870, and would have fallen again in 1914 had it not 
been for Britain and later the United States, and she 
actually did fall with a crash under the third terrific 
blow in 1940. However, the rebirth of France is pos- 
sibly arriving. The nation has gone through the fire 
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and agony of servitude. It bas suffered impoverish- 
ment and bitter ignominy. It may be reeaming its 
freedom. 


Mexico 

Mexican history provides us with another unusual 
example of the rise and fall of a powerful and 
important vested interest. The Roman Catholic 
Church represented such an interest during the Colon- 
ial period beginning with Cortez’ conquest of Mexico 
in 1521. The perpetuation of its power extended to 
the issuance of the 1917 Constitution, or a span of 
some three hundred and ninety-six years. This wealthy 
vested interest, strange as it may seem in retrospect, 
followed a previous and similar vested interest in 
Mexico which interest was also religious in character. 
The Aztec priesthood, at the time of Montezuma and 
the appearance of Cortez, walked side by side with 
the political and military leaders. In fact the religious 
influence and element was inextricably interwoven 
into the governmental and military pattern. In all 
tribal and national acts the priests of Tenochtitlan 
took prominent part, enjoyed high privileges and 
wielded great power. The substitution of the new 
Catholic priesthood for the one which had been 
destroyed seemed to be but a normal and simple 
development. 

The representatives of the Roman Catholic Church 
entered Mexico alongside and equal with Cortez’ sol- 
diers. After the conquest of Mexico Gty, the priests, 
friars, and clergy of all kinds moved out into the New 
Spain with or ahead of the military. This clergy soon 
came to have great power. 

At the time of Hidalgo’s "grito” of independence 
at midnight of September 16, 1810, the Roman Cath- 
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olic Church owned or had control over about one 
half of Mexico's productive lands. The people paid 
taxes direct to the government for the support of the 
Church. The Church had become a great commer- 
cial institution as well as a religious one. The State 
itself paid high salaries to man y high Church officials. 
Bishops and other important clerics held prominent 
offices in the State. The Church was charged with the 
conduct and management of all education. Such 
health service as existed was operated and controlled 
by the various Church orders. The clergy was exempt 
from the civil authorities. The Church had become 
by far the most powerful influence or organization 
in the country. Lucas Alaman in his "History of 
Mexico" stated that the clergy dominated the colonial 
era economically and politically. From a religious 
viewpoint their monopoly was complete; it is conserv- 
atively held that Mexico even today is at least 95 % 
Roman Catholic. 

Henry Bamford Parkes in his "History of Mexico" 
stated that the Church’s doctrine was one of ritual 
and legend and almost unrecognizable as Catholicism 
in Europe. Its ideals or those of many of the clergy 
consisted of a despotic government, a privileged priest- 
hood, and an ignorant laity, Members of the clergy 
were known to have gone so far during the nineteenth 
century as to instigate civil wan to perpetuate these 
ideals. The domination of the Church helped to 
continue a condition of poverty and peonage which 
blanketed the Republic. 

The original struggle for independence and the 
break away from Spun was in no way a revolt against 
the Church. In fact many prominent chur chm en 
supported the struggle for freedom. Hidalgo himself 
was a priest and it must be agreed that his motives 
were of the highest when he led the war for independ- 
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ence. The great Church itself, however, was powerful 
and rich. It at that time reported to and was respon- 
sible to the King of Spain. The Spanish government 
itself wished to curb the expanded power of its own 
ward and offspring. Mexico’s independence removed 
this threat to the position of the Mexican clergy. They 
thereafter would report direct to the distant Holy 
See. Mexico, in a religious sense, was theirs without 
interference from Madrid. 

The new nation itself early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury proclaimed the Roman Catholic religion the 
state and only religion. The Church, with Mexican 
independence, lost none of its previous powers, wealth, 
or immunities. In all of these it dominated the weak 
and impoverished government of the new Mexico 
more than it had ever dominated the Viceroy of Spain 
and the home government. It was not until the 
appearance of Benito Juarez that the Church was 
forced to begin to relinquish its privileges and even 
then the relinquishment of wealth and power was slow 
and unimportant. The great property holdings were 
attacked and the tremendous loans of the Church were 
in many cases invalidated. This was the beginning of 
reform but real success awaited a later day. By various 
means the Church reestablished title to its great prop- 
erties and reinstated many of the big loans throughout 
the country. The country’s educational system was 
still entirely within the grasp of the clergy. 

The long revolutionary period between 1912 and 
1923, some fifty years later, actually accomplished 
many of the aims of Juarez and his fellow liberals. 
The struggles and sufferings of the Mexican people 
and their leaders at last produced a government which 
had many characteristics of honesty, strength, and 
independence. Since then the work of Francisco 
Madero, Plutarco Calks, Lazaro Cardmez, Manuel 
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Obregon, and others has brought results. Mexico 
today has a public school system which is growing in 
importance. The nation is developing economically. 
The great land holdings are partially broken. The grip 
of the Church on the life, property, and worship of 
individuals is less firm and more enlightened than it 
has previously been. Even the Church in Mexico is 
learning that its own real strength and worthiness will 
increase with an enlightened and prosperous people. 
Evidence of this is the fact that there is no more 
powerful Catholic community in the world than the 
one which exists within the borders of Mexico’s north- 
ern neighbor, the Protestant United States. 


Germany 

The strongly vested interests of modem Germany 
afford an example of efficiency, perseverance, and 
brutish selfishness which has been unmatched in the 
world’s history. These vested interests have been those 
of the state, the military and, within the past fifty 
years, the powerful industrial magnates. These inter- 
ests, inside a nation which never exceeded ninety 
million inhabitants and which was rather poorly 
endowed by nature, combined in a movement for 
power and expansion and almost won domination over 
the world in World War II. 

Alexis de Tocqueville in his study of pre-Revolu- 
tionary France as set forth in his book, "The Old 
Regime and die Revolution,” makes the following 
statement regarding the Germany of that time, 

"At the close of the eighteenth century there was 
hardly any part of Germany in which serfdom was 
completely abolished. Generally speaking, peasants 
still formed part of the stock on lands, as they had 
done during the Middle Ages. Nearly all the soldiers 
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in the armies of Maria Theresa and Frederick (the 
Great) were absolute serfs.”* 

This condition indicated, as did a similar condition 
of serfdom in Russia, that the nobility and ruling 
classes made up the principal vested interests of that 
time in Germany. From those interests grew the 
Hohenzollern dynasty and the great state organization 
of later years. The military hierarchy grew out of a 
condition which the historian Hazen quoted Mirabeau 
as describing, "Mirabeau was quite correct when he 
said that the great national industry of Prussia was 
war”! 

Thorstein Veblen in his treatise, "The Dynastic 
State,” written in 1915, in a discussion of the history 
of modern Germany and the industrialization thereof, 
makes the following statements: 

"By wise management on the part of the dynastic 
statesmen who have bad the direction of policy and 
the control of the administrative machinery, the 
rapidly increasing material efficiency of the Ger- 
man community, due to the introduction of the 
modern state of the industrial arts, has successfully 
been turned to the use of the state, in a degree not 
approached elsewhere in Western Europe; so that 
in effect the community stands to the Hohenzollern 
state somewhat in the relation of a dynastic estate, 
a quasi-manorial demesne or domain, to be admin- 
istered for dynastic ends, very much after the fash- 
ion of the cameralistic administration of fiscal af- 
fairs in the territorial states of Germany a hundred 
years ago. This subservience of the community to 
dynastic ends and dynastic management has been 

•THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION by Alcxb dc Toquwilk 
Hups tad Bcadan, It 14, Pigs It. 

fMODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY by Cbaila Downs' Hum, Haarf 
Holt ft Comptay. 1917, Pag* U. 
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secured in the gross by a policy of warlike aggres- 
sion, and in detail by a system of bureaucratic sur- 
veillance and unremitting interference in the pri- 
vate life of subjects. It goes without saying that 
there is no secure ground for such a scheme of 
dynastic usufruct and control except in the loyal 
support of popular sentiment; and it likewise goes 
without saying that such a state of popular senti- 
ment can be maintained only by unremitting ha- 
bituation, discipline sagaciously and relentlessly di- 
rected to this end. More particularly must the 
course of habituation to this end be persistent and 
unwavering if it is to hold the personal allegiance 
of a body of subjects exposed to the disintegrating 
discipline of modern life; where the machine in- 
dustry constantly enforces the futility of personal 
force and prerogative in the face of wide-sweeping 
inanimate agencies and mechanical process, ana 
where the ubiquitous haggling of the price system 
constantly teaches that every man is his own keeper. 
It is a matter of common notoriety that all this has 
been taken care of with unexampled thoroughness 
and effect under the Prussian rule. 

“Chief of the agencies that have kept the sub- 
missive allegiance of the German people to the state 
intact is, of course, successful warfare, seconded by 
the disciplinary effects of warlike preparation and 
indoctrination with warlike arrogance and ambi- 
tions. The attention deliberately given to these con- 
cerns is also a fact of common notoriety; so much 
so, indeed, that the spokesmen of the system have 
come to take it for granted as a matter of course, 
and so are apt to overlook it. The experience of 
war induces a warlike frame of mind; and the pur- 
suit of war, being an exercise in the following of 
one's leader and execution of arbitrary orders, in- 
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duces an animus of enthusiastic subservience and 
unquestioning obedience to authority. What is a 
military organization in war is a servile organiza- 
tion in peace.”* 

Walter Lippman in his column "Today and To- 
morrow” published May 17, 1944, in the Los An- 
geles Times, stated in part in a discussion of German 
militarism; 

. . But the core of the army, which was the 
caste of the professional officers and non-coms, was 
left undisturbed. (After the first World War.) It 
was they who created the present German army, 
and prepared the plans of mobilization and strategy 
for this war. 

"As a result of investigations made by the Ger- 
man Reichstag in the early days of the German 
republic, we have reasonably reliable official data on 
this crucial point. During the first World War the 
German army had an aggregate of 41,923 active 
officers of which 11,317 were killed. Half of all 
these officers were professionals, the rest what we 
should call reserve officers. The higher the rank, 
the greater, of course, was the proportion of pro- 
fessionals. In the army which the treaty allowed 
the republic to maintain, there were 4,000 army 
and 1,100 naval officers. These 1,100 officers were 
almost entirely drawn from the professionals. More- 
over, many others belonged to what was known as 
the Black Reichswehr, and continued to work more 
or less secretly with their professional colleagues. 
Then, too, a large number of demobilized profes- 
sional officers were enrolled in the police. It is re- 
liably estimated that out of some 23,000 profes- 

‘WHAT VEBtEN TAUGHT by Wedey C. Mitchell. The Viking Eras, 
1J3S. hgc «J. 
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sianal officers left in 1918, 8,000 to 10,000 contin- 
ued in military activities. 

"It is also interesting to note tliat by the end of 
the 1920’s, in the years just before Hitler, more 
than 80 per cent of the officers’ corps were drawn 
from old military families or from families con- 
nected with the higher civil service in the monarch- 
ial regime. Less than 1 per cent were drawn from 
the middle and lower classes.” 

It is well to remember that the Germany of 1910 
under William II was one of the most socialistically 
advanced nations of the world. Her system of social 
security was far ahead of that found in other major 
countries of Europe or America. Compensation in- 
surance, medical service, and pensions of various sorts 
were known throughout Germany. Trade unionism 
was widespread and important. All of these served the 
state and were, therefore, promoted by the state. They 
were made to serve much as the gentry had served the 
Czars of Russia during and after the period of Peter 
the Great. AU of these arrangements likewise swelled 
the size of officialdom. They helped to build the super 
state. 

Friedrich A. Hayek in his recent book, "The Road 
to Serfdom,” quotes a German author, G. Wieser, 
regarding the part which Germany’s early socialism 
played in later years when National Socialism came 
to flower under Hitler. 

"In Germany and Italy the Nazis and Fascists did, 
indeed, not have much to invent. The usages of the 
new political movements which pervaded all aspects 
of life had in both countries already been introduced 
by the socialists. The idea of a political party which 
embraces all activities of the individual from the cradle 
to the grave, which claims to guide his views on every - 
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thug, and which delights in making all problems ques- 
tions of party Weltanschauung, was first put into 
practice by the socialists. An Austrian socialist writer, 
speaking of the socialist movement of his country, 
reports with pride that it was its 'characteristic fea- 
ture that it created special organizations for every field 
of activities of workers and employees’. 

"Though the Austrian socialists may have gone fur- 
ther in this respect than others, the situation was not 
very different elsewhere. It was not the Fascists but 
the socialists who began to collect children from the 
tenderest age into political organizations to make sure 
that they grew up as good proletarians. It was not the 
Fascists but the socialists who first thought of orga- 
nizing sports and games, football and Hiking, in party 
clubs where the members would not be infected by 
other views. It was the socialists who first insisted 
that the party member should distinguish himself 
from others by the modes of greetings and the forms 
of address. It was they who by their organization of 
'cells’ and devices for the permanent supervision of 
private life created the prototype of the totalitarian 
party. Bdilla and Httler-Jugtnd, Dopolmwo and 
Kraft Dutch Freude, political uniforms and military 
party formations, are all little more than imitations 
of older socialist institutions.”* ** 

The step from the state socialism of 1910 to the 
Naziism and Fascism of 1939 was very short. State 
Socialism, plus Junker Militarism, plus Statism made 
Naziism. Hayek wrote that in Germany in 1928 the 
government controlled fifty-three per cent of the na- 
tion’s wealth. This meant that the government was 
centralized, great, and powerful five years before Hit- 

*THE ROAD TO SERFDOM by A. Hiyik. Unlvsnity of 

Chicago As, 1944. Fags III. 
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ler came to power with his program of National 
Socialism. 

Hitler’s Germany was the logical and perhaps in- 
evitable end of the totalitarianism which had preceded 
it. The real strength of the Nazi rule was provided 
by the old vested interests of the Kaiser’s Germany. 
The landed aristocracy, innumerable government offi- 
cials, and German militarists, who were all inextric- 
ably intermingled, joined with the owners of Ger- 
many’s industrial system and pushed Hitler and his 
coterie to success and power. These combined inter- 
ests came to be the greatest enemy and traitor to 
Western civilization of which the history of the world 
has record. Their efficiency, their ruthlessness, and 
their energy came within a hair’s breadth of throwing 
the world into a condition of bondage heretofore un- 
known to modem man. Individual freedom and the 
liberty of man had been stricken from the Nazi 
vocabulary. 

These prominent vested interests of history have 
been obstructive and repressive when viewed in the 
light of humanity and man’s progress. Their partially 
compensating benefits have been the maintenance of 
a certain stability and, in some cases, particularly Ger- 
many’s, the development of a type of harsh efficiency 
and productivity. They have either placed or kept 
people in bondage, opposed reforms, and fought bit- 
terly against the enlargement of man’s freedoms. The 
stability which they may have helped to produce, in- 
evitably degenerated into the preservation of a status 
quo which bitterly resisted social progress. The harsh 
efficiency developed into a system of benefits for those 
in power or those having legal ownership. Quite gen- 
erally, existence of these great vested interests led to 
a degeneracy of the moral and economic fabric of tbs 
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nations within which the interests lived. The repres- 
sive influences of these vested interests then eventually 
led to explosive and revolutionary action on the part 
of the disinherited. 

This angry and frequently violent opposition per- 
severed until finally the entire cloak of suppression 
was rent and tom away. The violence of the reaction 
sometimes showed little improvement over the evils 
which were displaced. Man, instead of progressing 
peacefully and steadily, instead of taking the normal 
steps of change and reform which life demands of 
him, rushed vindictively from one extreme to the 
other. The peaceful progress of such nations as Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, Denmark, and New Zealand were 
denied the greater powers such as Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and others because of these violent 
changes and explosive reform movements. 

All interests or forms of human society tend to vest 
themselves with permanence, wealth, and power. They 
tend to rigidify and immobilize man and his social 
and economic agencies. The interests once vested re- 
sist change, which change is an inexorable law of life. 
The changes therefore occur despite the resistance. 
They are delayed but not eliminated by strong vested 
interests, and the delay, too long extended, results in 
violence, bitter reaction, and destruction. The pages 
of history are filled with the accounts of such actions 
and reactions. 
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VESTED INTERESTS ON THE 
DOMESTIC SCENE 

SECTION I 

"Freedom is not caprice, inti room to enlarge" 

— C. A. Bajltql: 

"RjUucai Pkmltui. Ons Quunom.” 

The newness of our country, our democratic form 
of government, and our great national domain had 
acted together to prevent the formation of many 
really harmful vested interests prior to the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. The Civil War had broken 
up or destroyed the vested interests of slavery, The 
vested interests of great wealth were not yet set nor 
formed. Advancement and fortune were both open 
to all. Our form of government and the character of 
our politics had prevented the important vesting with 
permanence and power of any political clique or fac- 
tion. We were in 1900 a virile, growing, and flexible 
nation. The picture in 1940 was quite different. The 
vesting of great interests with power, wealth, and per- 
aMraaiUf jit .rp^ war 

changing to rigidity and immobility. 

Before we begin a discussion of these growing vested 
interests, it will be interesting to 1 notice briefly Amer- 
ica’s freedom from many forms of vested interests 
found in other nations at various critical periods of 
their history. 

We have here no important landed aristocracy. The 
existence of such a social strata in other countries has 
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rigidified society and has been the basis for revolution, 
continued violence, and schisms within the State. Such 
was the case in Mexico during the Nineteenth Century 
and the beginning of the Twentieth. A similar situa- 
tion persisted in Russia prior to 1 917. 

The vested interests within the religious framework 
of our nation are fortunately small. They are grow- 
ing, however, and the outlook for the distant future, 
say of 2000 A. D., is at least dubious. 

The general trend of Protestantism is toward intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom. Its spirit serves in be- 
half of the natural dignity of man. These things are 
true in spite of the many diversionary sects and in 
spite of the dullness of many churches and parishes 
and in spite of the frequent absence from Protestant 
churches of that mystic spiritual spark which man 
needs in order to retain a semblance of nobility. 

The trend of the worldly-wise and ever-vigilant 
Roman Catholic religion is not so obvious. Its strange 
core of assumed infallibility, its claim of direct inter- 
cession between God and man, its spiritual and intel- 
lectual dominance over its millions of members, its 
steady and important growth in the ownership of 
property and position of power, are all indications of 
a vesting of its interests in such a way as to enable it 
to move in any direction. 

It is only occasionally, however, in America, that 
the vested interests of religion, either Protestant or 
Catholic, move in opposition to the welfare of our 
people. 

Social position, gentle birth, or family connections 
have as yet relatively unimportant influences in our 
nation. With the exception of a few fortunate or out- 
standing families, the names of prominent, wealthy, or 
influential people are continually changing and mak- 
ing way for newcomers. 
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The power of Wall Street was badly broken by the 
depression of 1929-1933. The New Deal further sub- 
dued the spirit and vitality of it in the years thereafter. 

Publicity agencies in this nation unquestionably 
have a remarkable opportunity for power and privi- 
lege. The power for propaganda which exists within 
our press, our radio, and our cinema is tremendous. 
This power is altogether disproportionate to the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by those agencies. Column - 
ists, reporters, commentators, motion picture person- 
nel are alike privileged to make the most flagrant 
statements of alleged fact to a great audience without 
the slightest warning to the public that the statement 
is probably one of opinion only and perhaps a very 
biased opinion. It is virtually impossible for the gen- 
eral public in cases like this to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. Despite these facts, the fires of competition 
burn freely and have to date prevented any formation 
of a vicious vested interest such as was presented by 
the press of France in the decade 1930-1940. America 
can proudly say today that she has the best and truest 
news-gathering and news-disseminating facilities in 
the world. The character and influence of the cinema 
is not so clear. While it has approached perfection 
technically, its propaganda character is dubious and 
sometimes definitely insidious. 

Political organizations and blocs have budded pow- 
erful vested interests. The most notorious of the polit- 
ical machines, ail of which are entrenched within the 
politics of our urban life, are in New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Seattle. Smaller machines are found in almost all of 
our major cities and some of these machines are equally 
as vicious as the worst of the larger organizations. 
These machines, these incubi which infest and poison 
most general elections in the nation, are terrifically 
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costly in terms of general urban services. In the field 
of communication it is generally found that streets, 
bridges, viaducts, subways, and transit lines are built 
after interminable delay and at tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer and citizen. In the field of recreation we 
generally find insufficient or poorly planned or ineffi- 
ciently operated parks, playgrounds, libraries, com- 
munity centers, rest rooms, and other facilities. In the 
field of safety we perhaps find the worst offenses. 
Police departments are generally riddled with dissen- 
sion, payoffs and under-cover influences. Traffic con- 
trol and building regulations are alike generally in- 
complete and clumsy. For some reason or another, 
fire departments, however, quite generally do not 
merit severe criticism. The great vice rings within 
our cities are, of course, tied in very closely with the 
political machine that runs the city. In fact, the pay- 
off for these political machines is largely made through 
the various vice concessions. 

A strange fact in connection with the vested inter- 
ests of the cities' political machines is that quite gen- 
erally it is the machine itself, the political mechan- 
ism, that is vested with power, influence, and public 
wealth. The individuals within the machine receive 
their pay from the machine only after they have sub- 
ordinated themselves to the discipline and the dictates 
of that machine. The machine becomes the master, 
the worker becomes the servant. 

There are few vested interests of a military char- 
acter in our country. The two great sendee schools, 
West Point and Annapolis, have, in a measure, vested 
their graduates with top privileges and positions in 
our armed forces. The record of accomplishment of 
those graduates proves, however, that they have not 
failed in the trust which has been placed in them. 
Also, both they and the nation realize that it is really 
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the strength and the resourcefulness of the citizen 
army, officers and men, which gives to us our tremen- 
dous military potential. 

Some of our war veterans’ organizations have been 
able to vest themselves with great political power and 
have served hi ghl y selfish interests thereafter. This 
began with the veterans of the Revolution in 1783. 
It has continued down to the present. 

A man, under our system of military conscription, 
goes to war in the fulfillment of a duty. He goes as 
a citizen and fulfills an obligation. He should return 
to his position as a citizen and it is open to question 
whether his experience, wherever it may have been, 
will justify any assumption of superiority on his part 
over his fellow men in settling the issues of the changed 
world to which he returns. It is not, however, the 
nature of men to follow so judicious an attitude and 
we have, therefore, and shall continue to have a vested 
interest of the military in our war veterans’ organi- 
zations, whatever the name of the particular organ- 
ization may be. 

The United States of America, throughout its his- 
tory, has been a commercial-minded nation. This has 
meant not only that its chief incentives and activities 
have been commercial but that the profession of com- 
merce or the creation of wealth through production 
and trade has held within its sphere the important 
positions of influence, power, and wealth. In shorter 
terms, he who had money had a tight grip on the 
desirable things in life. Money represented wealth. 
Much of this wealth resulted from the creative ability 
of man and was in fact either the stored-up results of 
that creative ability or the remoulded form of some 
natural wealth which nature had so generously be- 
stowed upon us. As the industrial revolution caught 
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us and passed over us and as the state of the industrial 
arts progressed, we found less and less of natural wealth 
suited to our tastes. Wc processed all or most of it. 
More and more we used money to represent wealth. 
More and more the men who controlled money con- 
trolled wealth and developed a vested interest in that 
wealth. These men came to the place where they like- 
wise assumed a vested interest over the labor of men 
who processed or produced wealth. Private American 
business organizations were originally the chief com- 
mercial interests. Then various forms of corporate 
enterprise took over the strength and sinew of Amer- 
ican business. The vested interests of commerce be- 
came clothed in the habiliments of that strange and 
truly remarkable American phenomenon, the pri- 
vately-owned corporation. 

American business had to grow tremendously and 
become large before it could become a harmful vested 
interest. This growth, this tendency to bigness was 
indigenous to our nation, but it began to blossom only 
after the Civil War. By the end of the century the 
hand of big business was ready to receive the scepter 
of power and influence. The growth has accelerated 
in the four following decades. Bigness has today given 
way to gigantism. BiUion-dollar corporations today 
are numerous. 

It is possible that the greater pan of American 
business life is still competitive. It is u n questi on ably 
true that the great strength of free enterprise and the 
great bulwark of industrial freedom is competitive in 
character. The problem in this connection, however, 
is to preserve or recreate a condition of competition 
and free enterprise among the giants of American 
business. They are so close to the government in 
power and privilege, they have so abused those powers 
and privileges in the past as to require the active 
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intercession of that government. Where, at a mo- 
ment like the present, are the real supporters and 
defenders of big business and wherein lie the possibil- 
ities of its reform, safety and correction? Unfortu- 
nately most of the supporters are marked men and 
the defenders are few. 

The classification of big business as a vested interest 
is neither novel nor unusuaL Hayek, in his "Road to 
Serfdom,” goes further and classifies big business along 
with organized labor as the two greatest threats to 
individual liberty and economic freedom. He says, 
"Apart from the intellectual influences which we have 
illustrated by two instances, the impetus of the move- 
ment toward totalitarianism comes mainly from the 
two great vested interests: organized capital and orga- 
nized labor. Probably the greatest menace of all is 
the fact that the policies of these two most powerful 
groups point in tne same direction. 

'They do this through their common, and often 
concerted, support of the monopolistic organization 
of Industry; and it is this tendency which is the great 
immediate danger. While there is no reason to believe 
that this movement is inevitable, there can be little 
doubt that if we continue on the path we have been 
treading, it will lead us to totalitarianism, 

Thorstein Veblen and other economists of similar 
mind generally spoke of vested interests as being the 
interests of big business, of absentee owners. Veblen’s 
definition of a vested interest indicated an interest or 
a group or an element in the body economic which 
received something for nothing. He went so far in 
1921 -—"Engineers and the Price System” — as defi- 
nitely to link capital (by "capital” he indicated ab- 
sentee ownership) with labor organized labor) 

•THE ROAD TO SERFDOM by Friedrich A. Htyek. Uniwiity of 
Chicago Pnu, 1M4, Page 194. 
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as the two ruthless vested interests in the industrial 
scene: 

"Hitherto it has been usual to count on the inter' 
ested negotiations continually carried on and never 
concluded between capital and labour, between die 
agents of the investors and the body of workmen, 
to bring about whatever readjustments are to be 
looked for in the control of productive industry 
and in the distribution and use of its product. These 
negotiations have necessarily been, and continue to 
be, in the nature of business transactions, bargain' 
mg for a price, since both parties to the negotiation 
continue to stand on the consecrated ground of 
ownership, free bargain, and self-help; such as the 
commercial wisdom of the eighteenth century saw, 
approved, and certified it all, in the time before 
the coming of the perplexing industrial system. In 
the course of these endless negotiations between the 
owners and their workmen there has been some 
loose and provisional syndication of claims and 
forces on both sides; so that each of these two 
recognized parties to the industrial controversy has 
come to make up a loose-knit vested interest, and 
each speaks for its own special claims as a party in 
interest. Each is contending for some special gain 
for itself and trying to drive a profitable bargain 
for itself, and hitherto no disinterested spokesman 
for the community at large or for the industrial 
system as a going concern has seriously cut into this 
controversy between these contending vested inter- 
ests. The outcome has been businesslike concession 
and compromise, in the nature of bargain and 
sale.”* 

•WHAT VEBLEN TAUGHT I 7 Vole? C MiwhdL The Viking Prtn, 
IMS. 437. 
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He continued further in this same connection: 

"There is accordingly nothing subversive in these 
bouts of bargaining between die federated work- 
men and the syndicated owners. It is a game of 
chance and skill played between two contending 
vested interests for private gain, in which the in- 
dustrial system as a going concern enters only as a 
victim of interested interference. Yet the material 
welfare of the community, and not least of the 
workmen, turns on the due working of this indus- 
trial system, without interference. Concessive miti- 
gation of the right to interfere with production, 
on the part of either one of these vested interests, 
can evidently come to nothing more substantial 
than a concessive mitigation.’** 

We must admit, after the lapse of some twenty- 
three years, that there was considerable merit to Veb- 
len’s contentions. 

In behalf of justice for big business it will be well 
to examine briefly the good which it has produced 
before we criticize it too adversely or damn it too 
conclusively. 

All business in our country has had a positive or 
creative character in the aggregate and the character 
of the majority of business or commercial Arms has 
always recognized the fact that in order to have pros- 
perity, in order to make profits, goods must be pro- 
duced, services rendered, purchases made, and wealth 
distributed. 

The attitude toward the disposition of profits is 
another matter. The essential fact here is that busi- 
ness, in order to profit, had to produce. Its attitude 
has been correct up to that point. Those who con- 
tradict this or insist that business has attempted to 

•WHAT VEBLEN TAUGHT by Waley C. Mitchell. The Viking Preu, 
ms. iv 4j», 
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curtail production or minimize wealth are other ig- 
norant of the real character of business generally or 
they are allowing some of the abuses in business to pre- 
judice their entire conception of American business. 

A second great and good characteristic of American 
business, big and little, is its aggressiveness. It has been 
imbued with vigor, initiative, resourcefulness, and 
perseverance. With these qualities it has builded the 
greatest industrial and commercial plant which the 
world has ever seen. It has created, out of a wilder- 
ness, the highest standard of living yet known to civ- 
ilized people. It is insufficient to remonstrate that 
nature endowed us heavily with all forms of natural 
wealth. This is likewise the case with China, Russia, 
and parts of Africa and Latin America. The credit 
neither can be given solely nor principally to Amer- 
ican labor. Australian labor, Swedish labor, German 
labor, have had equivalent efficiencies. Yet the end 
results have been far different. 

Another great accomplishment of American busi- 
ness and particularly big business has been the estab- 
lishment of standards of quality and quantity here- 
tofore unknown. These standards today importantly 
affect the entire world. Industrial enterprise in all 
nations, great and small, strives to emulate American 
practice. It is important to note that these standards 
are found in the field of trivia as well as in the field 
of major mechanical equipment. Suit hangers, chew- 
ing gum, radios, automobiles, farm equipment, elec- 
tric generators, small tools, rubber goods of all kinds, 
miscellaneous clothing items, construction equipment, 
cosmetics, these and hundreds of other items as made 
in America by American business management and 
ingenuity are taken as standards the world over. 
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The United States has been a commercial and in- 
dustrial nation throughout its history. Most of her 
commercial and industrial activity has been carried 
out under the condition of a free economy and a free 
market. The great prosperity of the nation, its eco- 
nomic vitality and business growth led directly to the 
creation of bigness in many business organizations, 
the growth of great corporations. These great orga- 
nizations became wealthy and powerful. They be- 
came vested interests. They gained economic power 
and they bulwarked that economic power with polit- 
ical power. Then like all vested interests they became 
essentially selfish. This selfishness exhibited itself in an 
ever-increasing greed for profits and a growing con- 
viction of its own, i.e. s business’, indispensable position 
and character. It set itself up as the great raison 
d’etre. It insisted that it was the basic creator of 
wealth, the provider of jobs and employment, the 
means by which the nation actually existed. 

Business ignored the fact that nations had existed 
previously and concurrently without any such form 
of activity as American corporate enterprise. It for- 
got that American business was but a form, a develop- 
ment of man’s continued desire for economic activity. 
It failed to realize that it was but an instrument with 
which that economic activity could be carried out in 
the interests of the people. 

Big business or any business had no rights at all, 
strictly speaking. When, as, and if it failed to serve 
a purpose to the satisfaction of the people, it would, 
of necessity, have to disappear, just as feudalism dis- 
appeared, as monarchies are disappearing, as the orders 
of nobility have lost their importance. These things 
big business forgot in its conceit or ignored in its 
greed. 

Big business forgot or ignored another essential in 
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a modem democratic State. Agencies such as business 
groups and labor organizations must give at least an 
appearance of serving the public good in order to be 
spared governmental persecution. 

It is not sufficient, by and large, to serve the public 
good. The people must be led to believe and acknowl- 
edge that the public good is being served. It is some- 
times not even necessary actually to so serve but the 
illusion at least must be provided. 

There is a tremendous clamor these days about em- 
ployment and unemployment in the postwar years, 
Business, through its many spokesmen, false and true, 
requests the lifting of restraints and cessation of gov- 
ernmental competition, claiming that it will then 
provide the required number of needed jobs. Politi- 
cians voice sentiments ranging from mild incredul- 
ity to rabid opposition. Government alone, they say, 
through doles, work relief, and public works can take 
up the slack. Both err. Employment arises from man’s 
innate desire for economic activity and his desire to 
satisfy his material wants. He will work so long as he 
can consume the products of his own labor or so long 
as he can exchange those products on an equitable 
basis with some other worker who has produced some 
other desirable and consumable good. Thus the prob- 
lem of job creation belongs neither to business nor to 
government. The problem of keeping the channels of 
exchange open belongs to both. Here big business has 
had a poor record and government one not much 
better. Unemployment was much less of a prolonged 
problem before the era of big business or governmental 
interference. 

The position of big business is, however, inferior to 
that of government inasmuch as government can vir- 
tually confiscate wealth through legislation and taxa- 
tion and thus force, or make, compensable employ- 
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meat for it least a longer period than can big business. 
Government, in competing with business, can and 
does deal from the bottom of the deck. It may and 
also does stack the deck. 

Let us now examine, in some detail, the more im- 
portant errors or faults of business and particularly 
big business. 

The first great fault of big business has been its 
conceit, the conceit that insisted that big business 
efficiency, big business stability, big business profits, 
big business continuity were all that were needed in 
order to preserve the nation and protea its welfare. 
It became the proteaor of the State. It championed 
neither real individualism, personal liberty, nor pri- 
vate ownership. Business barons were creating an eco- 
nomic feudalism because they were determined in their 
contention or belief that big business was the goal of 
social, economic, and political life. All this attitude 
was taken despite the fact that business, like the 
simplest work or employment, is only a form used by 
man to give substance to his yearning for economic 
activity. 

The conceit of big business has been as pronounced 
as its greed. It began the clamor for governmental 
protection and aid in the post Civil War period. Our 
federal government during the McKinley admini- 
stration virtually became a business man’s or business 
interests’ administration just as today it has turned 
about and become a labor administration. Big busi- 
ness actually felt that it deserved such help. Toward 
the end of the Nineteenth Century and during most 
of the Twentieth Century, business felt that it had 
vested rights in governmental aid and protection and 
that, the people should see to it that business was pros- 
perous. Business gradually assumed that the nation 
owed it a living; that it, business, was the fountain- 
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head of prosperity and therefore deserved the most 
considerate care from the nation and the government. 
Business forgot that it was the creature and not the 
creator of society and the times. The cause had been 
mistaken for the effect and the effect for the cause. 
It clamored for its rights when it, as a form of human 
activity, had no rights per se. The rights were bor- 
rowed rights, loaned by the people to an enterprise 
or to enterprises which were to he beneficial to men 
generally. 

The insatiable greed for bigger and bigger profits 
has been a vicious error in business enterprise. No 
business can long endure without profit, no business 
either public or private is justifiable unless it earns a 
profit, for true profit in the light of economics is the 
excess of production over its cost. Wealth in one 
form or another is consumed in the creation of new 
wealth. Unless more is produced than is consumed, 
ie,, unless profit is created, then business activity is a 
losing and regrettable affair. There should be profits. 
Those profits, however, should be divided with some 
sense of justice. They need not be inordinately large. 
A steady improvement or rate of increase will be 
found preferable to an extremely rapid rate followed 
by a recession. Business, however, became grasping. 
There was never enough profit. Greater sales were 
sought, higher prices were posted, more and more of 
the profit was retained for ownership and manage- 
ment. 

The great installment sales program developed dur- 
ing the past twenty-five yean in America was devoted 
to the stretching of a sales campaign into what should 
have normally been tomorrow’s markets. More and 
forward selling was consummated in the drive for 
money and paper profits. The unseen future was put 
under mortgage. The evils of this condition are nu- 
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merous and important. Most important, such a con- 
dition freezes an economy during a recession when 
flexibility is the most necessary. This installment buy- 
ing program is a sired child or creation of business 
and particularly of big business. It is vicious in most 
respects, advisable in a few cases and seldom necessary. 

American business was a prime cause in the advance 
of American standards of living between 1870 and 
1940. Yet American business did not share its own 
advances and gains with the sub-strata of its own 
employees. The lower paid elements in our popula- 
tion did not share proportionately in the prosperity 
of American corporate enterprise. The principal am- 
bition of almost every American business enterprise 
was to grow larger and accumulate more wealth. This 
attitude was probably a natural one in a growing and 
dynamic nation. However, in many, many cases it 
became a callous and mercenary one. As the business 
enterprise grew the employee had less and less per- 
sonal contact with bis employer. In the cases of the 
medium-sized and larger corporations the employee 
became a mere name or only a number to his em- 
ployer. Personal relationship disappeared entirely. The 
employee’s natural reaction was to lose personal inter- 
est in his employer and in some cases to become out- 
rightly hostile toward him. 

Employers during this period insisted on consider- 
ing labor as a commodity. They neglected the per- 
sistent fact that labor was the product of human 
hands and that human hands are guided by human 
minds and that the school, the newspaper, the cinema, 
and the radio were stimulating and prompting those 
human minds to think in terms of human values for 
human efforts. Labor had become more than a com- 
modity but the employer was either too occupied or 
too indifferent to heed the information. 
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A workman’s greatest interest in life outside his 
family is generally his job. He wants consideration 
and security in that job. If the employer doesn’t 
realize this or refuses to concern himself with it, the 
workman will turn elsewhere for consideration. 

American business during all this remarkable devel- 
opment period has continued to hire and fire at will 
or on short notice. Most workmen are hired by the 
hour. Some are employed by the week or month. 
Their tenure of employment is that short. Actually 
it is no less than an insult to a man’s humanity to 
hire him from hour to hour. That isn't the m anne r 
in which he has been taught to live. It is shameful for 
an employer that he can see no further than from day 
to day or that he can afford his workmen no greater 
security of job tenure. 

The answer of American business to these charges is: 

That competition prevented undue generosity or 
lenience in the treatment of employees. 

That in a freely competitive field the problems of 
individual welfare were not the concern of business 
but of the individual. 

That improvement in conditions of employment 
would have to come gradually. 

That society would receive its proper compensation 
through a tremendous production of wealth under a 
system of free competition in the market of labor. 

That poverty or bankruptcy would have been the 
lot of any business which attempted to lead its com- 
petitors in the matter of guaranteed permanency of 
employment or of shorter hours or of larger returns. 

That plans of all sorts and kinds for the sharing of 
profits had been tried with little or no success. 

That laborers had no lasting loyalty to their jobs 
and little or no concern with the problems of owner- 
ship, management or employer's risk. 
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These reasonable contentions are answered in part, 
at least, by the reminder that individual businesses 
could have survived and prospered with a decelerated 
rate of growth. It had not been necessary for busi- 
ness to grow and to expand at, for example, a rate 
of twenty-five per cent per annum. There was no 
requirement for a pyramiding of profits. Successful 
growth of individual firms and business collectively 
could have been at a rate of, say fifteen per cent. 
Such slower growth might have been healthier over 
the long pull. 

The contentions are answered further by the asking 
of a question: Has more money or profit been made 
through the years when labor was coolly considered 
as a commodity which was to he bought or traded in 
on the open market than has been lost during the 
years of labor discontent, strife, malingering, ineffi- 
ciency and antagonism? 

There is no quick answer to this question. Either 
an affirmative or negative response is debatable, which 
fact in itself gives the question some standing. It is 
obvious, however, that something is seriously wrong 
in the general labor picture and that the schism be- 
tween labor on one hand and capital or business or 
corporate wealth on the other is becoming increas- 
ingly ugly. 

Our present industrial development and the devel- 
opment of greater and greater employer groups makes 
the annual wage a "must” for American business. It 
is no longer a question for that business of whether 
it should be done. It is a problem of how can it be 
done, how will it be done? Right now the initiative 
has been taken from private employers. The State is 
supplying social security, the labor unions are forcing 
the issue on longer tenure of employment. Soon, very 
soon, under these influences the working man will 
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look to others rather than to his old-time private em- 
ployer for job and pay security. That will ring the 
death knell to private industry as we have known it. 
Business is late and obstinate in this regard. Because 
the annual wage idea is difficult to put into operation 
and because it would curtail the employer’s rights to 
hire and fire at will, he has insisted that it shouldn’t, 
that it couldn’t be done. In the meantime, industrial 
society has Been marching directly into the practice. 

The vesting of business interests with power and 
permanence has bad many disagreeable chapters. As 
individual enterprises grew, they became monopolistic. 
They blanketed not only their own particular field of 
activity or production; they bought into diversified 
fields. The subsidiaries, published and confidential, of 
such great firms as the U. $. Steel Corporation, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey* of California, of 
Indiana, the E. L du Pont de Nemours Company, 
General Motors, Westinghouse, and others are large 
in number and powerful in influence. 

The same condition exists regarding the larger finan- 
cial institutions such as the Bank of America, Trans- 
America Corporation and Morgan interests. These 
tremendous groups sometimes fix prices, regulate com- 
petition, control output, and fight strongly for im- 
munity from regulation. Many of these activities, it 
is readily admitted, are beneficial. They go far to 
prevent chaos and cutthroat competition which would 
result as disastrously for the general public as for the 
particular business enterprise. Moreover, the vehe- 
ment cry of many of the so-called “liberal” economists 
against restriction of production by big business in 
such way as to dry up the sources of real wealth is 
more clamor than anything else. Almost any busi- 
ness will produce all die goods it can, provided such 
goods are salable at a price above the cost of produc- 
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tion. It is difficult if not impossible for any agency 
to do otherwise over an extended period of time. 

The "fleecing” of investors, raised to an art during 
the 1920's, has probably been more disastrous and 
more damnable than was the octopus growth of the 
greater corporations. This practice fortunately has 
been brought under partial control by the Securities 
Exchange Control Act passed during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s first term. 

The freezing of patents and the use of patents to 
protect monopoly have been subjects of attack for 
many, many years. Probably the evil character of 
either practice has been exaggerated. Developing and 
marketing a patented product is like the development 
of an oil field. It entails great expense and requires 
great perseverance. Patents more often ruin their 
sponsors chan enrich them. The public by and large 
has fared well from America’s inventors and patent 
owners. 

The malefactors of great wealth, the robber barons, 
the absentee landlords, the specific vested interests of 
Veblen, have been under continuous attack since the 
Hayes- Arthu r - Cleveland era. It has been a most diffi- 
cult task to beat them into submission to the will of 
the people. The interests of entrenched wealth are 
always bitter and obstinate fighters. In our rush to 
attack and overpower these voted interests of wealth 
and big business, we are generally forgetful of im- 
portant items. Wealth, where it is neglected by its 
owners, and in the absence of other compensating 
factors, disintegrates very rapidly. The mere posses- 
sion of wealth is of little permanent harm or hazard 
to the community unless that ownership is accompa- 
nied by political power, by favorable inheritance laws, 
or by social stratification. The few vested interests 
that obtain under such ownership very rapidly dis- 
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appear with the changes of time. The owner of 
wealth, in order to perpetuate that wealth, must care 
for it, manage it, husband it. Absentee ownership 
tends to erase itself. An unused factory is a liability 
and an idle ocean-going vessel rapidly deteriorates. A 
deserted farm returns to nature with the passing of 
but a few seasons. Wealth, to continue, must be cared 
for. If the absentee landlord employs others to oper- 
ate his properties, those managers in due course of time 
will be requesting a large share of the returns from 
the property as their due for industrious and capable 
management. In the absence of other contributing 
factors the permanency of absentee ownership is non- 
existent. Veblen’s “absentee owner” in and of himself 
is not so harmful to society. 

Social movements in our country within the past 
sixty years have eliminated some of the most impor- 
tant contributing factors which had been prolonging 
the life of absentee ownership. Big business has, first 
of all, lost much of its political power. It began to 
lose this power with the direct election of Senators. 
Big business has been inept, to say the least, in tbe 
rough and tumble of exposed politics. The period of 
tbe New Deal offered many illustrations of this fact. 
It is easy to pin the badge of evil on business as soon 
as it can be shown that any particular business firm 
has been corrupt. 

Inheritance and the tax laws have become very 
severe on the so-called rich business man. Social strat- 
ification has not occurred to any serious extent in the 
circles of big business. Henry Ford was a mechanic, 
as was Walter P. Chrysler. Eugene Grace of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company came up from the bottom. 
Most of tbe giants of the youthful aviation industry 
found their way to the top from humble beginnings. 
Wendell L. Willkie became President of Common- 
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wealth St Southern, an active utility holding com- 
pany, under his own ability. Examples are plentiful. 
The men to whom the profits of big business have 
gone and in whose hands both management and own- 
ership lie are a restless, changeable group. There may 
be malefactors of great wealth among them, but the 
important names on the managers’ and presidents' 
and chairmen's doors are constantly being changed 
and room is continually being made for new energy, 
new ideas, new driving forces. This fluidity of the 
business world has to a great extent been overlooked 
by the critics and reformers of our twentieth cen- 
tury era. 

The important problem facing America today in 
connection with private American business organi- 
zations and private enterprise is the problem of the 
continued health and vigor of such business enter- 
prise. Business may inappropriately boast that the na- 
tion needs it. Wise and far-sighted men know deep 
in their hearts that the boast is too true. No satisfac- 
tory substitute for business, free enterprise, corporate 
commercial activity, has yet appeared on the Ameri- 
can scene. America today as in the years of past 
history needs the vigor, the ingenuity, the aggressive- 
ness, the efficiency of business, big and little. Its prob- 
lem is to find a way to retain the good in that portion 
of American social and economic life which we have 
come to know under the very general term of business 
or industry. 
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VESTED INTERESTS ON THE 
DOMESTIC SCENE 

SECTION 2 

"Lw/ of pom ii the mii fkgrtxi of dtkt ptttms’" 
—Tacitus: Annau 
H i. XV, Sec. 11. 

The most powerful Tested interest in the United 
States today, exclusive of the vested interests of gov- 
ernment, is that of organized labor. The leaders and 
the organizations of organized labor hold sway over 
the economic life of a nation to an extent not equalled 
by previous influential interests or groups. They are 
vested with power over ownership, management, 
workmen, and over even government itself. Orga- 
nized labor has operated and continues to operate on 
a shoestring, as far as any cadi investment is concerned. 
It has from the first operated on other people’s money. 
Its own investment has been in time and effort 

The term "organized labor" as used herein indicates 

Author 1 * note of Miy 2 (, 1946, upon dimicac caadnaen of Railway itrihe 

M«j 21, »«, 

The pat general itrika of 194< wilt tte General Mo?oa GLO 

Auto Worker* Union ud camimring with tbe C.LO. Steel Worker* Union, 
John L Lewi* 1 United Mine Worker*, ud damning with tit Ntdnoil itrib of 
tbe Railway Tntunen end UcaBotfrt Eegmeeroproride eoaelui w proof of tbe 
mrnzed power ini arrogance of the onion lebor movement. The Ion in 
needed production end netionil pmtige bat been Incalculable, The damaging 
bWi giro to natkmil iplrfnnl unity, to induitriounm end thrift bare left 
deep teen acton the country'* locial and economic Eft, Remedial legatlidon 
ii now (May, IWt) going through Coogrta but it it very late, it it at yet 
•idly Incomplete end k ii being bittedy end effectively fought by tbe noted 
interciti of the union labor movement. 
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the hierarchy of labor unionists, the professionals, the 
leaders, the secretaries, the organizers, the walking 
delegates, the paid representation, in a word, those 
who are directly and indirectly paid from union dues, 
fines, initiation fees, and occasionally from extortion. 
These men both lead and run organized labor. They 
virtually are organized labor. The mass of member- 
ship is moulded and managed by them. 

Organized labor presumes that it is Labor. It is, on 
the contrary, the organizer of labor for the benefit of 
the organizers. Organized labor was considered by 
Veblen to be the second horse of the team of vested 
interests. The second member of the team has out- 
grown and outdistanced its mate. Today this member 
runs unchecked and with selfish wilfulness. 

The terms, business, or business interests, or capital, 
or private corporate wealth have been used somewhat 
interchangeably in this discourse. The vested interests 
of such business have generally and firmly held that 
in order to have wealth, wealth must be produced. 
The vested interests of labor, however, practice the 
policy of self -enrichment by division of wealth or, 
as in the case of strikes, by the destruction or con- 
sumption of wealth without replacement. They ig- 
nore or deny the dictum that "every man who reduces 
the amount of his work, either through loafing on his 
own dough or slowing down or opposing efficient ma- 
chines or striking, directly reduces the rate of indus- 
trial progress and good living for himself and all 
Americans. 1 “ 

Fair-minded, liberal-minded, and studious men have 
not only insisted on the rights of labor to organize; 
they have insisted with equal vigor that America 
needed a virile labor union movement. Yet today the 
vested interests of organized labor are rapidly becom- 
ing a festering sore on the economic life of die nation. 
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These interests ate neither those of private ownership 
nor Socialism. They are the vested interests of a class 
of gangland midway between respectability and buc- 
caneering. Organized labor has abused and distorted 
the principles of collective bargaining until they are 
no longer recognizable. Government, meanwhile, has 
strengthened and sheltered the organized labor move- 
ment at the expense of other segments of the nation 
until the movement is arrogant and without restraint. 

The following statement was taken from the news- 
paper, the Lot Angeles Times, of August 4, 194 S: 

"Unions Have Built Up Great Power, Club Told. 
Organized labor leadership occupies a position of such 
power that the public cannot realize it, Randolph Van 
Nostrand told the Rotary Club luncheon at the Bilt- 
more yesterday. The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association public relations director cited chapter and 
verse to bring out his point. 

" 'Labor unions have set up a government within 
a government,' he said. 'Same of their leadership has 
defied the United States government and its President 
Some labor unions have all the attributes of the gov- 
ernment itself. 

'"They levy taxes and assessments. They adopt 
constitutions, pass laws and demand adherence to their 
constitutions even before the Constitution of the 
United States. 

'"They set up tariffs, one union against another 
and one area against another. They institute courts 
in which the supreme penalty is banishment from the 
union and the individual's right to earn a living. 

'"The Government is defied. They declare and 
carry on war, one union with another, as in Holly- 
wood today. One labor union, the musicians under 
Petrillo, defying the government of the United States, 
has actually levied tribute on the public’.” 
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The leaders and organizers of the labor union move- 
ment will point with considerable confidence and 
pride to the alleged social gains of American labor 
under the protective custody of the A. F. of L and 
the C 1. 0- It must be admitted in frankness that 
there have been gains: for union members and — for 
the leaden and organizers. Better wages are being re- 
ceived, better working conditions are being arranged. 
Some of the rights or just claims of labor are receiv- 
ing more consideration. 

Such gains as have been made, however, are the 
result of a great loss of freedom on the part of the 
individual workman and as a further result of a pro- 
nounced pro-labor policy of the Federal Government. 
We had, in the years between 1955 and 1945 % a labor 
government. 

When freedom is lost there is little security in the 
permanence of social gains. Herbert Spencer in 1884 
in his book, "The Man Versus the State,” referred to 
elsewhere in this volume, wrote "that the right to 
labor (under organized labor) is a trade union right 
which the trade union can sell and the individual 
worker must buy.”* In other words, under forced 
unionism, the trade unions enjoy a monopoly. 

Organized labor today is gaining and holding a 
monopoly over the right to work. It sells this right 
to individuals in return for initiation and weekly or 
monthly dues. The individual who purchases a part 
of this right to work receives only a conditional or 
qualified right. There are usually additional payments 
which are made in the form of insurance purchases, 
the procurement of various types of equipment or 
clothing from the union organization, the support of 

•THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE by Herbert Spencer. Fife 71. Put 
laW by The Cutcn Printer,, Ltd., Coldwril, Idaho. Xfod by ipeeiil pennh* 
tbo of tbt copyright owner. 
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organized labor’s papers and magazines, and the pay- 
ment of special assessments and foes. All of these 
expenditures on the part of the buyer of the right to 
work are generally mandatory and the union member 
may exercise no choice in the matter. Obviously a 
further and additional obligation is that of picketing 
and supporting the union leadership in such actions 
or movements as the professional labor leaden decide 
to carry out. 

All of these powerful weapons in the hands of 
organized labor have been used in the “collective bar* 
gaining” campaign and strategy. They have been used 
directly in their relations with their members and the 
employers, against which latter class they have estab- 
lished a campaign of opposition and vindictiveness. 
The field of action is widening. We are witnessing 
today a new approach in their effort to take over the 
control of American industrial life* It is the political 
approach. Leaders of organized labor are using the 
control which they wield over employees in the col- 
lective bargaining movement to secure the defeat of 
enemies or election of friends, in the political arena. 

The C. 1. 0. Committee for Political Action, the 
Dave Beck political organization on the West Coast, 
and the recent statements of Labor Leader Harry 
Bridges, make it clear that the weight of organized 
labor, established and organized to advance collective 
bargaining, is going to be systematically and energetic- 
ally used in political contests the nation over. Private 
ownership and management will be placed “in the 
press” between demands from organized labor and 
the legislative and directive requirements from gov- 
ernment This, of course, had been going on for sev- 
eral years under the New Deal but the fiction had 
been maintained during that time that these legisla- 
tive and directive requirements had come from a 
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people’s government operating in tlie best interest of 
the nation. That it is fiction is now becoming appar- 
ent as the organized and energetic action of union 
labor is seen to be turning directly to politics. Surely 
and swiftly the nation politically has fallen under the 
influence and power of the vested interests of orga- 
nized labor. 

Cedi B. DeMille, the motion picture director and 
radio personality, speaking over a national radio hook- 
up February 1, 194$, made the following point con- 
cerning his controversy with the unions which arose 
when he, as a union member, refused to pay a special 
levy for political purposes and was expelled from his 
union. DeMille pointed out that he was a union man 
and that the dispute was not a question of unionism 
or non-unionism. 

“It has to do with the abuse of power for I cannot 
conceive that the union by-laws take precedence over 
the Constitution of the United States or the Consti- 
tution of a State. At no time did I agree to an assess- 
ment (by the Union) for a political purpose.” De- 
Mille stated further that “a union that operates a 
closed shop becomes a monopoly of labor.” 

The powerful vested interests of labor unionism 
have been created. They are today exacting their trib- 
ute. It is tremendous. It may be growing. 

The approximate total membership of the C. 1. 0. 
and the A. F. of L. on January 1, 1944, was 11,849,- 
141. Initiation fees for these men ran from $5.00 to 
$190.00 or more. Monthly dues run from $2.00 to 
$19.00 and even higher. TTie monthly income of the 
labor organizations is obviously enormous. At even 
the $2.00 rate this would be $23,698,282.00 per month 
or approximately $281,000,000.00 per annum. It is 
augmented by fines, special assessments, income from 
advertising, special services, compulsory sale of gar- 
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meats, insignia and paraphernalia, to say nothing of 
the sale of various types of insurance benefits. All of 
this income was under no regulation nor even under 
scrutiny prior to the passage of the Tax Bill of 1944. 

All of the so-called gains of labor could have come 
without the unions. An enlightened citizenship could 
have secured all the results which have thus far been 
secured under a monopolistic and vested interest ar- 
rangement of organized labor leadership. This is not 
stated in opposition to the rights of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively. ’While the exercise of those 
rights is not herein considered necessary in order to 
secure social progress, those rights as such are not 
under debate and are not in question. The subversion 
and prostitution of those rights, however, are consid- 
ered as producing the evil which has been done. 

Actually the interests of labor and capital are not 
antipathetic. The public statements of today’s labor 
leaders, however, would never indicate anything to 
the contrary. The welfare of labor and capital or 
labor and industry or labor and employer or labor 
and business is found on common ground. The con- 
flict between these interests is an unjustified one. One 
party to the conflict cannot prosper without the other. 
Capital, i.e. y stored wealth, to be used in the creation 
of additional wealth, is useless or valueless without the 
resources of labor. Capital must U iu use, in circula- 
tion, to be of any value. On the other hand, labor 
alone is fractionally productive as compared with the 
productivity of labor and capital combined. Definite 
evidence of this was our tremendous production of the 
war years of 1941-42-43-44. A maximum of capital 
was thrown into use during that period along with a 
maximum of labor, making due allowance for the 
restrictive efforts of organized labor- 

Organized labor has been acting for years as though 
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it could despoil, intimidate, and harass employers with 
impunity and with no risk to itself. In this conception 
it is regrettably mistaken. When the private employer 
loses the right to "hire and fixe” for just cause, when 
he loses management control, the privilege of using 
his employed labor to his and their best abilities, when 
he no longer is able freely to assign his labor to prop- 
erly selected tasks — when these rights are gone from 
him, it can only mean that labor as a collectivist or- 
ganization assumes them or that they are taken over 
by tbe State. In either event it is only a matter of a 
short time before organized labor itself will have been 
bereft of its dominating position and tbe heavy hand 
of Collectivism takes control. It is either private con- 
trol or collectivist control. Union domination or con- 
trol will be only a brief stop-over on the road to State 
domination. Union labor importance can exist only 
so long as private ownership and management exists. 

The two great brotherhoods, the C. 1 0. and the 
A. F. of L., gave their “no strike” pledge in 1942. 
The number of strikes for following periods and the 
number of workmen participating therein, despite 
such pledge, was reported as follows by the New York 
Times of May 27, 1944: 

Number of Nuaber of Men 
Strike* Put&pirin) 

lie quarter 1942 J71 1H.J4J 

1st 1941 441 Ml, 991 

lit qnirter 1944 . . 1020 340,000 

A news item in the Los Angeles Times date-lined 
May 30, 1944, read as follows; 

"Strikes Increase 42 Per Cent Over Same Period in 
’43; Washington, May 30. (AP) — The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported today a 42 per cent increase 
in strikes and a 48 per cent increase in idle man-days 
in the first four months of this year, compared with 
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the corresponding period of 1943. The number of 
strikes rose from 1024 to 1433; man-days idle from 
1,410,302 to 2,090,000. The number of workers in- 
volved increased from 423,184 to 493,000. 

"April figures released today showed 433 strikes, 
the largest number of any April in the last five years. 
The April strikes involved 133,000 workers. Idleness 
resulting from all strikes in progress during April ag- 
gregated 380,000 man-days, representing .08 per cent 
of die available working time.’' 

These reports from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
probably give as favorable a picture for labor as is 
defensible. Strike activity grew despite the war and 
the no-strike pledge. The month of May, 1944, was 
particularly severe with thousands out in Detroit, 
Chicago, the Northwest, and elsewhere. 

The empty promise of the top-flight union leaden 
could not be and was not upheld by a great body of 
local leaders and organizers. Those men acknowledged 
no promise, regardless of the war emergency. 

This discussion is directed to the unionized labor 
movement and its leaden. The rank and file of the 
union membership is not under consideration. Those 
men in or out of a union are much the same. They 
are probably no better and no worse than their fellow 
men. The movement to which they are joined, how- 
ever, and the leaden of that movement are today 
coming under a heavy cloud of distrust and suspicion. 
The principles of collective bargaining have been pros- 
tituted and this has taken place through the leadership 
and the functioning of organized labor. 

There are naturally many honest and intelligent 
men among the leaders of the organized labor move- 
ment. Such men are courageous, public spirited and 
capable. Nevertheless the number of racketeers, shy- 
sters, profiteers, and parasites who are likewise mixed 
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in with the reputable leaders of this movement is so 
great as to color and distort the entire program. These 
men make mockery of collective bargaining, substi- 
tute an iron-clad control of the union membership, 
resort to force, extortion, and pressure of various 
kinds. The existence of this condition is widely ac- 
cepted as the records of various cases of unfair and 
even criminal tactics are accumulated as evidence. 
More than that, men in high places who should be 
sympathetic with the cause of organized labor have 
spoken out very definitely and positively against the 
excesses of the union movement. 

According to Time magazine, ex-Trust-Buster 
Thurman Arnold, who was later made a United States 
Appellate Court Judge, in 1943 made the following 
statements: 

• "Some of these labor organizations are beginning to 
take on the color of the old Anti-Saloon crowd in its 
palmy days before Repeal. They have the same kind 
of political and financial power to coerce government 
agencies, to threaten individual Congressmen and to 
frighten liberal critics by labeling them as opponents 
of a great moral cause. . . . Independent businessmen, 
consumers and farmers have had to sit back in enraged 
helplessness, while labor used coercion for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Price control, eliminating cheap 
methods of distribution, creating local trade barriers 
by restricting the use of materials made outside the 
state, preventing organization of new firms, elimi- 
nating small competitors and owner-operators, pre- 
venting the efficient use of labor, limiting the work 
done, requiring that the employer pay for no work 
at all. 

"Labor unions have exploited labor itself in the fol- 
lowing ways: the refusal of one local to honor mem- 
bership of another local of the same union, requiring 
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workmen to pay dues to a large number of unions, 
compelling employers to break their contracts with 
the unions of their choice, compelling employers to 
break off relations with unions certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, failure to hold elections, 
intimidation, packing of membership to win elections, 
refusal to admit competent workmen to union mem- 
bership . . . exorbitant charges for dues, fees, work 
permits, and denial of the right to membership be- 
cause of race or because of personal prejudice of 
officials.” 

The governmental investigation of the labor situ- 
ation in the Brewster Airplane manufacturing plant 
in 1943 exposed an ugly condition. The union leader 
at the huge Brewster plant was an individual by the 
name of Harry Posner, alias Tom Delorenzo. This 
individual admitted and in some cases boasted that: 

1. He had called strikes, ordered people to slow 
down on the job, considered it all right for everybody 
to go home when one of the foremen fired three girls 
whom he found asleep in a plane fuselage. 

2. Picked his name Delorenzo out of a telephone 
hook. 

3. Had been arrested fifteen times for traffic vio- 
lations and once for traffic homicide. 

4. Had thrown a brick at a policeman. 

1. Had lied about his name, his date of birth, and 
his police record when applying for a job at Brewster’s. 

6. Had lied in connection with his income tax. 

(Reported in the Los Angeks Tims, November 1 6, 
1943, Page 1, Section II.) 

Yet this man openly and brazenly controlled the 
labor supply and the labor conditions in one of our 
important airplane manufacturing plants during a 
war period. He outlasted several management panels 
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at the plant. His case may hare been extreme. It was 
not unusual. 

Organizers of union labor hare been sharing the 
natural monopoly of government with government 
itself. This power has naturally been abused and to 
the evils of curtailed production and immobilization 
of industries* vigor and resourcefulness must be added 
charges of downright lawlessness and crime. Both 
PetrilLo of the Musicians’ Union and John L. Lewis 
of the Coal Miners’ Union brazenly ignored Presi- 
dential directives and defied federal courts. More flag- 
rant cases of disrespect for law and order were given 
by Brown and Bio# in their extortion of vast sums 
from the motion picture industry and by Fay and 
Bove in their robbery of the construction industry of 
many hundred thousands of dollars. These two, both 
high-up officials in construction union internationals, 
held a virtual monopoly on the East's construction 
workers. In March, 1941, they were both convicted 
in New York City of extortion and conspiracy for 
which the maximum penalty was 18 years in prison. 
Little Browns, little Bioffs, smaller editions of Fay and 
Bove crowd union labor’s stage the nation over. They 
all largely work with impunity. 

The employees of the Department of Water and 
Power of the City of Los Angeles were directed to 
strike in the winter months of 1944 by their leaders. 
The strike caused partial paralysis of communications, 
industrial operations, and domestic activity. It threat- 
ened greater disaster and led finally to the entry of the 
Army and the temporary taking over of the system 
by the military. The wilfulness of the union leaders 
indicated that they paid little or no heed to the exig- 
encies of the time. 

The various Internationals of the A. F. of L. in 
1941-42 negotiated, with the local chapters of a na- 
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tional trade organization, a closed-shop agreement 
which covered the entire heavy construction industry 
of Southern California. In fact, the agreement came 
to be quite widely referred to and accepted, after the 
precedent had been set wherein union leaders and 
employers could meet and sign a closed-shop agree- 
ment without reference, by gesture or otherwise, to 
the interested employees. The employee was given no 
opportunity to express a preference or an opinion. 
Yet the "collective bargaining” was supposed to he 
in his behalf. 

Several billions of dollars worth of construction 
work, principally in the war effort, was carried out 
under this labor contract which had been negotiated 
and signed without reference to the parties in whose 
behalf the agreement was allegedly arranged. Who 
gave these principals the right to speak for the thou- 
sands of workmen? The answer is that the right was 
preempted. The employer accepted the agreement 
under coercion. The entire transaction may have been 
expedient in the light of necessity in the war prepared- 
ness program. The fact remains that it was illegal and 
vicious. The claimed right of speaking for all em- 
ployees, in or out of unions, for all men, those who 
oppose and those who concur, this asserted right has 
become a vested right. The interests of organized 
labor are vested with wealth and power and undue 
influence under such high-handed practice. 

One of the largest construction projects of the en- 
tire war effort (one upon which the utmost secrecy 
prevailed) was carried out under a closed-shop agree- 
ment which was entered into before employees ap- 
peared on the project. This agreement covered not 
only the twenty or thirty thousand workmen on the 
project. The representatives of organized labor on the 
project were practically given dictatorial powers over 
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the recruitment, hiring, and use of labor for the proj- 
ect. All workmen of course joined the local union 
organizations, paid their initiation fees and dues. Then 
the local, czaristic union representatives carried their 
requirements another long step. The project cost sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. A great number of sub- 
contractors was required. The union representatives 
made the demand that no subcontractor be used if his 
union labor relations elsewhere were considered un- 
satisfactory to the union. In some cases the subcon- 
tractor was coerced into a closed shop agreement else- 
where (a thousand miles or more distant from the 
project site) in order to get workmen for his sub- 
contract work on this military project. The unions 
therefore had been vested with the power to promote 
or defeat progress on the specific project and to in- 
fluence or coerce actions on remote work which had 
little or no direct relation to the project. 

The construction of the great tunnels in the Dela- 
ware Aqueduct for the Gty of New York in 1938- 
39-40 was carried forward under the domination of 
labor union czars. Here workmen or union members 
were restrained to certain areas or headings. If the 
foreman or superintendent wanted to shift a man 
from one shaft to another, the workman would be 
required to join a different local and pay new initia- 
tion fees, These fees for the various crafts were two 
hundred and fifty dollars and up. The tunnel shafts 
in some cases were as far as a mile apart. These con- 
struction projects were under the domination of Jos- 
eph S. Fay and James Bove, previously referred to in 
this chapter. 

These cases and incidents could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. Unfortunately those cited are truly indicative 
to the character of too large a portion of the activities 
of organized labor. The dictatorial power of union 
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leaden, aided and abetted by a “labor” government, 
has subverted the entirely laudable aims of labor 
unions into a travesty of their theoretical character. 
Another class of absentee landlordism has been created 
which is both vicious and greedy and which preys at 
will on the income of the average wage earner, violates 
the principles of private ownership of property, and 
reduces the productivity of both labor and capital 
Under this absentee ownership there is an almost com- 

! >lete lack of collective bargaining. An employer no 
onger treats with representatives of his own em- 
ployees. Professionals from the outside, unattached 
to any specific group, muscle their way in and lead 
any negotiations which occur. The employer is prob- 
ably prohibited by governmental regulation from 
dealing directly and exclusively with his own em- 
ployees who should be familiar with the conditions of 
their employment, its past record, the character of 
the plant and the business in which they are engaged, 
and the condition from time to time of the company’s 
prosperity or lack of it. All this is ruled out. The 
employer and employees must be saddled with restric- 
tive regulations; wage scales are fixed, employees be- 
come pawns of the unions, crafts are separated and 
straight-jacketed. This is dR done under the mandate 
of the absentee vomer of the right to work. His office 
is at the labor temple. 

Dr. Leo Wolman for eleven yean was in the service 
of organized labor as Research Director of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. Subsequently 
he became Professor of Economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Recently Dr. Wolman wrote a series of edi- 
torials on current labor problems for the Washington 
Tost, from one of which the following is an excerpt: 

"The closed shop is the climax of a Union’s efforts 
to win recognition and status.” (That is, it has ac- 
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quired a vested right and it becomes a vested interest. 
— Author's comment.) "Once the Union has wrested 
this major concession from the employer, it is in a 
position to begin to apply its full power to the pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining. At that point the 
transfer of rights and power from management to 
organized labor, which is the essence of collective 
bargaining, makes real headway for the first time. 
Thereafter the right of management to make deci- 
sions on a score of matters affecting the conduct of 
the business and the shops is progressively and cumu- 
latively restricted and more and more authority passes 
into the hands of the Union and its officers. To this 
development the closed shop is the key." 

The United States Chamber of Commerce recently 
issued in letter form to its members a statement of its 
labor policies as approved by a membership vote of 
2658 to 42. One of the outstanding features of this 
statement of policy, is the section dealing with the 
right to work, which reads as follows: 

'The right to work should not be curtailed, 
abridged, or denied in war or peace. Thus, the 
right to obtain employment and to remain in em- 
ployment should not be conditioned upon mem- 
bership or non-membership in any organization or 
upon payment to anyone. Closed-shop provisions 
in collective bargaining union contracts violate this 
principle and accordingly should not be sanc- 
tioned." 

A conservative and highly charitable statement on 
the current problems of organized labor and its be- 
havior was made recently (early part of 1944) in the 
Engineering News-Record in an editorial by James 
H McGraw, Jr., president of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., as follows: 
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"Today labor is going through a stage of empire 
building reminiscent in some ways of a similar state 
in business three-quarters of a century ago. Witness 
the same buccaneering spirit, the same concentration 
on selfish interests, and the same disregard for the 
public welfare. Business leaders learned the bard way 
that the public will eventually rise up against those 
who prey upon them. Will our labor be wiser? The 
right to collective bargaining to protect the weak 
position of the individual employee is one thing — but 
the grant of unlimited monopoly privilege to combine 
into a private government which can dictate its own 
terms to businesses, industries, communities, and even 
to the government itself, and which can start a wage- 
price spiral such as to hinder the war effort and make 
full prosperity impossible in time of peace is some- 
thing quite different. We need to find a middle way 
which will prevent employers from exploiting em- 
ployees but which does not sow the dragon’s teeth. 
The exercise of arbitrary power by labor threatens not 
only business, but also all workers outside the unions 
and all those dependent on pensions and savings for 
their existence, and ultimately, of course, the well- 
being of union workers themselves. 

"The idea that the labor problem can be solved if 
great, powerful organizations of employers will sit 
down with great, powerful organizations of labor is 
a delusion. If our experience in the N. R. A. and in 
the war teaches us anything, it is that the best that 
can he expected in the long run from such a situation 
is an armed truce with intermittent civil war. And 
every truce would be a monopolistic arrangement to 
take advantage of those not members of the great 
organized groups. Business and labor unions, when- 
ever confronted with postwar readjustments that are 
unfavorable to them will be sorely tempted to pro- 
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tea their own special interests at the expense of the 
public. There will be efforts on the part of businesses, 
abetted by labor unions, to limit productive capacity, 
to raise tariffs, to obtain subsidies, and to maintain 
prices at artificially high levels. The unions will op- 
pose' labor-saving changes and will seek higher wages 
even in areas and industries of surplus labor. Already 
demands axe emerging for direct joint action by busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture to solve the transition 
problems of special concern to them. While these 
groups should have every opportunity to register their 
own self-interest, we cannot entrust our fate to deci- 
sions made by pressure groups. If experience is any 
guide, such coalitions will be almost certain to restrict 
opportunities for progress and expansion, to exploit 
the public, and ultimately to injure even the busi- 
nesses, workers, and farmers included in them. We 
cannot afford a postwar N.R. A. Resort to tem- 
porary government regulation in the transition from 
war to peace may, however, be necessary in cases of 
great hardship.” 

Political action within the next few years will indi- 
cate the position of the vested interests of organized 
labor for the immediate future. 

Any real reform of organized labor's practices will 
involve positive and even drastic action by our law- 
making bodies. The present arrogance, the unbridled 
power and the irresponsibility of union labor will 
make real reform a difficult task. Remedial measures, 
if effective, will include: 

A gradual restriction of the field of organized la- 
bor's operation to the problems of employment as they 
exist between employer and his employees. Organized 
labor should relinquish its position as a quasi govern- 
mental agency and political catch-all for all types of 
social and economic problems; 
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The elimination of mdustry-wdde or national col- 
lective bargaining agreements as obviously being in 
restraint of trade; and as being in violation of the basic 
tenets of genuine collective bargaining between em- 
ployer and employee; 

The outlawing of closed-shop agreements unless 
such agreements carry the unanimous consent of the 
employees affected; 

The placing of responsibility ort union labor and its 
leaders for compliance with the terms of their own 
collective bargaining agreements; 

The requiring of financial accounting from the 
unions. Reports shouid be made to tbt \5n5tad Stat» 
Treasury and should be available to all members of 
the union concerned; 

The outlawing of the secondary boycott, “hot 
cargo,” “featherbedding,” and mass picketing; 

The refusal of unemployment benefits to those vol- 
untarily on strike. 

None of these measures will injure the due pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining between employers and 
employees. They will cut deeply into organized labor's 
arrogance, unbridled power and irresponsibility. 
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BURGEONING GOVERNMENT 

"Every actual state it corrupt.” 

— Emeuon 

Ejbati, Sbcohd Seue*: Pound 


The actual size of our government and its propor- 
tional importance in the life of the nation both reached 
a zenith during the Second World War. More than 
three millions then served on the federal government's 
civilian employee list. Between eleven and twelve mil- 
lion more served in the armed forces and lived on 
federal pay. Another three million civilians served 
state and local governments. Here were eighteen mil- 
lion out of a total labor force of between sixty-five 
and seventy million. The federal government coot 
through taxation approximately a third of the na- 
tion's total income in 1944. It spent, and therefore 
borrowed against future taxes, another third. State 
and local governments took an additional eight bil- 
lion. Of a necessity the laws, directives, orders, and 
activities of the government heavily influenced the 
lives of all its citizens^ young and ohL 
Every governmental agency, with few exceptions, 
is eager to grow in size and influence. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the various tax offices, 
the Department of Justice, departments of public 
welfare, pensions, food inspection, the harbor boards, 
Army and Navy Departments, patent offices, and the 
thousand-odd special agencies, all have a perpetual 
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urge to expand. This urge is not new. It has existed 
since the founding of the Republic. The important 
and unusual fact is that the urge was strengthened 
and satisfied during the twelve-year period 1933-1945 
as it had never been before. Budget control had there- 
tofore restrained that urge. No governmental depart- 
ment or bureau could grow much without increased 
appropriations. Congress had, in one way and another, 
curbed such increases, had opposed and fought them 
off. Economy drives by one group or another had 
kept government within bounds. With the New Deal 
the restraint was off. Money lost its significance. The 
angle control which had heretofore checked the ever- 
present urge to expand, this single line of defense fell 
and government boomed as it had never boomed be- 
fore in all our nation’s history. 

Virtually all elective officers seek re-election and 
continued tenure of office. Few voluntarily retire. 
These men, while in office, are under continuous pres- 
sure to enlarge the size of government through the 
placing of friends, party workers, constituents, and 
even relatives on the government payroll. The size of 
government, under this pressure, is constantly expand- 
ing. This expansion may be, and frequently is, entirely 
separate from natural and legitimate growth require- 
ments. Virtually all political pressure is in one direc- 
tion, toward expansion. Past growth becomes fixed 
and inflexible. Present and future growth is accre- 
tionary. The structure of government becomes im- 
mobile and clumsy and the interests of those on the 
public payrolls gradually become vested with perma- 
nence, power, and privileges. 

Now the position of the appointive and hired leaders 
and groups of leaders among government employees is 
even more definitely turned toward expansion of gov- 
ernment than is that of the elective offices or posts. 
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Political pressure is largely responsible for the expan- 
sion in the elective offices. Economic pressure and 
personal ambition develop the expansion under the 
appointive and hired leaders and groups of leaders. 

Generally speaking, two specific developments with- 
in governmental agencies bring about increased pay 
and increased power or personal aggrandizement for 
those within the agencies. These two developments are 
first, the element of time or tenure and second, the 
enlargement of the agency, bureau, division, or gov- 
ernmental group under consideration. Continued ten- 
ure generally brings slow but perceptible raises in pay 
and improvement in personal position. Rapid enlarge- 
ment of the particular agency or group is more likely 
to bring promptly the same or greater increases and 
improvement. In the face of this, will there be any 
question as to the attitude of the group leader regard- 
ing the expansion of his or her group? Promotion due 
to expansion or enlargement was particularly notice- 
able in the gigantic War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration during the early years 
of the Second World War. The ambition of the aver- 
age new employee was to get a personal desk, then a 
secretary, then an assistant, then another, and another, 
until finally, four, six, eight, or more were working 
on some particular phase of operations. Promotion 
and pay increases followed this frequently unnecessary 
growth in size of the operational group. This practice 
had a second unfortunate result. Industry, agricul- 
ture, creative activity in general the country over, was 
beset with inspectors, report requirements, investiga- 
tions, and other impediments to a degree undreamed 
of a few years before the War. 

Job security for the general run of government 
employees is well established. Discharge or expulsion 
is practically unknown. Advancement will depend 
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more on length of service than upon ability or pro- 
ductivity. The individual employee’s position is rela- 
tively secure and the common incentive for indus- 
triousness and ingenuity is thereby lacking. 

Public employment is something like a narcotic. It 
becomes habitual. Even the poorly paid workers of 
W. P. A. were, in large part, willing to continue in 
such employment. The public employee who moves 
back into private employment is exceptional. Evi- 
dence of this is the record of thousands and thou- 
sands of government employees who have followed 
the changing fortunes of the alphabetical agencies 
during the years since 1933. As one agency is cur- 
tailed or cut by Congress or reorganized by the 
Administration, the employees move into the agency’s 
successor or into a kindred agency. 

Government thus grows by accretion, which accre- 
tion is at least partially involuntary. The growth of 
a coral reef is no more irregular than the growth of 
a government. Unfortunately any retarding or cor- 
recting influence is desperately resisted by the inertia 
of society and the antagonism of the vested interests 
of government itself. Violence alone seems to be able 
to eliminate the old dead growth or sluggish mass of 
any governmental organism. Whereas private or free 
enterprise is self-cleansing to a considerable extent, 
the accretions of government are usually blown away 
or demolished only by cataclysmic events. We had 
rather a peaceful revolution in our own nation during 
the early years of the thirties. The violence, therefore, 
was not sufficiently strong to demolish much of the 
dead wood of past governmental errors, or of the 
rotten growth of an existing listless bureaucracy. The 
reformers simply built upon or added to the conglom- 
erate mass that had been formed before the New Deal 
was born. 
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flluminating statements are made by Lindsay C 
Warren, Comptroller General of tbe Treasury, one on 
April 20, 1945, and another on September 5, 1945. 
The Associated Press dispatch reporting these state- 
ments in brief read as follows: 

"Washington, April 20 (AP)— Wholesale am- 
putation of government agencies with a ‘bush-ax or a 
meat cleaver* was recommended today by Comptrol- 
ler General Lindsay C. Warren. 

"Testifying before a Senate banking and currency 
subcommittee in favor of a bill to bring all govern- 
ment corporations under the financial control of Con- 
gress, Warren said; 

" 'If the present trend of creating government cor- 
porations continues or is not curbed, we will soon 
have a government by government corporations.’ 

"Asserting there are 101 government corporations, 
Warren said: 

"'They are largely independent of Congressional 
control and free from accountability to the executive. 
This thing we call government ... is sprawled all 
over the lot. 

" 'It has become greater than Congress, its creator, 
and at times arrogantly snaps its fingers in the face 
of Congress. 

" 'The most necessary thing I know of today along 
governmental lines is a thorough-going reorganization 
of the executive branch of government. It should be 
done scientifically. 

“ ‘But once the decision is made then a bush-ax or 
a meat cleaver should be used’.” 

"Washington, September 5 ( AP ) — Comptroller 
General Lindsay G Warren today described the pres- 
ent governmental setup as ‘a hodgepodge of duplica- 
tions, overlappings, inefficiencies and inconsistencies.’ 

"The official, often referred to as 'the watchdog of 
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the Treasury,' told Congress they'd never reorganize 
the government in 100 yean so they’d better let Pres- 
ident Truman do the job. 

"Testifying before the House Expenditures Com- 
mittee, which is considering proposals to streamline 
the government, Warren gave this picture of the Fed- 
eral establishment: 

"1. The transportation field is divided among 75 
bureaus, divisions and agencies. The government’s 
travel and freight bill last year was as much as it 
cost to run the whole Federal establishment thirty 
years ago. 

"2. Public housing is financed by 15 agencies. 

"3. Labor relations are spread over eight depart- 
ments and agencies. 

"4. A dozen bureaus and departments are involved 
in administration of government land. 

"5, There is 'an obvious conflict* between the func- 
tions of various agencies concerning aid to the States 
in care of dependent children. 

“6. Two government corporations ‘are doing a 
thriving customs business' in addition to the Bureau 
of Customs. 

"7. There are at least 12 Federal retirement sys- 
tems, each with its own rules. 

"Warren said the instances cited ’are merely a drop 
in the bucket of things which the President should be 
empowered to look into and remedy’.” 

The accretionary growth of government is clearly 
exemplified by the formation and growth of a certain 
important publicly-owned utility in a Urge western 
city. It is one of tie more important of such utilities 
in the nation. It produces or develops and markets 
power and water. It was formed some forty years ago. 

The utility steadily grew in size and complexity. 
Eventually the citizens’ Board, appointed regularly to 
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administer the utility, became helpless in the face of 
opposition or indifference from the vested interests of 
the management and the employees. The annual audit 
or report, published for the people to see, became an 
uninteresting and insoluble enigma to the ordinary 
man. 

The utility gradually began to expand its activities. 
Whereas it had originally been formed to manage the 
development of water and power for the people, it 
now began to go into the businesses of construction 
and manufacturing where those activities tied closely 
into its work as a public utility. The utility gradually 
became an independent vested interest which served 
first of all the personnel of the utility. It lost its pri- 
mary character as an agent of the people. 

Today this utility is served by many capable and 
honorable men. Many good workers fill different posts 
and offices and perform the tasks to be done. Merit, as 
a bads for advancement, is, however, losing its force. 
Tenure is having its way. Political influence has put 
in its appearance. Indecision is everywhere. A divi- 
sion head or superintendent may have ample power to 
act, hut his power is nullified by a similar and equal 
negative power shared by several other men. Men in 
important posts hesitate to take action or make deci- 
sions. Affirmative action is subject to the ever-present 
danger of criticism. Inaction is safest. The payrolls 
grow and grow in size. Discharge without cause is 
unthinkable. Discharge with cause is not practical. 
The entire huge, unwieldy mass lumbers along under 
its own inertia. It is largely uncontrolled and un- 
guided by either its citizen Board or its managers. It 
is thus that government and its agencies grow. 

Congressman Karl £. Mundt of South Dakota in 
a discussion of "The Growth of Administrative Pro- 
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cess” before the House of Representatives on June 9, 
1944, said in part as follows: 

"The number and variety of administrative agencies 
now in existence and their different procedures, can 
best be realized by a review of their development. 

"For a period of 143 years from 1789 to 1932, such 
government agencies totalled about If, excluding the 
emergency agencies of the First World War. 

"For the seven years from 1932 to 1939, at least 
fifty-one new government agencies emerged. The 
years from 1939 to the present time witnessed the 
addition of many more agencies, necessitated by the 
period of war emergency. 

"The first major regulatory agency of the Federal 
Government was the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, created in. the year 1887. Then followed the 
Food and Drug Administration in 1906, Postal Sav- 
ings System tn 1910, Federal Reserve System in 1913, 
Federal Trade Commission in 1914, National Advisory 
Commission for Aeronautics in 1915, United States 
Tariff Commission in 1916, also the Shipping Board 
in 1916, predecessor of the present Maritime Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission in 1920, Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank in 1923, War Finance Cor- 
poration in 1924, also in 1924 the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and the Board of Tax Appeals, and in 
1926 the Railroad Adjustment Board and the Federal 
Radio Commission, 

"During the ensuing period, from 1932 to 1939, 
there was, first, the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation in 1932. The following year, 1933, witnessed 
the addition of fourteen: The Farm Credit Admini- 
stration, Civilian Conservation Corps, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
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Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Public Works Administration, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, Federal Surplus Commodities Corpor- 
ation, Executive Committee on Commercial Policy, 
National Emergency Council, and Central Bank for 
Cooperatives. In 1934 an equal number of fourteen 
we added: Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the Commission 
on Trade Agreements, Foreign Trade Zones Board, 
Federal Communications Commission, National Med- 
iation Board, the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Federal Housing Administration, Federal 
Committees on Apprentice Training, Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, National Power and 
Policy Committee, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Federal Savings and Loan System, and Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. In 1935 an almost similar number, 
thirteen, were created: R. F. C. Mortgage Company, 
Resettlement Administration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, National Resources Committee, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Rural Electrification 
Administration, National Park Trust Fluid Board, 
National Labor Relations Board, Social Security 
Board, Electric Home and Farm Authority, Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administration, Federal Al- 
cohol Administration, and National Munitions Con- 
trol Board. In 1936 the United States Maritime Com- 
mission was established. In 1937 there were two added: 
Disaster Loan Corporation and Railroad Retirement 
Board. In 1938, six more were created: Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Maritime Labor Board, Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, United States Film Service and the 
Radio Division of the National Emergency Council 
"All the foregoing regulatory agencies emerged be- 
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fore the critical state of international affairs intro- 
duced the defease program and war agencies . , 

The growth of our Federal Government within the 
past fifteen years as indicated above has been phenom- 
enal The size of the Federal payroll, that is, the num- 
ber of employees for these years, is given in the fol- 
lowing tabk State and local government payrolls are 
also indicated. These figures are, of course, exclusive 
of members of the armed services and those on relief. 

TABLE m 

GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES 

Strand 



Federal Piyroll 

Laeal Payroll 

1901 

* 234,000 


1911 

* 391,330 


1918 

* 917740 


1920 . 

* 01,114 


1921 

* 332,798 


1929 

343,000 

1,347,000 

1930 

412,000 

1,414,000 

1931 

390,000 


1932 

384,000 


1933 

389,000 

1,508,000 

1934 

484,000 

1,337,000 

1933 

. . 730,000 

1,588,000 

1934 

828,000 

1,482,000 

1937 

848,000 

1,783,000 

193S 

839,000 

1,887,000 

1939 

924,000 

1^40,000 

1940 

1,032,000 

2,055,000 

1941 

1,385,000 

2,041,000 

1942 


$1,238,000 

1943 

f3, 008, 319 

$3,178,000 


AD figuita except tbra noted ere fnm Eeoionnc Almanac of di Con- 
ference Botrd. 

* — U. S. Sutiiticil Abatnce. 

f— Senator Byrd’i Senate Committee Pamphlet No. 66. 

U. S. Bureau o( Ccnui. Gcrtmoem EntpSnpunt. (Them nra drcir 
ouilj include employe*! in tome public eerrkei not included m Beooomic 
Alntun'i Report*.) 
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The Gvil Service Commission reported Federal 
Civilian employees as of July 1, 1944, totalling 
3,312,000. 

The power and emoluments of the individual gov- 
ernment employees are insignificant In great part 
such employees are poorly paid and exercise little 
authority. The vesting of their interests with perma- 
nence and security is bought at a cost to society which 
is low in direct costs but high in inflexibility and im- 
mobility and indirect expenses. The group becomes 
set and fixed in its practices and procedures. Its one 
great power is that of negation. Inactivity and “pass- 
ing the buck” gives the group an influence which is 
indeed powerful The group and individuals of the 
group lack the power of affirmative action, but they 
can delay and sometimes stop a great variety of de- 
velopments or actions. Routine forms and reports, 
unattended, rest in pigeonholes the length and the 
breadth of the land. The consequent delay influences 
the nation throughout its economic life. The securing 
of necessary multiple approval within and between 
departments is exasperatingly slow. This has been the 
history of government It is nothing new. Only the 
present great size of this cumbersome arrangement is 
new to us at this time. 

It is important to remember in considering these 
employment statistics that the total population of the 
continental United States in 1940 was 131,669,273, 
according to the Federal census. The maximum num- 
ber of employables was about sixty-five Bulli on in 
1943. Thus it will be seen that in that year, 1943, 
there was approximately one Federal Government em- 
ployee to every twenty-one employable persons in the 
nation. This figure ignores those engaged in pseudo 
Federal activities such as the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and various other assertedly self-supporting units, 
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and it likewise ignores those employed in state and local 
governments. It, of course, is exclusive of those in die 
armed services. If all persons, including the military, 
in the service of the Federal, the state and local gov- 
ernments are included, then we find that about one 
employable to every four in the nation’s employables 
was being paid with tax money or public income in 
1943. 

Tax collections indicate clearly the growth and the 
size of government. The following table shows the 
national income, the total of Federal revenue and state 
and local tax collections for recent years: 


TABLE IV 




Total of 

Total of Sum 


Notion! Income 

Federal Turn 

and Local Turn 

191 J 

$ 32,133,000,000 

$ 629,000,000 

$1,862,000,000 

1920 

* 69,800,000,000 

V) 1,000,000 

3,476,000,000 

1921 

* 74,800,000,000 

2,974,000,000 

4,918,000,000 

1929 

* 83,326,000,000 

3,337,000,000 

6,431,000,000 

1930 

* 68,818,000,000 

3,479,000,000 

6,798,000,000 

1933 

* 42,322,000,000 

1,793,000,000 

1711,000,000 

1934 

* 49,411,000,000 

2,897,000,000 

1,881,000,000 

1931 

.* 11,719,000,000 

3,111,000,000 

6,181,000,000 

6,660,000,000 

1936 

* <4,924,000,000 

3,849,000,000 

1937 

* 71,113,000,000 

4,761,000,000 

7,168,000,000 

1938 

* 64,200,000,000 

1,404,000,000 

7,437,000,000 

1939 

* 70,829,000,000 

4,806,000,000 

7,367,000,000 

1940 

* 77,174,000,000 

4,911,000,000 

7/07,000,000 

1941 

* 96,817,000,000 

6,880,000,000 

8,094,000,000 

1942 

*121,148,000,000 

12,281,000,000 


1943 

*147,927,000,000 

t22, 281, 642, 708 

$8,121,000,000 


A press report appearing in the Los Angeles Times 
of January 2, 1941, read as follows (this item refers 
to all citizens, not merely those who are employable) : 


Note: All laguna uft thoH mud in item the Keen male Alnunc 1M-2 
—Tie Conference Baud. 

• — Surrey if Current Bmuum— Bureau oi Foreign end Domestic Commerce, 
t — World Alum..* gf 1^44— New York Todd Tdsgrtm. 

$ — Fedcnrloi of Tsz Administrator*. 
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“Nearly 1 in 20 Americans on Public Pay Roll. 
Washington, January 1 (AP) — Nearly 1 person 
in 20 is on a government payroll in this country. 

"There are 157,116 separate, active governmental 
units in the United States, the Census Bureau reported 
today, with 6,503,000 civilian employees as of Oc- 
tober 1. 

“The total includes 1,306,000 teachers and other 
school employees. 

“Half of tne total, or 3,335,000, are on the Federal 
payroll.” 

Federal taxes increased tremendously during the 
two following years of 1944-1945. 

An indication of the size and complexity of the 
Federal ax bill was given bv a United Press dispatch 
appearing in the Los Angeles Times, May 19, 1945. 
This item was later widely confirmed. It read as 
follows: 

“Revenue Help to Grow (UP) — Secretary of Trea- 
sury Henry Morgenthau, Tr. announced that Internal 
Revenue Bureau personnel will be increased by 10,000 
to combat what he called t shocking violations of the 
internal revenue laws.’ Last week Morgenthau said 
he was asking for an additional 5,000 men to work 
in the Treasury’s drive against war-rich income tax 
evaders. Today, however, he said there is a need for 
even more men to run down tax violators.” More than 
ten thousand additional people needed simply to check 
ax payments. 

The present confused condition of our national 
debt makes it impossible for any person to sate its 
exact size. Contingent obligations, foreign transac- 
tions, 1 end-lease and war debts make any statement as 
to the total amount of our national debt very ques- 
tionable. The total at the end of the ’45-’46 fiscal 
year will not be far from three hundred billion dol- 
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lars. This total approximates the appraised value of 
all tangible properties in the nation. In other words, 
the Federal debt equals the value of the nation’s tan- 
gible wealth. This impressive fact should bring home 
to any student of American affairs the conviction that 
government, our government, has overrun itself. Gov- 
ernment has truly become the dominating influence in 
our lives. 

The growth of our government and its activities 
had proceeded slowly until the time of the Civil War. 
This growth then crescendoed. The expansion receded 
thereafter, however, and at the opening of the First 
World War (1915) the annual appropriations of the 
Federal Government totalled only $1,1 22, 471,9 19.00. 
These then again swelled and again subsided and the 
average annual appropriations during the 1920’s were 
$4,443,500,000.00. The tremendous appropriations 
and deficits of the New Deal Era are, of course, 
known to every reader. 

The expansion of die definition of interstate com- 
merce has further enlarged the area in which the 
Federal Government operates. There is in reality no 
longer any important field of intrastate commerce. 
The older definition restricted interstate commerce to 
those activities where actual traffic in, and transpor- 
tation of, goods were carried on across state lines. A 
lumber mill in operation within a state was in intra- 
state activity, likewise a canning factory or a large 
manufacturing unit. That is no longer necessarily the 
case. According to present doctrine, if that old-time 
intrastate activity materially affects interstate com- 
merce, it then ipso-facto is in interstate commerce. If 
it uses more than 50 per cent of interstate commerce 
goods in its manufacturing operations or if it supplies 
more than 50 per cent of its finished product to an- 
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other factory or industry in interstate commerce, it 
is likewise classified as interstate. 

Many such loose approximations are used by various 
governmental agencies such as labor boards, in reclass- 
ifying and defining interstate commerce. The twilight 
zone between interstate and intrastate commerce has 
been moved a long way and this move has crowded 
the intrastate activities into a narrow segment of the 
whole area of commerce and industry. If commerce 
or industry of any size or class materially affects the 
nation as a whole or affects interstate commerce, then 
it likewise is presumed to be interstate in character 
and subject to Federal regulation. 

Another important manifestation of the growth of 
the central government has been the change in the 
attitude toward the relief of distress, care of the aged 
and infirm, and the growth of the national benev- 
olences. These matters were originally the problems 
of individuals and the immediate communities where- 
in those individuals lived. They gradually became 
problems of states. Bad politics, constitutional restric- 
tions over state control and the apathy of the Federal 
Government toward clearing up the responsibilities, 
and the privileges of states and Federal Government 
in these regards finally pushed the problems of relief 
into the national arena where they landed with full 
impact ia the lap of the New Deal in 1933 . Also 
responsibility for and care of World War I veterans 
during the previous fifteen years had much to do with 
the Federal Government’s assumption of the problems 
of relief of general distress and unemployment, during 
the depression of the early ‘30’s. In any event, the 
tremendous ballooning of Federal interest in these 
problems during the 1930’s reached the following 
proportions: 
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TABLE V 


1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 


Fedml G o i tin men t Public Aj- 
lutinct and Federal Work, Pro- 
jrua. Total Aimttncc and 
Eonlngi. ftguira Eidudi Cor 
of Adflunuutrlon, Motcnik tod 

Equipment, etc. 

$ 1 , 223 , 329,000 

2 . 380 . 845.000 

2 . 532 . 312.000 

3 . 119 . 013.000 
2 , 453 , 918, 090 

3 . 234 . 400.000 

3 . 183 . 447.000 

2723 . 408.000 

2 . 227 . 404.000 


Nnkr of People Di- 
rtctly Affected— i*. w 
til bodAk of people la 
lomehoJda of lenpkan 
of euct public ueiunee. 

23 . 375.000 

24 . 122.000 

20 . 744.000 

18 . 402.000 

13 . 440.000 

21 . 284.000 

14 . 841.000 

14 . 807.000 

10 . 370.000 


Sttutia from U. 1 Statiedcd Abftnct for 1444 . 


The policies of the Federal Government during 
these years have created a general condition and atti- 
tude on the part of the people which will cause their 
expectation of a much enlarged Federal Government 
expenditure and activity in the same direction after 
World War II. 

Postwar plans for public works of all classes the 
nation over, are largely based on the assumption that 
Uncle Sam will foot the bill, sponsor, and probably 
run the show, 

A further indication of the bigness of government 
is the extent to which government is in business and 
economic activity, owning and managing properties. 
This burgeoning of government had quiet beginnings 
during the second decade of the century. It increased 
greatly during World War L It thereafter subsided 
somewhat only to be revived during the New Deal 
Era. It has swollen to unprecedented limits during 
World War IL Along with this uneven growth in 
the Federal Government has been a much steadier 
growth of local and state governments in business 
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activity. The utilities have naturally been the greatest 
field bat the growth has not been limited to that area. 

The government today is in big business. A news 
report out of Washington in the winter of 1943-44 
stated: "During the past three years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has poured approximately thirty billions of 
dollars into industrial plants and equipment, into 
other producing and processing facilities, and into 
real estate. 

"Government industrial ownership alone equals one- 
third of the total value of all private industry in the 
nation” 

Business Week of June 19, 1943, in an article en- 
titled "One-Fifth of a Nation Government-Owned," 
carried a section which read as follows: 

"How the War Expansion Has Been Financed. It 
has never been any secret that the government has 
acquired a huge stake in industry as a result of the 
need to build up our munitions output and to expand 
many other lines of production to war-size — though 
not everyone has realized that that stake runs to a 
fifth of the total of our manufacturing capacity.” 

Differences in dates and terminologies account for 
differences in the tremendous sums set forth in the 
above paragraphs. In any event the stake or direct 
investment which our Federal Government has in our 
economic system is now gigantic. State and local 
governments own large additional properties. It will 
requite extraordinary zeal and watchfulness to return 
any appreciable portion of this stake to private owner- 
ship. Government has acquired a direct and vested 
interest in industry, trade, and commerce. 

Hayek, in his "Road to Serfdom,” cited the fact 
that Germany in 1928 controlled 53 per cent of the 
national income* Tins 53 per cent served to control 

‘ROAD TO SERFDOM if Fritdrkl A. Ybjtk. Unimatr of Chiago 
Em, 1944. Pim (1. 
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the entire nation. With the present economic controls 
exercised by this government, the vast amount of the 
annual tax bill and the direct ownership of business 
properties, the critical point may be very close in our 
own country. 

It appears that our government, operated and fi- 
nanced by taxes levied on the people and their earn- 
ings, is destined gradually to disappear from the scene. 
There is even now appearing a government which is 
no longer able to tax at a rate equal to its expendi- 
tures. This condition has prevailed for fourteen years, 
As and if the stake of private ownership dwindles, the 
tax rates on the residue of private property will in- 
crease and probably the revenue for the government 
will continue to fall short in increasing measure. The 
government will continue to borrow against the fu- 
ture. Then eventually there will be either a drastic 
devaluation of the dollar, a cancellation of debts, or a 
breakdown of the financial structure. 

Alexander Hamilton in “The Federalist," in argu- 
ing for the acceptance of the then new Constitution, 
nude the following statements regarding executive 
powers. “The essence of the legislative authority is to 
enact laws, or, in other words, to prescribe rules 
for the regulation of the society: while the execution 
of the laws, and the employment of the common 
strength, either for this purpose or for the common 
defense, seem to comprise all the functions of the 
executive magistrate .” 4 

No extended knowledge of public affairs is required 
to realize die great changes which have occurred in 
our national government in this connection (the posi- 
tion of the Chief Executive) and particularly during 
the past fourteen yean. Comparison of the office of 

♦THE FEDERALIST by Alexander Hamilton, Jama Madina and John Jay, 
Tndor PuUliilnj Co, 1912. Pip 11, 
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onr chief magistrate with that of the King of Eng- 
land in 1787 showed the tremendous authority of that 
monarch as opposed to the then limited powers of 
our President. Today the situation is emphatically 
reversed. 

The executive branch of the government initiated 
and guided most of the important reform legislation 
of the past fourteen years. Vast powers of appoint- 
ment were thereby added to those already belonging 
to the President. Government by administrative order 
became the practice of the day. Most of our New 
Deal labor policies were carried out under executive 
mandate quite independently of any legislative enact- 
ment. Execution of the various tax and fiscal meas- 
ures were carried out under executive orders which in 
many cases literally outran the will and intent of 
Congress. 

The volume of laws and directives issued by gov- 
ernment is another manifestation of big government 
which volume of law is at once both a cause and an 
effect. This volume has been so vast and so con- 
fusing that the citizen, the man in the street, virtually 
knows little and understands less of the workings of 
his government and the demands that it is mak- 
ing upon him and the country. Over-legislation is a 
far-reaching and profoundly influential result of big 
government. 

Legislative enactments of Congress for the years 
1933-1943 are shown below: 


TABLE VI 


193)— 101 


19)4— S70 

1939— 721 

19 j 1—840 

1940-941 

1934 — 884 

1941—649 

1937— 904 

1942—836 

1938—851 

1943—383 
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To these must be added the hundreds of executive 
directives which have sprouted from a wide variety 
of administrative bodies. Executive orders from the 
President alone totalled 1,097 for the years 1940- 
1943 inclusive. From these stemmed hundreds more 
of lesser prominence but often of greater total im- 
portance. 

Stanley High was one of the earlier supporters of 
the New Deal but later broke away somewhat from 
the leftist and authoritarian practices of that political 
grouping. In the Saturday Evening Post of September 
30, 1944, Mr. High traced fully and carefully the 
growth of executive directives, orders, etc. The Fed- 
eral Register which contains the full draft of such 
administrative law grew as follows: In 1936 it con- 
tained 2,608 pages; 1937, 3,446 pages; 1939, 5,006 
pages; 1941, 6,876 pages; 1942, 11,079 pages; 1943, 
17,544 pages. 

From March, 193 6, to June, 1944, there were 62,202 
pages setting forth 76,541 directives, grants, orders, 
permissions, and prohibitions. 

There is utter futility in any attempt either to 
follow, to understand or to carry out this mass of 
governmental decrees. Simplicity is a lost art in our 
government. 

All of these laws, edicts, directives, and executive 
orders, comprise a mass of legislation entirely beyond 
the comprehension of individual man. Men, seeking 
to inform themselves, group together, each taking a 
share of the field of inquiry for his individual task, 
and even then they are totally unequal to the task of 
keeping pace with these rapidly appearing new gov- 
ernmental regulations. 

An astonishing state of affairs in this connection is 
indicated by the recent speech of an attorney from 
the appeals division of the chief council of the Bureau 
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of Internal Revenue. This representative, in speaking 
of so-called administrative law or directive which has 
the force of law, coming from the executive branch 
of the government, said in part: 

"Are the lawyers of this country going to take 
full advantage of their opportunities in administra- 
tive law? It is the most rapidly expanding area of law 
practice today. There are some 217 special courts, 
bureaus and commissions which today decide upon 
and administer various Federal laws directly affecting 
citizens and business firms in this country. 

"Administrative law, through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, regulates the programs you 
hear on your radio and determines the use of the tele- 
phone and telegraph in our country today. Admini- 
strative law, through the Federal Trade Commission, 
determines various trade practices within the indus- 
tries of this nation. Administrative law, through the 
0. F. A. and other departments, regulates what food 
you may buy and what you may pay for it.”* 

The speaker’s principal concern in this discussion 
was the greatly expanded market or field of activity 
for lawyers and attorneys. The dangers and evils of 
administrative law, the complicating effects of such 
law on the life of the nation were alike ignored. The 
character and functioning of this law is today a sub- 
ject of concern to every thinking American, to every 
patriot, and to every defender of individual liberty. 

It may be stated with certainty and with complete 
truthfulness in the light of the foregoing that the 
heavy tread of government follows everyone these 
days. Month after month, year after year, govern- 
ment takes more of our income, regulates more of our 

from u ipach made By Miu Mlrgiitrite Rsvalt b^on the Tern Bar 
Aiucutua u e qu a ted in Watbnok FegUr’i column in the La Angela Tima 
of April 7. 1944. 
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actions, controls more of our destinies. War or no 
war, preparedness or no preparedness, these statements 
are still true. The evils of concentrated wealth are 
being augmented or replaced with the greater evils of 
pressure groups and bureaucratic control. Washing* 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson were alike in oppo- 
sition to the suffocating, octopus grip of government 
over men. Within the past twenty-five years, how- 
ever, the social, moral, and economic weakening of 
individual man has been paralleled by a steady and 
accelerated growth of government. 
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DESIDERATA 

"Progress, neats distinctive mirk do**, 

Not God’s, md not the beast’s; 

God is, they are, man partly it and wholly hopes to be," 

— Robert Bjcvxinc 
"A Dura w no Dum 


Freedom is the fountain head, the source of man’s 
progress. This includes his moral, spiritual, intellec- 
tual, and to a great extent his economic progress. 
Freedom is a basic value of life and is one of the first 
concerns of man. Great numbers of men bave in- 
sisted on it prica 1 to their demand for basic economic 
values. That is, that men, from the beginning of time, 
have insisted that their fight for subsistence has itself 
been aided by the forces of freedom. 

A great enemy of freedom is the development or 
creation of an inflexible social order. Such a rigidity 
in the various levels of man’s social organizations de- 
lays or stops the natural ebb and flow in personal rela- 
tions and arrangements. The creation of such inflex- 
ibility is fostered or protected by many forms of 
harmful vested interests. Such harmful vested inter- 
ests, of which there are many, are the enemies of man 
and his progress. 

The men who studied so thoroughly the pages of 
history and the history of governments and then pro- 
ceeded to work out the framework for our own re- 
public were seeking to establish a form of society 
which would be as free as possible from vested or 
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intrenched interests. This ambition was not only 
aimed at keeping the power of government at a min- 
imum among men. It was aimed at the establishment 
in this country of the individual values and liberties 
of the English Magna Carta and Bill of Rights. It was 
aimed at the prevention of disproportionate growth of 
particular interests or groupings of interests or group- 
ings of people. These founders intended to prevent 
the special or vested interests of religion, the military, 
inheritance, or government from continuously con- 
trolling the fortunes of men. They intended to pre- 
vent these fixations of special interests by endowing 
individuals with guarantees of their personal liberties. 
It was assumed that men thus assisted would be able 
thereafter to protect themselves. 

It has been known by thinkers of all ages that man's 
position or progress can be assured by no set of laws 
or type or form of society. Man always possesses the 
implements of his own destruction and his own sal- 
vation. However, the way of the son can be prepared 
by tbe father and the sign posts of progress for a 
people may be erected by prior generations. The 
founders of our form of government attempted as 
much. 

The fortunes of individuals ebb and flow within 
the definite confines and restrictions of human society 
within which they live and have their being. They 
also ebb and flow with the overall fortunes of that 
society. The great crises of history call on the re- 
sources of the whole of society. These crises hit all 
people within their wake but the strokes fall erratic- 
ally and unevenly and the give and take under their 
impulses and pressures are uneven. There must be 
elasticity, therefore, within society and in individual 
relationships in order that the inevitable adjustments 
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may take place with the least of harm and the great' 
est of benefit to individual and group alike. ' 

It is the nature of harmful vested interests to care 
for themselves to the neglect of others. Their evil, 
however, does not end there. Once vested with a de- , 
gree of permanence and power, such interests assume 
the right to direct the morality, fortunes, and behav- 
ior of others. The presumptions of vested interests in 
speaking for others is an evil of great extent Leaden 
of big business attempt to speak for ail business. They 
frequently know not that of which they speak and 
they speak without the voice of real authority. Union 
labor leaders presume to speak for all labor. Too often 
their voices are those of treason to labor and the na- 
tion. Trade associations often and wrongly presume 
to speak for some broad phase of Industry for which 
they have no authorization. Service organizations pre- 
sume on their rights and privileges and speak for vet- 
erans, for citizens, for various groups. The evil of 
harmful vested interests is double-edged. Not only 
does it rigidify, immobilize, and stratify the positions 
and works of men; it likewise becomes presumptuous 
and insolent and insists that its voice is the voice of 
those whom it falsely represents. 

The most rigid of our social institutions, and the 
greatest vested interests of the past, were those of the 
State, the Church, and the great land-owning families. 
The current laws of inheritance, present-day schemes 
of taxation, and direct action by revolutionary and 
semi-revolutionary governments have all combined, 
the world over, to give the great land-owning fami- 
lies such ruinous body blows as to threaten drastically 
their very existence in the modem or Western world. 

The great landed estates in most cases in this nation 
have actually given way to the giants of industry and 
commerce. There have been, therefore, strong and 
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persistent attempts in our country during the past 
fifteen years to pillory these commercial classes and 
the corporations as the evil vested interests and as the 
source of much of the trouble in our lives. 

The staying powers of individual commercial insti- 
tutions are not particularly great over an extended 
period of .time. The mortality rate among businesses 
and business institutions is very high. Commerce of 
many kinds and under many forms flourished during 
the eighteenth century. A century later most of those 
forms of commerce had disappeared. This cycle has 
been repeated over and over in our country. We have 
always been a commercial nation but this has not pre- 
vented the continued emergence and disappearance of 
thousands of firms and many kinds of commercial 
activity. Our greatest industries today are young in- 
dustries. Occasionally some business firm boasts of a 
long and glorious past, but that past rarely exceeds 
fifty years and within that fifty years ownership has 
changed hands, products have changed, and strangers 
now walk through the old offices of the pioneers. The 
railroads represent our oldest important business aside 
from shipping and ships. No important railroad exists 
today which has not been through thorough reorgan- 
ization at various intervals during its life. There has 
been no fixation of ownership or management or field 
of endeavor. Yet of all American businesses that of 
railroading should come nearest to that condition of 
rigidity and permanency. The railroads incidentally 
have been almost universally great landowners and 
have enjoyed powerful monopoly rights. Speaking in 
comparative terms, it is safe to say that the neat rail- 
road companies hold no powerful vested rights in our 
nation’s present economy. 

The fuller answer is that business, industry, com- 
merce are all in a constant condition of flux, of ebb 
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and flow. These commercial activities make up the 
breathing of the basic economic urge in mankind. 
The producer and the trader have been with the hu- 
man race since the dawn of man. Economic activity 
takes many forms but never a final nor even a very 
fixed form. Big business today is vulnerable and will 
remain vulnerable if government is alert. 

Today commerce and industry are entirely too vul- 
nerable to secure any great permanency or position of 
power. Already the few owners of big business have 
been summarily dethroned. Management and orga- 
nized labor are today fighting over Mr. Morgan’s in- 
dustrial empire of yesterday. The owners sit back or 
fall back and watch their erstwhile kingdoms slip 
farther and farther from their grasp. Very few indi- 
viduals or families or groups can, today, truthfully 
say, "This is my business. I operate it. I manage it. 
I control it. The profits from it are mine by right of 
ownership and proper management” Generally all 
such statements or assertions would be questionable, 
some of them completely false. 

The true enterpriser, however, may and probably 
does fare better than so-called big business. He trims 
his sails to the winds. He refrains from bigness. He 
keeps his enterprise in a liquid state. He gives and 
takes, as all business should do, and has finally been 
forced to do, throughout history. He produces 
those things which people want and does those things 
for which there is a need. He is no philanthropist and 
he may be a hard bargainer. He will continue to live 
because he is the enterpriser, the implementation of 
man’s persistent urge to trade, to make, to buy and 
sell. His more important brethren among the giants 
of industry, however, who have attempted to fix their 
position, endow their importance and perpetuate their 
power, will inevitably crystallize and fall of their own 
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weight, or be destroyed by an outraged people looking 
for a victim. 

We must conclude that business and commercial 
institutions in particular or in general are not the 
powerful enemies of our society. The big ones are easy 
prey to the demagogs, to an opposition government, 
and to destructive tax levies. The little ones wield no 
great political power and exert no important destruc- 
tive influence. Also, it is important and well to re- 
member that business, big or little, has quite gener- 
ally and continuously acknowledged the fact that in 
order to prosper and make profits, there must be eco- 
nomic activity, trade, production, exchange of goods, 
creation and disposition of wealth. Many of our 
alleged liberals of the present era blithely ignore this 
basic condition and all-important requirement. 

An off -shoot of man's innate economic urge has 
appeared and developed within the last one hundred 
years. It is called organized labor or labor unions. Its 
origin was legitimate and it came as the result of a 
great need. It is, however, prostituting itself at the 
present rime and welding shackles on our economic 
structures. It is already speaking with the voice of 
presumptuous authority and with the attitude of an 
imperious and divine ruler. 

Men quarrel about the right of labor to organize. 
The dispute is childish. Of course labor has such a 
right and if the rights of labor in more important 
directions such as job security, fair wages, safe and 
healthy working conditions, and fair treatment can- 
not be attained in other legitimate ways, the right to 
organize becomes an obligation to organize. There is 
serious controversy, however, over the question as 
to whether all the justice which labor has achieved 
through labor unions could not have been better se- 
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cured through the actions of an enlightened and active 
electorate. 

The “rights * 1 of labor to strike, to mass picket, to 
employ the secondary boycott, to destroy “hot” cargo, 
to force the closed shop and the maintenance of mem- 
bership and the check-off are all anti-social rights and 
it is questionable if in the light of history they will 
stand up as rights at all as they are practiced today. 
Each and every one of these “rights” is used with vio- 
lence or enforced under coercion or enjoyed at the 
expense of general justice and economic well-being. 

This “organized labor” off-shoot of economic ac- 
tivity is in these days allying itself with politics and 
employing its strength through government. The 
vested interests of union labor are joining themselves 
with the vested interests of government and the result 
of such an alliance is not yet clearly nor completely 
seen by our citizenry. 

The great vested interests of the Church present 
still a different problem. Fortunately, the Church, in 
our own country at least, generally exerts a beneficial 
influence. Mankind, in places, bas civilized his Church 
even though the Church may not as yet have civilized 
man. 

The vested interests of the State unfortunately rep- 
resent a different and ominous matter. That portion 
of the State which is politics has no conscience except 
that of political expediency. The truth is not used if 
a falsehood serves better. Justice is ignored if injustice 
assists re-election. Public safety and the general wel- 
fare are forgotten unless an enlightened and active 
electorate demands attention for these matters. The 
agent serves not the interests of his constituency, but 
the interests of his party and its return to or its reten- 
tion of power. The Stare becomes not the servant of 
the people, but their master and most important of 
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all, the State rigidities and fixes itself. Reforms within 
the State come with great travail or not at alL The 
people are straight-jacketed with unwieldiness and 
with all the evds of that much overworked word, 
bureaucracy. The institution of man which is most 
immobile, most resistant to change, least willing to 
accept and act upon intelligent advice is civilized 
man’s most essential institution, government. 

The growing scope, authority, and size of govern- 
ment raise the question in honest men’s minds as to 
whether there is any satisfactory counter action 
against Collectivism and the growing power of the 
State. It is true that there are simple solutions, but 
they are so obvious and common that they have come 
to be treated with disrespect in a world which has 
suddenly become very complex and difficult. Like- 
wise these answers are generally in opposition to cur- 
rent trends. 

Simplicity is an out-of- style virtue, whether it be 
in our general scheme of government, in the specific 
field of taxation, in our many elections, in our law 
enactment or enforcement, in rationing, soldier vot- 
ing, or relief policies. Yet simplicity is almost a re- 
quirement if free government among free men is to 
live. 

Directness is another lost characteristic, It has been 
obvious for many years that social security is a 
“must" in our industrial society. The issue has been 
presented to the public, the stockholders who pay the 
bill, in every character of dress except the direct and 
clear one. A thousand politicians kick the problems 
of one hundred and thirty-five million Americans 
from pillar to post and then finally come up with 
some controversial issue, the disposal of which enables 
some candidates to remain in office and prevents the 
entry of others. There are many great problems be- 
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fore the American people today that need direct and 
intelligent handling. Wooling these problems around 
in political squabbles and campaigns is treason to the 
Republic. Yet today this practice is a commonplace. 

We are today all aware of the fact that government 
must play a greater and greater part in an extremely 
complex society. It is part of the penalty of an ad- 
vanced society. Years ago Spain employed private ship 
owners to serve as the nation’s navy. What intelligent 
man would propose such a practice today? Govern- 
ment falls a natural heir to problems of money, tax- 
ation, social security, health, education, and of the 
police power which were unthought of one hundred 
years ago. We should accept these conditions and our 
government should inform us clearly and directly of 
its position and its intentions. Instead of such direct- 
ness we see government today engaging in a maze of 
activities which range from proper exercise of the po- 
lice power to downright Collectivism in open defi- 
ance of the Constitution, It excuses itself by the retort 
that the people acquiesce and, therefore, approve. The 
people acquiesced to Mussolini, to Hitler, to Tojo, to 
Stalin’s purges, to Colonel Peron, and to President 
Vargas of Brazil. The passive acquiescence of people 
to the voice of authority, whether it be good or bad, 
is easily secured. The people of Rome acquiesced to 
the immoral and criminal indulgences of the Prctor- 
ian guard for two hundred years, while an empire was 
decaying and falling apart. 

There needs to be a rebirth of support for the very 
bases of our government. A new attitude must be 
aroused. Men of character, strength, and good will 
must be willing to work for the support of a govern- 
ment by law, a system of private property and free 
enterprise, a scrupulous attention by our government 
to its own proper field of action. Local and national 
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affairs which can be handled or managed by private 
individuals or properly organized groups of individ- 
uals should be left alone by our government. Com- 
petent exercise of the police power, care for national 
defense, development of harbors, water ways, flood 
control, social security, education, foreign relations, 
etc., are proper problems for government. Whenever 
government ventures onto questionable ground or 
assumes dubious prerogatives, it should be made to 
state its case and defend its actions. This nation and 
all its opportunities outside of these fields of necessary 
governmental operation should belong to individual 
citizens acting within the law. 

Individual self-reliance is another simple requisite 
for a nation of free men. This spirit is ebbing. There 
is too great a willingness to turn to the government 
or to die labor unions for the security which in the 
final analysis can be secured only by individual forti- 
tude, energy, and determination. 

There should be a more active and determined op- 
position to the growth or expansion of governmental 
fields of operation. As stated before, government is 
inevitably spreading in size, scope, and influence. Un- 
less that expansion is curbed, opposed, restrained, it 
will exceed its own necessary growth and overrun our 
nation and its people. Old age is likewise inevitable, 
but the intelligent person retards its advance instead 
of accelerating it. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who stated during the first 
World War, "The best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous cooperation of a free people.” ■ 

It was Winston Churchill who said during World 
War H, '*We must beware of trying to build a so- 
ciety in which nobody counts for anything except a 
politician or an official— a society in which enterprise 
gains no reward and thrift no privileges,” 
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The strength of civilization lies primarily in the 
character, ability, and resources of the individual. 
This is well recognized in our 'Western civilization 
where maximum values are placed on' the lives of 
individuals. The individual then, in our battle for 
progress and more perfect freedom, is in the front 
line. His government may be likened to his reserve 
strength. He wants to call on it only in cases of 
emergency, cases of necessity. This is true in the case 
of his quest for a peaceful life, his struggle to support 
and advance himself economically, his efforts to re- 
main financially solvent. The individual should be 
given every opportunity (he already has the obliga- 
tion) to settle all problems which face him with his 
own resources and his own powers. Government 
should step in only as a last resort Our government 
in recent years has assumed an attitude of opposition 
to this principle. 

Our nation is a constitutional democracy. It is 
therefore a restricted democracy. The rights of the 
various minorities are not at the complete mercy of 
the majority. That majority is, or is intended to be, 
regulated by the requirements of “due process.” The 
founders of our government intended to safeguard 
this “due process” by establishing a government of 
limited powers and a government of checks and bal- 
ances, Man has not yet found a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the balancing of powers. It was intended 
under the Constitution that the Congress would be 
the dominating influence in our government and it 
was expected that it would be the most difficult to 
restrain within approved limits. The Executive today, 
however, has outdistanced Congress in the struggle for 
power. 

In the matters of social legislation the Constitution 
makers left the work bench on which the framework 
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of social justice could have been put together. The 
state and national governments over a long period 
erred by failing to amend and to legislate and to take 
positive action on this vital subject. 

The Constitution makers were of course incapable 
of envisioning the great era of rapid communications 
produced by steam, gasoline, radio, airplane, and cin- 
ema. Many of these present-day factors play directly 
into the hands of demagoguery in a free and demo- 
cratic nation. They contribute mightily to the con- 
trol of our world by talkers instead of doers, by those 
who have the sly “gift of gab” and the dramatic 
appeaL These factors are as yet uncontrolled and the 
people’s response to the continued barrage, of propa- 
ganda from the minority or selfish interests and from 
the government itself today create problems in gov- 
ernment undreamed of in 1787. 

Unfortunately, our country has had too small a 
□umber of honest and capable students of govern- 
ment in positions of political leadership during the 
past seventy-five years. The national scene has had 
too few such men as Rutherford B. Hayes, Chester 
A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, and Woodrow Wilson. Charles 
Evans Hughes spanned the era of 1910 to 1939 and 
within recent years the meteor-like trail of Wendell 
Willkie crossed the horizon. These men are the ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. 

The group in our nation which now contributes the 
most to leadership in the professions, in commerce and 
industry must return to the practices of the early days 
of our Republic and begin to contribute more leader- 
ship to government. It is unnecessary to state that this 
great group of Americans not only contributes dispro- 
portionately to the improvement of American life, 
but that it likewise benefits disproportionately. That 
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is, in this country, it has paid to be individually suc- 
cessful in a business or a profession. It is, therefore, 
only a matter of common sense and self-preservation 
for this group to contribute more generously to polit- 
ical leadership than has been its recent practice. 

The founders of our nation expected such a condi- 
tion to prevail. They expected those most able to lead 
actually to lead and operate the government. That 
expectation, during the past seventy-five years, has 
been largely unfulfilled. A glaring example of this 
failure is our present Congress. It is a large body of 
supposedly representative men. It has been neglected, 
walked over, and bitterly criticized during recent 
years. Unfortunately, much of this has been justi- 
fied. Congress, in large part, has been made up of 
incapable or mediocre men. Many of them were 
even incapable of self defense. They lived their lives 
in prolonged efforts to stay out of controversy or in 
avoiding opposition. 

There is no such safe place in life for strong men 
and honest men. Congress was not a rubber stamp for 
the decade of the ’thirties entirely because of a strong 
Executive. It was a weak branch of the government 
because in the halls of the Capitol walked men of small 
calibre, narrow outlook, and variable integrity. Very 
few Congressmen, new to the Capitol, developed or 
exhibited national stature during the yean 1930 to 
1940. This condition thereafter began to correct itself 
and Congress is now reasserting its own character. 
Better men are again beginning to fill its chambers. 

The example of our National Congress is duplicated 
hundreds of times in our Gty Councils, State Legisla- 
tures, Boards of Supervisors, Boards of Aldermen, and 
township personnel We can and should contribute a 
better class of men and women to the offices of our 
government. In fact we must do so if we care to 
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preserve our representative fonn of government The 
legislative branch of government should and must be 
the people's branch. It must be the strong and repre- 
sentative branch. It is the division of government 
whose powers normally are so great as to require 
balancing powers and restrictions in order to prevent 
its preeminence in, and domination of government 
Our people are walking in the shadow of danger when 
its Congress loses power, when the influence of the 
Executive becomes so great as to dominate the Legis- 
lative arm or the Judicial arm. The people need a 
strong Congress of strong men. Under our fonn of 
government it is absolutely imperative. 

In the attempt to secure better agents of govern- 
ment it might be practical to grant life pay to mem- 
bers of Congress who have been elected to office a 
second or third time. This is by no means a new 
suggestion. It has the great merit of eliminating the 
financial worries over re-election after the member 
has secured the favor of his electorate for two or 
more consecutive terms. It would also attract better 
men to the Congressional contests and the cost of the 
pensions would be insignificant in comparison with 
the improvement in our legislative branch of the 
government. 

It is obvious to all reflective men that the com- 
plexities of modern life require an enlargement of 
governmental activities and payroll over that which 
prevailed prior to the New Deal It is the extent and 
character of the expansion that must be kept under 
constant scrutiny. Our government today has become 
top-heavy and onerous. It is clumsy. It has grown 
too rapidly and too unhealthily. Every reasonable ef- 
fort must be made to whittle down the size of this 
present gargantuan organization. Major operations 
should be performed. 
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Today we are everywhere beset by propaganda and 
contradictory claims. We should be able to secure 
clearer statements of the truth about national affairs. 
The Ten Commandments after two thousand years 
are still quite generally accepted. We know what they 
mean. The laws of our nation and thfe provisions of 
our Constitution mean what they say, and say what 
they mean, in most cases, and the meaning is reason- 
ably clear. Honesty in our government is possible. 
Its reappearance will be hastened by a demand from 
our electorate that our chosen representatives "come 
clean” in their handling of public affairs. Truth need 
not be bidden under a cloak of ambiguity. 

One of the greatest improvements that could be 
made in current government would be in the improve- 
ment of policing powers and the administration of 
justice. This is the greatest legitimate field of govern- 
ment except for the national defense. Yet it b the 
field of greatest neglect. The agents of government 
have slipped away and neglected the improvement of 
it while they tinkered with economic problems about 
which they seem to have an abysmal ignorance. Laws 
are poorly enforced, justice is delayed, legal codes have 
become a jumble and a tangle in a no-man’s land into 
which the legal profession occasionally ventures a 
short way. The people await a clarification and a 
codification of laws, rulings, directives, and orders. 
The people await a clean-up of the practice of law 
which will result in a search for justice rather than a 
scramble for fees. They await the appearance of an 
effort to promote progress rather than to obstruct it. 
The people await reformation of court procedure 
wherein the judges may become more than helpless 
figureheads quietly watching the battle of wits before 
them. The people await revised procedures for the 
quick settlements of civil suits. The people await the 
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time when apprehension, early trial, and swift appli- 
cation of justice reaches the petty and vicious crim- 
inal who now roams the streets and highways of big 
cities with only an occasional and brief spell of incar- 
ceration under arrest or sentence, otherwise as free as 
any citizen. It is toward the improvement of the 
police powers and the administration of justice that 
government could well turn its attention. Like most 
agencies, however, which are negligent in their duties, 
the government is quite willing to reform everything 
and everybody except itself. 

A part of the improvement of the police powers 
would be an improved protection of private property. 
Private property is, in actuality, a part of a person's 
life. Protection of it should extend over high and low, 
■rich and poor. A fine step in this direction was the 
Securities Exchange Act passed in 1934. It was legis- 
lation long needed and it is being reasonably well en- 
forced. Such protection, extended to the individual 
investor, should be extended to the owners of oper- 
ating properties in labor disputes where there has been 
a sad neglect during the past period of strike violence, 
sit -downs and non-peaceful picketing. Protection of 
private property is a function of the courts in case 
of patent right violation, bunko-artists’ operations, 
unjustified operations of corporation management, 
fraudulent promotion schemes, and flagrant imposi- 
tions on the public. 

Another improvement for which we should strive 
is the use of better men and better-trained men in the 
appointive personnel of government Back in 1930 
Winston Churchill advocated that Economic Govern- 
ment— the field of specialists— might well become the 
responsibility of a kind of Parliament of Experts. We 
might have had the beginnings of that here in 1933 
with this "Parliament of Experts” subordinate to our 
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representative government but the experts of the New 
Deal generally turned out to be fifth columnists for 
the Administration and torch-bearers for the political 
party which had appointed them. They were biased 
and were intent on their own tenure of office and the 
enlargement of their interests. Failure in their par- 
ticular field did not mean demotion nor dismissal pro- 
vided that they had been politically loyal. In other 
words, we had a more or less mild and benevolent edi- 
tion of Fascism. 

An expanding and progressive government of today 
should be filled with trained and capable men. This 
is particularly true in our State Department. There 
we should establish basic policies, not for overnight 
but for a decade, for a century. The shrinkage of 
the world is crowding foreign policies into our own 
domestic front yard and into our own domestic econ- 
omy. We, by all means, should build up a non-partisan 
personnel, trained in problems of national and inter- 
national importance, both political and economic. We 
need a working liaison between Congress and the State 
Department. The historian, Charles Beard, recom- 
mended that Congress confine its attention to the 
general aspects of important problems including for- 
eign relations and leave such matters as pensions, pub- 
lic roads, public works, and other specific matters to 
the administrative end of our government. This is 
somewhat akin to the ideas of the founders of our 
Constitutional government. 

In the field of foreign relations today the Executive 
wields enormous power. The Congress seems to be able 
only to create discord and stir up confusion. It 
jealously guards its rights in the handling of our in- 
ternational relations while the President and State 
Department go ahead and arrange the agreements. 
The Executive branch of the government within a 
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hundred and fifty years has concluded over twelve 
hundred foreign agreements, some of them of great 
importance, through executive agreement with for* 
eign powers with only a majority vote from Congress. 
The two-thirds rule of the Senate is frequently by- 
passed by the President as was the case in the annexa- 
tion of Texas, purchase of Alaska, and annexation of 
Hawaii. If Congress intends having anything intelli- 
gent to say about foreign relations, it had better pre- 
pare itself and speak up. 

Another field for the continued use of trained per- 
sonnel would be in a department of public works 
which is now badly Deeded. Public works have come 
to loom large in the realm of government. Their 
administration today is scattered from “a” to “z.” The 
Army Engineers have much of the field. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Treasury, Federal Works 
Administration, and other agencies share the oppor- 
tunities and the responsibilities. This widespread and 
scattered activity might well be consolidated under a 
Department of Public Works with a head of Cabinet 
rank. Some progress has been made in this direction. 

Our tax system of course needs overhauling and 
clarification. The present tax laws and Treasury reg- 
ulations are utterly incomprehensible to the average 
layman. Taxes are not only confusing, overlapping 
and difficult of collection; in many cases they are 
almost confiscatory. The entire structure needs revi- 
sion. Less emphasis should be placed on income taxes 
and more on inheritance taxes. Income taxes, too 
often, are a penalty on productivity. Inheritance 
taxes should care for the disposition of the great in- 
dustrial fortunes as the reform lain of primogeniture 
and fee entail cared for the breakup of the great 
landed estates. A good tax system should encourage 
men to produce; then prevent any industrial or fi- 
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jiaodal kingdoms from being passed to generation, 
after generation through inheritance. Stiff inheri- 
tance taxes should tend to keep estates liquid and sol- 
vent which in turn should prevent some of the evils 
of expanding vast economic control in the hands of 
single owners. In this direction it might also be bene- 
ficial to curb forward buying. The widespread in- 
stallment buying undoubtedly aggravated the 1930 
depression, caused individual distress and bankruptcy 
and brought about the ruin of many business estab- 
lishments. It is an evil which should be subject to 
control. A cash or pay-as-you-go basis should be a 
preferable one for a commercial nation. 

The curtailment of unemployment or conversely 
the provision of employment is a basic requirement 
in an industrial nation. An unemployed people is an 
unhappy and unruly people. Work, whether it be 
great or small in amount, gives meaning to life and 
stability to life. There are many fallacies, however, 
concerning work. There is the mistaken idea that we 
can divide the work, shorten the week, and thereby 
provide work for all. Work itself provides more work. 

People work and produce, have industry and com- 
merce because their ambition to work is innate. Hu- 
man industrial and commercial activity are not caused 
bylaws. We do not "make work” by edicts. We may 
artificially cause people to labor on so-called "made 
work projects.” This is generally a waste of tune and 
effort. We work and perform tasks because we want 
the results of our labor. Likewise our bodies and our 
minds crave activity. We work and create because of 
these innate tendencies. The desire for what we create 
or for what others create causes us to continue with 
our work. The problem is not to make work, but to 
allow it, not to create opportunities, but to keep them 
open. As far as our Nation can judge from the past, 
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a free economy is the best arrangement for achieving 
these results. 

Our Nation today stands on the threshold of a re- 
markable new era. The advances of science and the 
accumulations of science in chemistry, physics, me- 
chanics, electricity, and other fields are indications of 
the remarkable panorama which is about to spread out 
ahead of us. We acknowledge and are alert to the 
ethical and human problems which face us. Our dark- 
est hours were found in yesterday’s history. Our hope 
for tomorrow can be based on nothing more tangible, 
more real, nor more rational than the belief in free 
men. To be free we must be able to move. As we 
move, we think and as we think, we learn. We learn 
in freedom, we grow in freedom. In freedom we ad- 
vance toward that majesty of mind and spirit which 
enriches and ennobles man. Man’s very dignity and 
worth rises from his ability to reason and his freedom 
to follow the light of his reason. It rises from his 
freedom of selection between good and evil This free- 
dom blossoms most prolifically where there is a mini- 
mum of governmental overlordship and where harm- 
ful vested interests are restricted in size and number. 
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